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FOOK V, 

C>i.rtFrita L 

| ,Wilheliij, to .]^is p?ia of former woundis, wWch 'weie yet 
ely Sealed, bad fn jgot the accession of a third, ^hich 
|tesh . and not disagreeable, Ai elia wouid^,^not 

ii^ him to call a she dressea the h^and with Ah 

h^er of strange spsicchey, *saws and ceremonies ; >ttnd 
him in a VeVy paiufyi situation. Vet, not he alone, but* 
Arsons who .came he ir her, suffered by her restlessness and 
,, iarity ' tind;iiO one more than livile fVdix. This, stirring 
jl^was ex.eeclfeijly impatient under such oppression,, and 
^jd himfrch 3ft!r::a jghiier, the more cenfeured aitd iit- 
iied him. w i 

'ie deli|hted hTsome practices which commonly are thought , 
i. habit% and in which she^huld not by any means 
i ' He would, drink, for example, gather froin the botfie 
p <he glass aim bis food seemed visibly to Lave a better 

(jjili " J* ' ' M « * 1 I 

M when eaten from?pthfe ^H>wl^han bom the plate. Such 
' -fjeding was S[^ ovcilopkied if heJefl the door stau^i^g 
or slammed *.t to ; if when bid do anything^, he stood ^ 
raih gif violentlyf he Was sure td>l;^ave aJong lec- 
; lidicted ^n him for the fault Yol he shAw«4.no 
n^piwepeJ.t from this framing : on otier^lfeandj' his, 
‘■oh fpr /turelia seemed 4aily to dimij|^lt j there^fts no-* 
i tender in hii toiie wlicr. he called ^'h^reas 




dunj to the old n«»'se, 



^ *; But the !ikeM?^,J}ad of laic becdfeie Ko ,»i<5S5t ilia jjpttjgly Jhad 
at’^last he^g^^bl^bd ta^tdfke hec frdfr the 

have been erttlrely alpn^^ 

f l^4J^/ljk^a^kindly gjuardian-spi; it, eome to heVlitm# 

I 'ni^dren tailed together, and arnused each' Akft /n the 
ttiest stylo. >he taught hiib little songs ; and'^hff* having an 
nioniory, freciucmly recited them, to the* surprise of 
ilib^ about liim. She Miempt*'d also to explaih her maps to 
With these she was ^till very^us), though she <^d nof 
fo**lake the "fittest method For, in |tudying cmintries,^ 
appeared to care little about xey ocher 
we* c cold or warm. Of ihc north aud sopih Poles, 
r^%ort‘id i-:e which reigns th'^ra, aad or the )aa easing b^t th^|"4r^ 
one rethes from them, she corM give a ver^' ck<ir acaiutjjti’ 
When any one was travclHt?^, inercl>%.‘skr',d whether he waii 
going north w<*rd or son’thwai'd ; ind jjtrffvt' bis rout^ h'i 

her Ti*th' ch. r.s, Ks]>;\jally wh* a Wilhelm sp Vc pf travellinr. 
she was ail nnunion, and seemed ve^ed w'heu anything occurred 
to change tne -ilijf-v't Though ‘^Ik: ijCvikl no^be pre^^UecI 
iip<m to lijjckMako n oart, ,43|^cyen'* to entti the theatre when 
•'any play wn.- acting, yet ^hiti^wiflingly and zc^lo’^s^y coamiittcd 
man} odes cm.d memory ; and by unexpv\*r»:edlv, and as 

it vveietm tlie cspiir moment, rofithig s6me such poeeV, 

goneiallv of '}he ear-^c and solemn kind,^sliC would 
tattsc astomt-hinent in ever> 

'accJiStQjl^fth r*‘g<ifd w’ith favour every thic qM opexi^ 
ing talenti efjcour^gesi} her in such fierfonnancVsp? rjut wha| 
pleased hinOiiosi bi Mignon her spiightly, yariptis aftlj 
often even mirthful sirtging. * hy means of a shnilar gift, thpi 
Harper likevtise had acquired hib favour, ' ■' ;! 

Witlusut^ hrnself 4;eiittx4:''ft>r mu#jc, playing oh 

any, insntinnent* Sedd epuid H'lghtly priee tliQ, value of the ar* ; 
he Hailed not, as oft^m a-, he JUbld, loe '^TV this 'pleasure, wluc^ 
^efenot be^cpmpa.i^cl with any other. Tie Kehl X conceit onib 


a wee1|,; and •with Mignon, th(‘ rlaiper and Laertes, wh|i 
w^s iftbt u^skHiJfe'ph the vidlifx, he^had forpae4|Jr,.vbi^jCang|^ 
dome^it! ohnd, ' ’¥' ; 

He'^^ilias ^yyjnib^ say : *‘Mcn aife^Bo inctmed-to r^obten'’ 
th^i\i»elvefc commonest.; thf: sv ■: ^nd s. 



orthfeTbAifu t^Jijfe' 

,^fe.«|ie^b*?w\<jlstBcl3r, by ttiMb' 

thc^j things. 

beajHo%i&|it deiiriw.d i fcjj<>VOTe™i%,^5*i|!3y^ 
cause tb<3^ lire net o^ed^iot^e ol wtm( is 
g<i»«i^!3t|* of people- tfOic delight m 
pWided they be new. thid^-son/’ ht wonldf'S^d, 

enght cvtry<i ?y at least to beat ^ little song,, re.i^i a good p'>ei|f, 
see a fine picture, and. Jfijt were possible, to sneak a lew rea- 
soiigiblc' v»ords.‘* With ^i.'-b a tarn rrf thouglr. ip Serlo, Vbl A 
deg^^^- was jjwiu. il to him, thepe^^oas wlip jfrequerte3 
his Bpdety aj-ild scaior v be in want uf pld&i^ant convers^lkjiiil,- 
r,,x 1 it was m the mldsf oC these instinictive'entertafeirr!ent|p,lh3it? 
vTOlb^lm bne ^ay receK’ed a letter sealed in black. 
i|j^d‘'bc;toV^nfed^t\oui aful news ; ?rui our friend w*a*. not a !ittl^ 
sboeked' whcn, bpening the ‘^jeet, he found 4t contain 
tidmgi ofdiiSj, father’s death, cr^nveyed iu a very few wordH. 
After a$hi,»rtan'J sbdxlen iUuos> he had parted from the 

his <|oi:pesti<?^!j»,ffairs In th*** possible order. < > 

This ^lo(iktd*fov mteltn^encc sirack Wilhelm to tlic heart 
He, deeply fidt we oJien are of friends' 

and relations wliile they inh?il|kwhh us. this riTrestnal sojouin; 
lUnd h' V' we fi'si ♦'epen; ofoui it,i»ensibili<y wa'cn the fair union,*, 
:gtt' least lor ibis ?jciv oi time, is finally cot aswpdcr. ff is grief, 
for the early deaOi fd this honqfct jeuent wat. oliiy by 


the feeJi|jg. that he li'ui loved but liulc ia thr world, an^.jj,tV 
; cmvictit-»fi^^thut he .had enjoyed but 

Wilhin> th lu^hts soon ^urned U) his (ftnui prcdicamepfel' 
V'and he felt, 1feir'i»eir cxrrenidy discibiposed. 4 Person 
,;>i|^arcely^'put into a x^orc dangcro ’'s position, than when ex> 
.tcinul rirchrri(fc.tances have piodnced some striking change in his ' 
^couJlt.on, wiiiOiU hi.s manner offeeiirg and of thmking having^ 
^odfTgone any pre* auction for it, TJiere is then an cpochJ 
without epoch; ai d the contradiction which ai’ises is the 
the less tht* person feeU that’he 1$ not trained for this 


niew'-mannet, of e^^iscence. . ^ , 

X^hiktim'law himselt in freedom/stt a moment v.ben he 
•„C6>ula not yetr^^ at one w'ith hunsvif. thoughts wcic noble, 
^his motives jJbve, his purposes were j:^ot to , be despised; AU 
ihi*. he could wiUk some degree b| oonfidencie acknowledge^ to 
hunielf 1 of late be^/f trequently Enough comt^lkcl 



tliaf .j^cricnce was' sadij: jiitft ; an^' 

'*Jj«n9ib on t]^'*flri^rien§e of ov^isrs, and on ¥he results wWcf 
^ ricdift‘3^ Iroisf it, he put a value fai Beyohd its leal onej*’ 
and tos ieddiinisc’lf slill deeper into error. "W'hat ,4iC %a^tedi. 
^Hte conceived he might «nobt icadiK Require he undertook 
collect ant* '/t tain tvhaicvcr meniorablc tbo%iglit he shiguUl meet 
in in conversat on. . He accordin^y. 

lbi.%onn br other men’s opinions, nay wrotife, W^hple dialoj^ues^ 
'^ea tiu) chdoced to jntere-w liin* But^l^Wajxpily^ by thb 
he h^Id fast the kiisc po less true ; h^ 

^4wrli fir too l'’Og on one idea, parfictjUrly^fluih^u ttw^s of an 
, aph#iisiic shnpe ; and thus b*- ^cfi his natural 
and action, and trequens]) look foid^Xn lights for his loJUtlsihrs, 
^itjeli^'s bifterness, and J.actie&’s cojd^'lrontenipt for meni 
*«ivarpni his indgment offeuer than tiiey shtmid’-have done: bnt 
no one, in h^s prosont case, w^uM have been #o dajigerouif as 
Jamo, a man uhose cicru imdicv t could form a jos,|pi^'cl rigor- 
ous decision nbont pre-'t^n things, but ^ who erred 
enuheiating t1v.se partir il u' decisions wilfi a kind ot tjihivcrsal 
application ; whcicas, intrativ the jud^ui^nts of the vtfiiltetand- 
ing are piopcrlv f)rfarc<' but oncc,,^d that in tife strictest 
cases, and become mncnnatc lasontV degree when ^^^ed Co 
any other. . 

Thus VVilhoun, stri'^ng tq liccome consistent with Itself*' 
vvis deviating Juithcr a..<i fartlnr fiom wholesQirtf {^iSisteiicy ; 
juid this cuiifuMon nade it easier for his passions*to en-ploy 
their whole-aiuilcry* dgaiast him, and thus still fiirther to pei> 
pie': hi 5 views of dm ^ ^ 

. S( rlo dul not f. i' to take advantage of the late tidings: and 
in tiiitii he t’ iilv liaci niOt»- .>^cason to be anxious abqut some 
fresh ni*jange'i!/nl ot ins pcoplf-. Eithei t-e njusiTOon renAv 
' his old coivv ab; c'. meabufe h" was not specially foiicf of, for 
‘^se\('ra) of i i's .‘Ctuii,, vihi. xcekoned tliemsus^cs ipdispensabie, 

, wore growing more and ukuc armgant . or v.L»e he must cmii4ly 
‘ ^icw-model and refoini hit. coii)]i<4iiy ; which plan he Iciokcd 
tipc»n as preferable. 

, Thougii he diM not personally importune our friend, sef 
Aurelia and Philma on him: and the other wand^ers, longing 
fot some kind of settlement, on their side gave ^iVilhelni r^ot a 
moment's rest ; so that ^ood hemti^ing in his choice, in 
slight etnbeutassmont, <iU b'e should ^decide. ^ have 


hsLVt ^rccd i^^igu 'r<^£>olvtns#^^S^'jstKiil ' tbe 
li&bSirtilQn^aiift aive {barest of it U itR IHu<^:iiil0rlaon< • • 


fel^EU 11. 

* ^rWas ri|;ht for i very 

oA aiiy opjwtuoity, to fallow his vtJcaHoa artd exhibit ak 
^ activity* ^J;,ScaWl)' had ttic good old man b(>tvs f^iiartp* oi 

an Sh^> ev^ything m tlie house began in uvmg by a dir- 
fed^iy: plaji th^u hiji. luncnds, a^tt^tintcl^n^ e?, rcb'uiona, crowded ' 
fo^lte^d; e4'>eci3-lfy <'dl shifts of people n\o on such occasions 
nietb ;£<!‘u anything. Tln^v fetched :mi i earned, they counted, 

^ wro'^^ t tni reckonedj jome brought wine and meal, otl^ci-j 

dratdf,*’' and ncjic sceriC’i l^ubior tlirin the women getting 
the n^niings. « , • 

rM dieting the case, »iiou wib no', bb'me lac that, in this 
.Werg€ijt^-V. I ]%*wisc ihongh^* of /*)' at” 1 rnadehny 

'sAf as 'as helpful ih^ n'.t*''i,*nb 1 could, tmd so 

sooiJ as \\ wis any decorous, signoicd ■> her that it 
hud nowJ)«scome^iT,hiisin^‘Ss to ufwiftate a union, which our 
oarenty lo^' their i.'.vg^bat nrcurnspection i>ad hubeito pO;it- 
porfed.^, ‘ , 

n6i suppose, howmer, that it carde into orr heads to 
Cahe'^siscsSiun of that iiion|.t.ous empty iiousc. Wo a’'e n»orc^ 
^icodest, 'Unci e.iore ranonal.' * I'ho • s'nalt hear our j>lan: thy 
ost^r, so .'Odn as we 'vt iriurri'‘d, u. ouv house : and ’hy 

ujother < ,apc 5 *;d‘ ng with her '' iiow ( .ic that be?' thou w^dt^ 
ki) ; * you have ^ Srcely roe rn for y.> k elves m tb.at hampered^ 
Thcr^b^*'' the cu'i of u, my fiiend ' Oood packing renders 
ah things pq^siiiie ; ftiou woul«ts; EK^^ bcheve what sprec orte 
finds,;- wh^'&, one d- siie^ to occupv bid liit^c. 'I'he iarye house 
we shall sell; an, ^>ppvutunit) ordu *foi lies; and the aioney 
WJliyi draw ibr it will produce a uundic*'. fold. ' . , 

' p^iiope this mu’ifs thy J hope abi; tisou hast not 

||h'^Kd the smi^lk'a jiarticlc of those unprolita,utc tastes io^ 
whirMthy father ^td thy grandfather wert. noted. Th'^'* l.ittcr* 
plac.e^ll^ grciiiest happiness in having about him a multitude 
ot dniPSoking warlss of art, which no ohk 1 imiy well sav ho 
eme, cotild Ht^oy )ivithJbiim|, the former lived in a stately pomp^ ^ 




and ve /“ ^ ^ ’' t .X' 

' ‘'^ **2^ ^ niysfl^f" in all fliie hoo«o hai^ no place wKat- 

ev^j^t th^’slboj before my witiing-desk^ and I ,see 
^canpitj^iere they wilt be able to put a c radie down*; btit’i.ii 
Return, the room we shall have oii|^ of doors will he the moi^ 
alrtindant ’"Coffee-houses and cilfbS'fpr tht‘ husband: ‘walks 
and drives for the wifb : and plcasaii^ ,^untj:y jaunts for tic-th. 
But. the chief 'advantage in our plan is^, that Ihe round table 
iehag how completely lilled, our father catiiipf a«Sc hia^ )^ends to 
f*|hnn«r^ who the inoie he strove to entertain theip, usfed to 
4augh at him the morr.^ ^ ^ ^ 

**Now no '^superfluity for us ! Not too much fntuSlhie and 
apparatus; no coach no horses! iVoilung but money ; add tbf' 
liberty, day after day, to do what you like in reason. 
Wardrobe; still the best and lU'west on ^ur back^ the matt 
may wear his coat tih it ‘S dom ; the wile inny truck her gotl^ 
the moment it is' going (h fashion Theic is nothing s^' 
'unsuffemolo io itic‘ v an oid Ijurkrtcrs s!u;p of property. If 
w^^nviiil oiler me a ]o\v<J, on conoltiou uf my wealing it daHy 
\m mf^ingeT, i would not .v< v.cpi it, for how^can one ^on* 
cejife H’Tfj* pscasdre in ch ad < ipiial ? iJlien i,s my confes- 
sion o1*faitli : d o I'-aniMiU >our business tv mak(‘ money, to be 
mdrry wun yc/t-r i|c»UieboM , ai.d about the rest of ^hw jQaith to 
iroubie youi&eii rju^darchei* than wh^re you csni be of service 
^to it. ‘ , K '' 

'* But erv now thou ut cnviiig' t 'And whar is to be 
done wdth mo in tl)is ’’^igc jdan of yours ? A%yjie shall I ffnd 
^shelter, when you ha -■ sold ui\ own house, and n^>t tUesniallest 
lO'jhi rein liusdrv \omr> ?’ » , ^ 

* ** This IS in truth the mam ponu, hif;th*T ; and in this too 

have i^ m mv powfij to i^fervc thee. Bu,t hrst I must 
! present just tribute of my prkise mr time so spent «n& thine 
has been. 

me, how uast thou withiira lew weeks^b^qon^ so‘ 
Iskilled in every usctul, iutcrestmg object ? Highly as rthoii^ht 
of thy poweis, I did uou reckon such attention and 
gcnce among the. number. , 'riiy journal shows us wiit|wJ^ 
profit thou ait traveii’ing. The ^esi'nptioh *of the iron ipd 
^'Copper forges 's ex.piii>ue; it evinces a conjpleie l^moil|^lgc 
the subject. niyselt w^’ts^bpee Ui^rc; bat my re^iw> co^V 




“ arks t 0 
idefid afjE X’sif 



pKlre«®iattiur-''icr seanfcitfcfct ion. hj a Vef|r fruitful d]siuct^,^ot* 
fw^tng It, \ve n'ean lo \»‘.v d.u mo^c/iOEilised bv ofilite 

ifSTtion wc iba^ bon t w j u p(>ii!fesrf*1b3y'-ren^ai|^ 
ive count on ihtc fox ihi £her, and supogHf., 

i'i&litblig tno ^rnpro^ eni'nit of*it ; bv wnich nic^s, before itti'my 
are pass^, the land, to speak in moderation* 'vi*l iMtv^ 
risen aboi'e a third .ri vakne. \^‘e shall then? brbig, it 
^fllirket again ; seek otil. a larger piece ; impro^^e and 
,jfeit^e^Jy. I or jail »hls, thou art the mfn. Our pans, 
whil^ Will net lie idh.* beix* : r.hd &o by and by vve sliall rise to^ 
be enviable pcojjle 

i* For , lare tboe well ! Enj y I'fc ou thy 

aiwl tiiin tb3Mar<.- wherever ihoa const find . ontei;)|Jnent.T&«; 
tage. For rb^-' half ; e.o w^shaU uoi need ihefe ; 


ou plcasiist ; a judicioufe 


ciP^ jiodk about tbeom the^^orld i , 
person finds^'lus best instu.ciic-n in l^jHlravclsi. 
reiuicl^at bt*ing cgnuectvd with tEeelit^clo^ei}’ ny relation, ^<5 
now kiiuH wit^^ce in the s|)irit of activity. 


. .Weil at "this Jottei ought be poincd, ruin full of economical 
Crnth^^llts it was,,^|ifiibeini felt <hspleasc4 with it for more than 
one riSaSoii.'*s^’fhc praise bestowed on him h* his pretonded 
shaHstie«^^t€cl<nologicafSiM^‘iaindy,laio\vlcdge, w;^ a silent repri- 
mand. Tjp ideal c#the l»|)|iness of civic hfe, w'lvch hi.<3 worthy 
brothdt sl^CiDhed, ' by no mAu: ebannod him;. on ih^ contrary , 
4 secret contrSBict i pit Gragg>*d bmi forcibly the other 

^^jEiy. convinced himself that, ex<^cpt,on the stage, he coi^ 
:nf^bere lind fliat menta* cjltuic which he longed^to give him» 
s^t-he seemed to g;i0V' deeded in bis resolution, the 

iMi&jjIStroxiigljt Wei|^* without knowing it, opposed him.^-^fatis 
all ht4 arguments lo^tber, aii<|:Bunresjiced 
his mind the tm^e careful, die snbr^lesimhle 

he reckl&Tiel^to show them in a jtavottbaiblc light tlrWeriier'; 





iWAV^K 

£ d m^this metier he"|»rodniceE 
>CFt ••^' 






CHAPTEtt»=llIr^ 

’ ^‘IThy letter is sarWell writtent ai^<is«so prjs^^iently^nd 
|ck)pc6ived, that ik) objectton be made it |hottS 

pardon me, when I declare that one nwiy thintc^ maintaiii^ 
Sfitt do directly the reverse, and yet be in Ibe^tght as weE as , 
^dti» Thy mode cfb^ing-'and irnnRining appears to turn on ? 
P^ndiess acquisition, ^nd a light mirthful mantfer df enjoy-!^ 
||l|ent s 1 need scarcely tell thee, that in all this I find little that 
^-da^'Chanii me, 

* •* First, howj|vcr, I am sorry to admit, that rny journal 

npne of mine ! Under the pressure of necessity, and to 
my fotheir# it was patched together by a friend’s help, Out of 
many bpoks ; and though in words I know the objects it reldtcl^ 
to, and moio of the like sort, 1 by t*o means- understand tltem^ 
or can occupy myself about them. What ^ood were it tfie 
to manufacture perfect iron, , while my owm breast is full ef 
dro^si^ ,What would it stead me to put properties of latld fn 
ord^, wl^e I am at varfince with myself ? 

speak it w a word ; the cultivation of my indiyi^lP^ 
self, here as I st0, has from my y*' nth upwards been coosts^my^' 
though dimly my wish and my purpose. The saiS| 
still cherish, but the means of realising it are nowgre^ som& . 
what? clearer. 1 have seen more ofhfe than fhou belweiC and 
profiled more by St also. Givg some attentiStt then to lirhat I 
say, t) tough it should not altogether tally with thy own opiniotjs. 

l^IadM been a nobleman, our 4ispute would soon have, 
been decided ; hut being a simple burgher, T fTmStj*t^ke a p^^h 
of my own : and I fear it may be difficult to make thee under- 
stand me, I know nor how it*js in foreigli cotmtHes ; bet in 


Germany, a universal, and if f may say so, perjsoriSl c^^^vation 
is beyond the reach of any one eveej^t a noblOteaft. A burgher 
may acquire uierit , by excessive efforts he may 'eve^ educate 
his mind ; but his personal qualities are lostAtr wor-.-.e than 
lost, let hijp struggle as he will. Since the noblemafi^ frequent- 
ing the i^oicty of the most polished, is compeEctl liter giwe hhh- 
self a pdhiShed manner ; ^nce this manner, door nor 

gate bei^ ahuh%gainst bim, grows at last ^ua^fijcoinstrained 
one ; sbife in court or aimp, his figure, his person, arh a pan 



of l: 2 'poi«|^otjis. jmd if -ittiiyfe thf bi " 

isLS r^ason' eppugh to put^ sori^^vaioe^' 1^ A >%bo# 
that he put^otne. A^ertato' coiftmoft ththgs, 

^^sott of gii^legance tia eajftie»k-.t^K?H>yunt Qjes, becotneS;, 

"hmi ; w 4 sLoW^^hfiat *t# D&*?W?i^#fiser(j^ in equilibriu;m.| 
He ift a pubfi<f^ersan,j|^#te%nore'Ci'.telvaf^ his |novements/ 
the more’'s< 3 in^o^.hi 8 the mivst s^d ind nieasiirod his 
wl ole lie'iQgife, tbejnore perft^ is he. -4 If toliigh aiitl low, to^ 
friends andr re^ation>, he continues still thv, same then nothing, 
f^an be said against hir* poi^e may wish him othenMSC. Jfis 
coldness musi oe ironed clearness head, his dtsshnubi!%l 
pnidence. it fee cait rmc him^eJl' exteiiutlly at ('very momeift 
of his life, no rn^ii has anghl mote to demand of him j and, 
•whalfever else^thmi may be in him or »ahout him, capacities, J 
talents, wealth/ al^ seem gifts of sujieiwogdtion. 

. febaj^e anwbnrgher ofifenrrg ever to pretend to thei^e 

^i^^jtterly fail ; and^ the mtjyre , completely, 
g^aJU^mefefe| 0 t>n ^0 the njore endowments nature may have 
givea feinf^ ffcde of being. 

V Sincjc, ^ ^5a|feon Jife, the r.ob!oma,n is feampeird by fto 
limits ; since' Icing s.sor kinghke- figuret do not diher OiAn'hiiiki' 
everywhere* a(jivar#fc"«'itl' a ^ient con.'^iouancss, as if 
Ijicfore his equal^. every wheiti he is entitled to ptess forward ; 
wheireas itidlbing more besectns the burgher than the quiet feel- 
ing^p/ the limits that are drawp round him. Tlie luugher rnwy" 
rmt,iik himself : hXVhat art thou r' Tie can only ask . ‘ wk^): 
Jhou ? ^ What discexnmont.’^knov fedgo, cahnt, 'vvcalth It 

hitman, meroiy by hi# petsonni cariiage, offors allthat^ 

:an lii^ask§[d of him,, the buigbor by his perso nal carriage 
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0 )Wti3fy thfe4at||r 4s compelled h and what he aims at^; 
eemTng.l^eojqj^#4uSkr^iis and tasteless. The former djpes an^l 
lakt*.*', ishe eAscls and p ocurcs ; be must,ettltivh^' 

wme fair. in lfjc|ci:,to be useful, : id. it is beforel^^^^^ 

' ettltd, tiiat ’his ncc there* h/no hat4n^^* 

nd can be none, '^oArid .Jr* make himself of u^dn 

re dcparimeht, sf hasxo rch'n6^uSbii all t|e other^ 

“ Pijrhaps tbe 4*eason of this dlifereiice Is not 
priomof the nob!^, and* the .submission of the h#^^rs; pu^^e 
p oDstitutioa.of incicty itselC/,5.3rVbetfeer it will evfer kai * 
is to mfc of sh^U iBifArtVnee : my presei^ |#p 
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»iifctief^Mtctually slind to consider by 
afti'biach the object whith I 


/if any^na^feuffe* \rhich has 
’y mo^t *^oag ^f<5r» 
i-by viibiiitayy practice.' 
ii^rassmenfi anrl c<m 
myself in ^^tchr^Aiic] voice } 

j;bav#3iirc\\j'=c been/3T^b^Sfet^X?S^™^lE|w'^y# without aanch 
ity, that sn S(xia^.i^»OJ;,,cau^^^&ai|jj^ iiut t will 
c^nrca^jroin rlie^i. InclttlP^ i public 

ion, pl<;i>e nnd^'ijitl^cncc a la^eTr circlb, is daily 

^'growing mcFc iusuju ’.ublf . ^ With ^is, is coml/ined my 

lovf for .poet r\ and ali tisii i« uh’Ud t(?,it ; tnd-the ncces-ihy 
feel to cultivate my meatstl faculUcs and.^^^Sf^, .Uiat so, in 
this enjoyment hcnct/Tu'th ‘mli:?pensJ'Vi$v i nia/l^e^em a& ;,oni 
^,the gpoJ alone, as^ liciuuh i th nI»oa.uiful*ai<itte. ^'hou See.-rf 
Mcii^ that fo^ me allthi* n(i\,lu;rt: to Oi#n><^ upon 

tfjc -dago ; that in this f lcic ••c ;;h'ne can j[ 
myself accordipg to ua w ibc- .Oa, fijC^o^Sc^n^obshcd , 
mim ^ippeais m in- ^f^lendotjr 

just as he do'vS 'i m I'l ' ijiper^cifijifes of i 9 i^iict||f ; body and 
sphir must .e wiih (^’ird st>.<hes , iu^d 

thcie 1 shuU luivc r in^ r.;» })wv'cr%i^| 5 piiC 5 ^^ be ai d seem, aJt' 
^well as nnyv'h if 1 larj’wr I • g forji^lid occui>atioR^we 
have iiietc or' barnrat uior n> abiin^ncc ; 1 Mdy 
^IS^iit^ncc 'bnly cnciCAC. ^ 

• ly.'.pi-u. nut wdh im on lies i.ubje(^''; for 

^ d^ step’i^; mkeu. ii *. . M]’h;u. • with fh«^ 1 

^ W^l change\M3gr namt , s «-a '-(Vi 'hnt ofMfistir orMailij^ 

suit; I'ruewoli 1 ^ »r • .’tiine is 'iD&r|[ 0 «oJ| hanth ; ott* 

‘]»at subject i not tlc'.u'b my seif. ®|ied 1 ujli 

frbni Iikv : it ; for 'l 

will iso sufhricnl to ^ 

, fee hMvas the ht,jr seiit^y|(li^*,^hen our friend made ' 
good 1 is words. Xo the o( Serlo and the rest, 

Kb at once declared that be waaWady tp^ fiocorne an actoi, and 
himseU by a on rcisonible teyms, Wuh regal'd 

thify ivcfe iooq Agreed; ior S^rlo %td bciore nitid^ 
pjffits, with which WilhehB|and kis comrades hj|i^ good 

Vi .^al ^unrinefey eo^pany, wllfere«f» 
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with we hhve had long to occupy ourselves^ was now at once 
received; and except perhaps Laertes, nOt a member ct# showed 
the smallest thankfulness to wilhelm. * As they htd pitreated 
without confidence, so they accepted without gratitude. Most 
of them preferred ascribing tb<^ appointment to the influence 
of Philina, and directed their^ii^nks to her. Meanwhile the 
contracts had been written out^ were now a-signing. At 
the moment when our'ffiend was subscribing his assumed desig- 
nation, by some inexplicable concatenation of ideas, there 'arose 
before his mind’s eye^e image"’ of that green in the forest, 
where he lay wounde^ln Philiita’s lap. The lovely Amazon 
came riding on her gray palfrey from the bushes of the wood ; 
she approached him, and dismounted. Her humane anxiety 
made her come and go ; at length she stood before him. The 
white surtout fell down from her shoulders ; her countenance, 
her form began to glance 'in radiance, and she vanished from 
his sight. “He wrote his name mechanically only, not knowing 
what he did ; and felt not, till after he had signed, that Mignon 
was starring at his side, was holding by his arm, and had 
softly tried to stop him and pull back his hand. 

Chapter IV. 

One of4he conditions, under which our friend had gone 
upon the stag4 was not acceded to^by Serlo without some 
limitations. Wilhelm had required that Hamlet should be 
played entire and uiimutilated ; the other had agreed to this 
strange stipulation, in so far as it was possible. On this point 
they had many a contest ; for as to what was possible or not 
possible, and what paits of the piece could be omitted without 
mutilating it, the two were of very different opinions. 

Wilhelm was |fill in that happy season, when one cannot 
underi^and J;iow, in the woman one loves, in the writer pne 
honours, there should be anything defective. The feeling they 
excite in us is so entire, so accordant with itself, that we can- 
not help attributing the same perfect harmony to the objects 
themselves. Serlo again was willing to discriminate, perhaps 
too willing : his acute understanding could usually discern in 
any work of art nothing but a more or less imperfect whole. 
He thought, that as pieces usually stood, there was little reason 
to be chary about meddling with them ; that of course Shak- 
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speare. and particularly Hamlet, would fieed to suffer much 
curtailment. • 0 

But when Serlo talked of separating the wheat from the 
chaff, Wilhelm would not hear of it. “ It is not chaff and 
wheat together,” said he: “it is a trunk with boughs, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms and fruit. Is not the one there with the 
others, and by means of them ?” To which Serlo would reply, 
that people did not bring a whole tree upon the table ; that the 
artist was required to present his guests with silver apples in 
platters of silver. They exhausted their invention in simili- 
tudes : and their opinions seemed still farther to diverge. 

Our friend was on the borders of despair, when, on one 
occasion, after much debating, Serlo counselled him to take 
the simple plan ; to make a brief resolution, to grasp his pen, 
to peruse the tragedy ; dashing out whatever would not answer, 
compressing several personages into one : and if he was not 
skilled in such proceedings, or had not heart enough for going 
through with them, he might leave the task to him, the Man- 
ager, who would engage to make short work with it. 

“ That is not our bargain,” answered Wilhelm. “How can 
you, with all your taste, show so much levity ?” 

“ My friend/' cried Serlo, “you yourself will ere long feel 
it and show it. I know too well how shocking such a mode of 
treating works is; perhaps it never was allowed^ orP any theatre 
till now. But where inglccd was ever one so slighted as ours ? 
Authors force us on this wretched clipping system, and the 
public tolerates it. How many pieces have we, pray, which do 
not overstep the measure of our numbers, of our decorations 
and theatrical machinery, of the proper time, of the fit alterna- 
tion of dialogue, and the physical strength of the actor ? And 
yet we are to play, and play, and constantly give novelties. 
Ought we not to profit by our privilege then, fince we accomplish 
just as much by mutilated works as by entire one^ IfPis the 
public itself that grants the privilege. Few Germans, perhaps 
few men of any modern nation, have a proper sense of an aesthe- 
tic whole : they praise and blame by passages ; they are charmed 
by passages : and who has greater reason to rejoice at this than 
actors, since the stage is ever but a patched and piecework 
matter ?” 

“Is!” cried Wilhelm; “but must it ever be so ? Must 
everything that is continue ? Convince me not that you are 
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right : for no power oft earth should force me to abide 1^ my con- 
tract which I had concluded with the grcssest misconep})tions.” 

Serlo gave a merry turn to the business; and peisuaded 
Wilhelm to review once more the many conversations they had 
had together about Hamlet ; and himself to invent some means 
of properly reforming the piece. 

^ter a few days, which he had spent alone, our friend re- 
turned with a cheerful look. “ I am much mistaken," cried he, 

“ if I have not now discovered how the whole is to be man- 
aged : nay, I am convinced that Shakspeare himself would 
have arranged it so, had not his mind been too exclusively di- 
rected to the ruling interest, and perhaps misled by the novels, 
which furnished him with his materials." 

“ Let us hear," said Serlo, placing himself with an air of 
solemnity upon the sofa ; “I will listen calmly ; but judge 
with rigour." 

“ I am not afraid of you," said Wilhelm ; “ only hear me. 
In the composition of this play, after the most accurate investi- 
gation and the most mature reflection, I distinguish two classes 
of objects. The first are the grand internal relations of the 
persons and events, tliC powerful effects which arise from the 
characters and proceedings of the main figures : these, I hold, 
are individually excellent, and the order in which they are pre- 
sented cannot be improved. No kind of interference must be 
suffered to destroy them, or even essentially to change their form. 
These are the things which stamp themselves deep into the 
soul ; which all men long to see, which no one dares to meddle 
with. Accordingly, I understand, they have almost wholly 
been retained in all our German theatres, but our countrymen 
have erred, in my opinion, with regard to the second class of 
objects, which may be observed in this tragedy ; I allude to 
the external relations of the persons, whereby the> are brought 
from f)lace-io place, or combined in various ways by certain 
accidental incidents. These they have looked upon as very un- 
important ; have spoken of them only in passing, or left them * 
out altogether. Now,^ indeed, it must be owned, these threads 
are slack and slender ; yet they run through the entire piece, 
and bind together much that would otherwise fall asunder, and 
does actually fall asunder, when you cut them off, and imagine 
you have done enough and more, if you have left the ends 
hanging. 
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** Among these external relation# I include the disturb* 
anceb in Norway, the war witl/young Fortinbras, the embassy 
to his uncle, the settling of that feud, the march of young For- 
tinbras lo Poland, and his coming back at the end ; of the 
same sort are Horatio’s return from Wittenberg, Hamlet’s wish 
to go thither, the journey of Laertes to France, his return, the 
dispatch of Hamlet into England, his capture by pirates, the 
death of the two courtiers by the letter which they carried. All 
these circumstances and events would be very fit for expanding 
and lengthening a novel ; but here they injure exceedingly the 
unity of the piece, particularly as the hero has no plan, and are 
in consequence entirely out of place.” 

“For once in the right I” cried Serlo. 

“ Do not interrupt me,” answered Wilhelm ; “ perhaps you 
will not always think me right. These errors are like temporary 
props of an edifice ; they must not be removed till we have 
built a firm wall in their stead. My project therefore is, not at 
all to change those first -mentioned grand situations, or at least 
as much as possible to spare them, both collectively and indi- 
vidually ; but with respect to these external, single, dissipated 
and dissipating motives, to cast them all at once away, and 
substitute a solitary one instead of them.” 

“ And this ?” inquired Serlo, springing up froi^ his recum- 
bent posture. 

“ It lies in the piece itself,” answered Wilhelm, “ only I 
employ it rightly. There arc disturbances m Norway. You 
shall hear my plan, and try it. 

“ After the death of Hamlet the father, the Norwegians, 
lately conquered, grow unruly. The viceroy of that country 
sends his son, Horatio, an old school-friend of Hamlet’s, and 
distinguished above every other for his bravery and prudence, 
to Denmark, to press forward the equipment of thej^eet, which, 
under the new luxurious king, proceeds but slowly. Horatio 
has known the former king, having fought in his battles, having 
even stood in favour with him ; a circumstance by which the 
first ghost-scene will be nothing injured*. The new sovereign 
gives Horatio audience, and sends Laerjes into Norway with 
intelligence that the fleet will soon arrive, whilst Horatio is 
commissioned to accelerate the preparation of it ; and the 
Queen, on the other hand, will not consent that Hamlet, as 
he wishes, should go to sea along with him,*' 
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“ Heaven be praised I” cried Serlo ; we shall get rid 
of Wittenberg and the university, which was alwa^ .. sorry 
piece of business. I think your idea extremely good : for ex- 
cept these two distant objects, Norway and the fleet, the spec- 
tator will not be required to fancy anything ; the rest he will 
see ; yie rest takes place before him ; whereas his imagination, 
on the other plan, was hunted over all the world.” 

‘‘You easily perceive,” said Wilhelm, “how I shall con- 
trive to keep the other parts together. When Hamlet tells 
Horatio of his uncle’s crime, Horatio counsels him to go to 
Norway in his company, to secure the affections of the army, 
and return m warlike force. Hamlet albo is becoming danger- 
ous to the King and Queen ; they find no readier method of 
deliverance than to send him in the fleet, with Roscncrantz 
and Guildenstern to be spies upon him ; and as Laertes in the 
mean time comes from F ranee, they determine that this youth, 
exasperated even to murder, shall go after him. Unfavourable 
winds detain the fleet Hamlet returns : for his wandering 
through the churchyard perhaps some lucky motive may be 
thought of; his meeting with Laertes in Ophelia’s grave is a 
grand moment, which we must not part with. After this, the 
King resolves that it is better to get quit of Hamlet on the 
spot : the festival of his departure, the pretended reconcile- 
ment with l^aertcs, are now solemnised ; on which occasion 
knightly sports are held, and Laertfs fights with Hamlet. 
Without the four corpses I cannot end the piece ; not one of 
them can possibly be left. The right of popular election now 
again comes in force, and Hamlet gives his dying voice for 
Horatio.” 

•* Quick ! quick !” said Serlo ; “ sit down and work the 
piece : your plan has my entire approbation ; only do not let 
your zeal for it evaforate.” 

Chapter V. 

Wilhelm had already been for some time busied with 
translating Hamlet ; making use, as he laboured, of Wieland’s 
spirited performance, by means of which he had first become 
acquainted with Shakspeare. What in Wieland’s work had 
been omitted he replaced ; and he had at length procured him- 
self a complete version, at the very time when Serlo and he 
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finally agreed about the way of treating it. He now began* 
according to his planf to cut %ut and insert, to separate and 
unite, to alter and often to restore ; for, satisfied as he was 
with his own conception, it still appeared to him as if in exe- 
cuting it he were but spoiling the original. 

So soon as all was finished, he read his work to Serjo and 
the rest. They declared themselves exceedingly contented 
with it ; Serlo, in particular, made many flattering observa- 
tions. 

“You have felt very justly,” said he, among other things, 
“ that some external circumstances must accompany this piece ; 
but that they must be simpler than those which the great poet 
has employed. What takes place without the theatre, what 
the spectator does not see, but must imagine for himself, is 
like a background, in front of which the acting figures move. 
Your large and simple prospect of the fleet and Norway will 
very much improve the piece : if this were altogether taken 
from it, we should have but a family-scene remaining ; and the 
great idea, that here a kingly house by internal crimes and in- 
congruities goes down to ruin, would not be presented with its 
proper dignity. But if the former background were left stand- 
ing, so manifold, so fluctuating and confused, it would hurt the 
impression of the figures.” 

Wilhelm again took Shakspeare’s part ; alle^ng that he 
wrote for islanders, forJEnglishmen, who generally in the dis- 
tance were accustomed to see little else than ships and voy- 
ages, the coasts of France and privateers ; and thus what per- 
plexed and distracted others, was to them quite natural. 

Serlo assented ; and both of them were of opinion, that as 
as the piece was now to be produced upon the German stage, 
this more serious and simple background was the best adapted 
for the" German mind. > 

The parts had been distributed before : SerL un«Jertook 
Polonius ; Aurelia undertook Ophelia ; Laertes was already 
designated by his name ; a young, thickset, jolly new-comer 
was to be Horatio : the King and the Ghost alone occasioned 
some perplexity. For both of these there was no one but Old 
Boisterous remaining. Serlo proposed to make the Pedant 
King ; but against this our friend protested in the strongest 
terms. They could resolve on nothing. 

Wilhelm also had allowed both Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
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stern to continue in bis piece. “ Why not compr s them 
into one ?” said Serlo. “ Thi^ abbrevfetion will not c DSt you 
, much.** 

** Heaven keep me from all such curtailments !’* answered 
Wilhelm, “ they destroy at once the sense and the effect. 
What these two persons are and do, it is impossible to repre- 
sent by one. In such small matters we discover Shakspeare's 
g»-eatness. These soft approaches, this smirking and bowing, 
this assenting, wheedling, flattering, this whisking agility, this 
wagging of the tail, this allness and emptiness, this legal 
knavery, this ineptitude and insipidity, — how can they be ex- 
pressed by a single man ? There ought to be at least a dozen 
of these people, n they could be had : for it is only in society 
that they are anything ; they are society itself ; and Shak- 
speare snowed no littie wisdom and discernment in bringing in 
a pair of them. Besides, I need them as a couple that may be 
contrasted with the single, noble, excellent Horatio.’* 

“ 1 understand you,” answered Serlo, “and we can arrange 
it. One ot them we shall hand over to Elmira, Old Boister- 
ous’s eldest daughter . it will all be right, if they look well 
enough, and 1 will deck and trim the puppets so that it shall 
be a plea'surc to behold them.” 

Philina was rejoicing not a little that she had to act the 
Duchess iiuithe small subordinate play. “ I will show it so 
natural,” ciied she, “how you wed a^second without loss of 
tune, when ^ on have loved the Jhst immensely. I hope to 
gain the loudest plaudits, and every man shall wish he were 
the third.” 

Aurelia gav^e a frown ; her spleen against Philma was in- 
creasing every day. 

“’Tis a pity, I declare,” said Serlo, “that we have no bal- 
let ; else you should dance me a pas de deux with your first, 
and thjpn qjjother with your second husband, — and the first 
might dance himself to sleep by the me asure ; and your bits 
of feet and ankles would look so pretty, tripping to and fro 
upon the side stage.” 

“ Of rny ankles you do not know much,” replied she snap- 
pishly ; “and as to my bits of feet,” cried she, hastily reaching 
below the tabic, pulling off her slippers, and holding them to- 
gether out to Serlo ; “ here are the cases of them, and I give 
you leave to find me nicer ones.” 

voi . II. 
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“ It were a serious task,** said he, looking at the elegant 
half-shoes. “ In truth, one dc#s not often meet with anything 
so dainty." 

They were of Parisian workmanship ; Philina had obtained 
them as a present from the Countess, a lady whose foot was 
celebrated for its beauty. ^ 

“ A charming thing 1" cried Serlo ; •* my heart leaps at the 
sight of them." 

*• What gallant throbs !** replied Philina. 

“ There is nothing in the world beyond a pair of slippers,*’ 
said he ; •• of such pretty manufacture, in their proper time 
and place, when " 

Philina took her slippers from his hands, crying, ** You 
have squeezed them all ! They are far too wide for me !*’ She 
played with them, and rubbed the soles of them together. 

How hot it is 1” cried she, clapping the sole upon her cheek, 
then again rubbing, and holding it to Serlo. He was innocent 
enough to stretch out his hand to feel the warmth. “ Clip ! 
clap I" cried she, giving him a smart rap over the knuckles 
with the heel, so that he screamed and drew back his hand ; 
“ I will teach you to use my slippers better." 

“And I will teach you to use old folk like childfbn,*' cried 
the other ; then sprang up, seized her, and plundered many a 
kiss, every one of which she artfully contested with a show of 
serious reluctance. this romping, her long hair got loose, 
and floated round the group ; the chair overset ; and Aurelia, 
inwardly indignant at such rioting, arose in great vexation. 


Chapter VI. 

Though in this remoulding of Hamlet many characters 
had been cut off, a sufficient number of them still remained ; 
a number which the company was scarcely adequate t^meet. 

“ If this is the way of it,” said Serlo, “ our prompter him- 
self must issue from his den, and mount the stage, and become 
a personage like one of us." 

“In his own station,” answered Wilhelm, “I have fre- 
quently admired him." 

“ I do not think," said Serlo, “ that there is in the world 
a more perfect artist of his kind. No spectator ever hears 
him ; we upon the stage catch every syllable. He has formed 
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in himself, as it were, a peculiar set of vocal organs . r this 
purpose ; he is like a Genius tMht whisp^s intelligibly to us in 
the hour of need. He feels as if by instinct what portion of 
his task an actor is completely master of ; and anticipates from 
afar where his memory will fail him. I have known cases, in 
which J myself had scarcely read my part ; he said it over to 
me word for word, and I played happily. Yet he has %ome 
peculiarities, which would make another in his place quite use- 
less. For example, he takes such an interest in the pieces, 
that in giving any mov^ri, passage, he does not indeed declaim 
it, but he reads it with all pomp and pathos. By this ill habit 
he has nonplussed me on more than one occasion." 

**As with another of his singularities," observed Aurelia, 
“he once left me sticking fast in a very dangerous pass- 
age." 

“ How could this happen, with the man’s attentiveness ?" 
said Wilhelm. 

“He is so affected," said Aurelia, “by certain passages, 
that he weeps warm tears, and for a few moments loses all re- 
flection ; and it is not properly passages such as we should 
call affecting that produce this impression on him ; but, if I 
express myself clearly, the beautjftd passages, those out of 
which the pure spirit of the poet looks forth, as it were, through 
open sparklfhg eyes ; passages which others at most rejoice 
over, and which many thousands altogether overlook." 

“ And with a soul so tender, why does he never venture on 
the stage ?" 

“A hoarse voice," said Serlo, “and a stiff carriage ex- 
clude him from it ; as his melancholic temper excludes him 
from society. What trouble have 1 taken, and in vain, to 
make myself familiar with him ! But he is a charming reader ; 
such another I hav^never heard ; no one can observe like him 
the nartbvTffinit between declamation and graceful recital." 

“ The very man 1" exclaimed our friend, “ the very man ! 
What a fortunate discovery I We have now the proper hand 
for delivering the passage of The rugged Pyrrhus y 

“ One requires your eagerness," said Serlo, “ before one 
can employ every object in the use it was meant for.” 

“In truth," said Wilhelm, “ I was very much afraid we 
should be obliged to leave this passage out ; the omission 
would have lamed the whole play." 
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** Well 1 That is what I cannot understand,*’ observed 
Aurelia. • • 

** I hope you will ere long be of my opinion,” answered 
Wilhelm. “ Shakspeare has introduced these travelling players 
with a double purpose. The person who recites the death of 
Priam with such feeling, in the Jirsf place, makes a deep im- 
pression on the Prince himself ; he sharpens the conscience 
of the wavering youth : and, accordingly, this scene becomes 
a prelude to that other, where, in the second place, the little 
play produces such effect upon the King. Hamlet sees him- 
self reproved and put to shame by the player, who feels so 
deep a sympathy in foreign and fictitious woes : and the thought 
of making an experiment upon the conscience of his stepfather 
is in consequence suggested to him. What a royal monologue 
is that, which ends the second act ! How charming it will be 
to speak it ! 

** O what a rogue and peasant slave am 1 1 
Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working all his visage wanii’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! JA^hat’s Hecuba to him. 

Or he to Hecuba, that he should weep for her ?” 

“ If we can but persuade our man to come upon the stage,” 
observed Aurelia. 

“We must lead him to by degrees,” said Serlo. “At 
the rehearsal, he may read the passage ; we shall tell him that 
an actor whom we are expecting is to play it ; and so, by and 
by, we shall lead him nearer to the point.*-" 

Having agreed on this affair, the conversatioff nexv turned 
upon the Ghost. Wilhelm could not bring himself to give the 
part of the living King to the Pedant, that so Old Boisterous 
might play the Ghost : he was of opinion that they ought to 
wait a while ; because some other actors had announced them- 
selves, and among these it was probable they would find a 
fitter man. 

We can easily conceive, then, how astonished Wilhelm 
must have been, when returning home that evening, he found 
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a billet lying on his table» sealed with singular figure and 
containing what follows : • • 

“ Strange youth ! we know thou art in great perplexity. 
For thy Hamlet thou canst hardly find men enough, not to 
speak of Ghosts. Thy zeal deserves a miracle : miracles we 
cannot work ; but somewhat marvellous shall happen. If thou 
have fcith, the Ghost shall arise at the proper hour ! Be of 
courage and keep firm 1 This needs no answer : thy deter- 
mination will be known to us.’* 

With this curious sheet he hastened back to Serlo, who 
read it and re-read it, and at last declaicd with a thoughtful 
look, that it seemed a matter of some moment ; that they must 
consider we‘ll and seriously whether they could risk it. They 
talked the subject over at some length ; Aurelia was silent, 
only smiling now and then; and a few days after, when speak- 
ing of the incident again, she gave our friend, not obscurely, to 
understand, that she held it all for a joke of Serlo’s. She de- 
sired him to cast away anxiety, and to expect the Ghost with 
patience. 

Serlo, for most part, was in excellent humour : the actors 
that were going to leave him took all possible pains to play 
well, that their absence might be properly regretted ; and this, 
combined with the newfangled zeal of the others, gave promise 
of the best results. 

His intercourse with Wilhelm had Hot failed to exert some 
influence on him. He began to speak more about art : for, 
after all, he was a German ; and Germans like to give them- 
selves accouni of what they do. Wilhelm wrote down many 
of their conversations ; which, as our narrative must not be so 
often interrupted here, we shall communicate to such of our 
readers as feel an interest in dramaturgic matters, by some 
other opportunity. • 

In |»rti«ular, one evening, the Manager was very merry 
in speaking of the part of Polonius, and huw he meant to take 
it up. ** I engage,” said he, “on this occasion, to present a 
very meritorious person in his best aspect. The repose and 
security of this old gentleman, his emptiness and his signi- 
ficance, his exterior gracefulness and interior meanness, his 
frankness and sycophancy, his sincere roguery and deceitful 
truth, I will introduce with all due elegance in their fit propor- 
tions, This respectable, gray-haired, enduring, time-serving 
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haif4cnave I will represent in the most courtly style : the occa- 
sional roughness and* coarseneas of our author’s strokes will 
further me here. I will speak like a book, when I am pre- 
pared beforehand ; and like an ass, when 1 utter the over- 
dowings of my heart. I will be insipid and absurd enough to 
chime-in with every one ; and acute enough never to observe 
when people make a mock of me. I have seldom takeh up a 
part with so much zeal and roguishness.” 

“ Could I but hope as much from mine !” exclaimed Aure- 
lia. ** I have neither youth nor softness enough to be at home 
in this character. One thing alone I am too sure of ; the feel- 
ing that turns Ophelia’s brain, I shall not want.” 

*‘We must not take the matter up so strictly,” said our 
friend. *‘For my share, I am certain, that the wish to act the 
character of Hamlet has led me exceedingly astray, through- 
out my study of the piece. And now the more I look into the 
part, the more clearly do I see, that in my whole form and 
physiognomy, there is not one feature such as Shakspeare 
meant for Hamlet. When I consider with what nicety the 
various circumstances are adapted to each other, I can scarcely 
hope to produce even a tolerable effect.” 

“You are entering on your new career with becoming con- 
scientiousness,” said Serlo. “ The actor fits himself to his part 
as he can, and the part to him as it must. But hOw has Shak- 
speare drawn his HamCet ? Is he then so utterly unlike you?” 

“ In the first place,” answered Wilhelm, “ he is fair- 
haired.” 

“That I call farfetched,” observed Aurelia. “How do you 
infer that ?” 

“As a Dane, as a Northman, he is fair-haircvl and blue- 
eyed by descent.” 

“ And you think Shakspeaie had this' in view ?” 

“ I do not find it specially expressed ; but, b^-soarparison 
of passages, I think it incontestable. The fencing tires him ; 
the sweat is running from his brow ,* and the Queen remarks : 
He's fat and scant of breath. Can you conceive him to be 
otherwise than plump and fair-haired ? Brown-complexioned 
people in their youth are seldom plump. And does not his 
wavering melancholy, his soft lamenting, his irresolute acti- 
vity, accord with such a figure ? From a dark-haired young 
man you would look for more decision and impetuosity.” 
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<*You are spoiling my imagination,” cried Aurelia: away 
with your fat Hamlets ! Do ifbt set ydlir well-fed Prince be- 
fore us I Give us rather any succetfaneum that will move us, 
will delight us. The intention of tl^e author is of less import- 
ance to us than our own enjoyment, and we need a charm 
that i| adapted for us.” 


Chapter VII. 

One evening a disDi»le arose among our friends about the 
novel and the drama, and which of them deserved the prefer- 
ence. Serlo said it was a fruitless and misunderstood debate; 
both might be superior in their kinds, only each must keep 
within the limits proper to it. 

“About their limits and their kinds,” said Wilhelm, “I 
confess myself not altogether clear.” 

“Who is so?” said the other; “and yet perhaps it were 
worth while to come a little closer to the business.’' 

They conversed together long upon the matter ; and in 
fine, the following was nearly the result of their discussion : 

“ In the novel as well as in the drama, it is human nature 
and human action that we see. The difference between these 
sorts of fiction lies not merely in their outward form ; not 
merely in tlfb circumstance that the personages of the one are 
made to speak, while those of the othfr have commonly their 
history narrated. Unfortunately many dramas are but novels, 
which proceed by dialogue ; and it would not be impossible to 
write a drama ia the shape of letters. 

“But in the novel, it is chiefly sentiments and events that 
are exhibited ; in the drama, it is characters and deeds. The 
novel must go slowly forward ; and the sentiments of the hero, 
by some means or* another, must restrain the tendency of the 
whole ^o*Wifold itself and to conclude. The drama, on the 
other hand, must hasten, and the character of the hero must 
press forward to the end ; it does not restraip, but is restrained. 
The novel-hero must be suffering, at least he must not in a 
high degree be active ; in the dramatic one, we look for acti- 
vity and deeds. Grandison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Tom Jones himself, are, if not suffering, at least 
retarding personages ; and the incidents are all in some sort 
modelled by their sentiments, In the drama the hero models 
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n*)t;>thing by himself ; all things withstand him, and he clears 
and casts away the hindrances from off his path, or else sinks 
under them.” 

Our friends were also of opinion, that in the novel some 
degree of scope may be allowed to Chance ; but that it must 
always be led and guided by the sentiments of the personages ; 
on the other hand, that Fate, which, by means of outwai‘d un- 
connected circumstances, carries forward men, without their 
own concurrence, to an unforeseen catastrophe, can have place 
only in the drama ; that Chance may produce pathetic situa- 
tions, but never tragic ones ; Fate, on the other hand, ought 
always to be terrible ; and is in the highest sense tragic, when 
it brings into a ruinous concatenation the guilty man, and the 
guiltless that was unconcerned with him. 

These considerations led them back to the play of Ham- 
let, and the peculiarities of its composition. The hero in this 
case, it was observed, is endowed more properly with senti- 
ments than with a character ; it is events alone that push him 
on ; and accordingly the piece has in some measure the ex- 
pansion of a novel. But as it is Fate that draws the plan ; af^ 
the story issues from a deed of terror, and the hero is conti 
nually driven forward to a deed of terror, the work is tragic in 
the highest sense, and admits of no other than a tragic end. 

They were now to study and peruse the piece to common : 
to commence what artt called the book-rehearsals. These 
Wilhelm had looked forward to as to a festival. Having for- 
merly collated all the parts, no obstacle on this side could 
oppose him. The whole of the actors were acquainted with 
the piece ; he endeavoured to impress their minds with the 
importance of these book-rehearsals. “As you require,” said 
he, “ of every musical performer, that he shall, in some de- 
gree, be able to play from the book ; so tevery actor, every 
educated man, should train himself to recite from fcJvi U»ok, to 
catch immediately the character of any drama, any poem, any 
tale he may be reading, and exhibit it with grace and readi- 
ness. No committing of the piece to memory will be of ser- 
vice, if the actor have not in the first place penetrated into 
the sense and spirit of his author ; the mere letter will avail 
him nothing.” 

Serlo declared, that he would overlook all subsequent re- 
hearsals, the last rehearsal itself, if justice were but done to 
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these rehearsals from the book. “ f or commonly/* aid he, 
‘‘there is nothing more amuting than ^to hear an acto> speak 
of study ; it is as if freemasons wer.'' to talk of building.” 

The rehearsal passed accordirig to their wishes ; and we 
may assert, that the fame and favour wHich our company ac- 
quired afterwards, had their foundation in these few but well- 
spent hours. 

“You did right, my friend,” said Serlo, when they were 
alone, “ in speaking to our fellow-labourers so earnestly ; and 
yet I am afraid they wil- scarcely fulfil your wishes.” 

“How so asked Wilhelm. 

“I have noticed,” answered Serlo, “that as easily as you 
may set m motion the imaginations of men, gladly as they 
listen to your tales and fictions, it is yet very seldom that you 
find among them any touch of an imagination you can call 
productive. In actors this remark is strikingly exemplified. 
Any one of them is well content to undertake a beautiful, 
praiseworthy, brilliant part ; and seldom will any one of tiiem 
do more than self-complacently transport himself into his 
hero’s place, without in the smallest troubling his head whe- 
ther other people view him so or not. But to seize with viva- 
city what the author’s feeling was in writing ; what portion of 
your individual qualities you must cast off, in order to do jus- 
tice to a pfrt ; how by your own conviction that you are be- 
come another man, you may carry with you the convictions ot 
the audience ; how by the inward truth of your conceptive 
power, you can change these boards into a temple, this paste- 
board into wojds ; to seize and execute all this is given to 
very few. Thrt internal strength of soul, by which alone de- 
ception can be brought about ; that lying truth, without which 
nothing will affect us rightly, have by most men never even 
been imagined. • 

not then press too hard for spirit and feeling in 
our friends I The surest way is fiist coolly to instruct them 
in the sense and letter of the piece ; if possible, to open their 
understandings. Whoever has the talent will then, of his own 
accord, eagerly adopt the spirited feeling and manner of ex- 
pression ; and those who have it not, will at least be pre- 
vented from acting or reciting altogether falsely. And among 
actors, as indeed in all cases, there is no worse arrangement 
than for any one to make pretensions to the spirit of a thing, 
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while the sense and letter of it are not ready and clear to 
him." • e 

Chapter VIII. 

Coming to the first stage-rehearsal very early, Wilhelm 
found himself alone upon the boards. The appearance of the 
place surprised him, and awoke the strangest recollections. 
A forest and village-scene stood exactly represented as he 
once had seen it in the theatre of his native town. On that 
occasion also, a rehearsal was proceeding ; and it was the 
morning when Mariana first confessed her love to him, and 
promised him a happy interview. The peasants* cottages re- 
sembled one another on the two stages, as they did in nature; 
the true morning sun, beaming through a half-closed window- 
shutter, fell upon a part of a bench ill-joined to a cottage-door ; 
but unhappily it did not now enlighten Mariana's waist and 
bosom. He sat down, reflecting on this strange coincidence: 
he almost thought that perhaps on this very spot he would 
soon see her again. And alas ! the truth was nothing more, 
than that an afterpiece to which this scene belonged was at 
that time very often played upon the German stage. 

Out of these meditations he was roused by the other 
actors ; along with whom two amateurs, frequenters of the 
wardrobe and the stage, came in, and saluted Wilhelm with a 
show of great enthusiasifc. One of these was in some degree 
attached to Frau Melina: but the other was entirely a pure 
friend of art ; and both were of the kind which a good com- 
pany should always wish to have about it. It was difficult to 
say whether their love for the stage or their knowledge of it 
was the greater. They loved it too much to know it perfectly; 
they knew it well enough to prize the good, and to discard the 
bad. But their inclination being so powerful, they could tole- 
rate the mediocre ; and the glorious joy, which •fch.ejw expe- 
rienced from the foretaste and the aftertaste of excellence, 
surpassed expression. The mechanical department gave them 
pleasure, the intellectual charmed them ; and so strong was 
their susceptibility, that even a discontinuous rehearsal afforded 
them a species of illusion. Deficiencies appeared in their eyes 
to fade away in distance ; the successful touched them like an 
object near at hand. In a word, they were judges such as 
every artist wishes in his own department. Their favourite xpove- 
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ment was from the side-scenes to the pit, and from t e pit to 
the side-scenes; their happiest place ^as in the waidrobe; 
their busiest employment was in trying to improve th*. dress, 
position, recitation, gesture of ih.* actor ; their liveliest con- 
versation was on the effect produced by him ; their most con- 
stant effort was to keep him accurate, active and attentive, 
to dd him service or kindness, and, without squandering, to 
procure for the company a series of enjoyments. The two 
had obtained the exclusive privilege of being present on the 
stage at rehearsals as well as exhibitions. In regard to Ham- 
let, they had not in aii points agreed with Wilhelm ; here and 
there he had yielded ; but for most part he had stood by his 
opinion ; and, upon the whole, these discussions had been 
very useful in the forming of his taste. He showed both gen- 
tlemen how much he valued them ; and they again predicted 
nothing iCss, from these combined endeavours, than a new 
epoch for the German theatre. 

The presence of these persons was of great service during 
• the rehearsals. In particular, they laboured to convince our 
players that, throughout the whole of their preparations, the 
posture and action, as they were intended ultimately to ap- 
pear, should always be combined with the words, and thus 
the whole be mechanically united by habit. In rehearsing a 
tragedy especially, they said, no common movement with the 
hands should be allowed : a tragic aator that took snuff in the 
rehearsal always frightened them ; for, in all probability, on 
coming to the same passage in the exhibition he would miss 
his pinch. Nay, on the same principles, they maintained that 
no one should rehearse in boots, if his part were to be played 
in shoes. But nothing, they declared, afflicted them so much 
as when the women, in rehearsing, stuck their hands into the 
folds of their gow»s. 

thft persuasion of our friends, another very good effect 
was brought about ; the actors all began to learn the use of 
arms. Since military parts occur so frequently, said they, can 
anything look more absurd than men without the smallest par- 
ticle of discipline, trolling about the stage in captains’ and 
majors’ uniforms ? 

Wilhelm and Laertes were the first that took lessons of a 
subaltern : they continued their practising of fence with the 
greatest zeal. 
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Such pains did our two amateurs give themselves for per- 
fecting a company, which had SB> fortunately come together. 
They were thus providing for the future satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, while the public was usually laughing at their taste. People 
did not know what gratitude they owed our friends ; particu- 
larly for performing one service, the service of frequently im- 
pressing on the actor the fundamental point, that it waS his 
duty to speak so loud as to be heard. In this simple matter, 
they experienced more opposition and repugnance than could 
have been expected. Most part maintained that they were 
heard well enough already ; some laid the blame upon the 
building ; others said, one could not yell and bellow, when one 
had to speak naturally, secretly, or tenderly. 

Our two friends having an immeasurable stock of patience, 
tried every means of undoing this delusion, of getting round 
this obstinate self-will. They spared neither arguments nor 
flatteries ; and at last they reached their object, being aided not 
a little by the good example of Wilhelm. By him they were 
requested to sit down m the remotest corners of the house ; and 
every time they did not hear him perfectly, to rap on the bench 
with a key. He articulated well, spoke out in a measured man- 
ner, raised his tones gradually, and did not overcry himself in 
the most vehement passages. The rapping of the key was 
heard less and less every new rehearsal : by and fey the rest 
submitted to the same operation ; and at last it seemed rational 
to hope, that the piece would be heard by every one in all the 
nooks of the house. 

I*- From this example, we may see how desirous people are to 
reach their object in their own way ; what need there often is 
of enforcing on them truths which are self-evident ; and how 
difficult it may be to reduce the man, who aims at effecting 
something, to admit the primary conditions tender which alone 
his enterprise is possible. 


Chapter IX. 

The necessary preparations for scenery and dresses, and 
whatever else was requisite, were now proceeding. In regard 
to certain scenes and passages, our friend had whims of his 
own, which Serlo humoured, partly in consideration of their 
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bargain, partly from conviction, and because he hoped Sy these 
civilities to gain Wilhelm, and to leadp him according to his 
own purposes the more implicitly in time to come. 

Thus, for example, the King c.nd Queen were, at the first 
audience, to appear sitting on the throne, with the courtiers at 
the sides, and Hamlet standing undistinguished in the crowd. 
“ Hafelct,” said he, “must keep himself quiet ; his sable dress 
will sufficiently point him out. He should rather shun remark 
than seek it. Not till the audience is ended, and the King 
speaks with him as with a son, should he advance, and allow 
the scene to take its course.” 

A formidable obstacle still remained, in regard to the two 
pictures, which Hamlet so passionately refers to the scene 
with his mother. “ We ought,” said Wilhelm, “to have both 
of them visible, at fall length, in the bottom of the chamber, 
near the main door ; and the former King must be clad in 
armour, like the Ghost, and hang at the side where it enters. 
I could wish that the figure held its right hand in a command- 
ing attitude ; were somewhat turned away ; and as it were 
looked over its shoulder, that so it might perfectly resemble the 
Ghost at the moment when he issues from the door. It will 
produce a great effect, when at this instant Hamlet looks upon 
the Ghost, and the Queen upon the picture. The stepfather 
may be pa%ited in royal ornaments, but not so striking.” 

There were several other points tof this sort, about which 
we shall perhaps elsewhere have opportunity to t>peak. 

“Are you then inexorably bent on Hamlet’s dying at the 
end ?” inquire 1 Serlo. 

“ How car I keep him alive,’* said Wilhelm, “ when the 
whole piece is pressing him to death ? We have already talked 
at large on that matter.” 

“ But the pubSc wishes him to live.” 

show the public any other complaisance ; but as to 
this, I cannot. We often wish that some gallant useful man, 
who is dying of a chronic disease, might yet live longer. The 
family weep, and conjure the physician, but he cannot stay 
him ; and no more than this physician can withstand the ne- 
cessity of nature, can we give law to an acknowledged neces- 
sity of art^ It is a false compliance with the multitude, to 
raise in them emotions which they ‘u/ish, when these are not 
emotions which they oughts to feel.” 
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‘♦Whoever pays the cash,” said Serlo, “may require the 
ware according to his Uking.” t 

“ Doubtless, in some degree,” replied our friend ; “ but a 
great public should be reverenced, not used as children are, 
when pedlars wish to hook the money from them. By present- 
ing excellence to the people, you should gradually excite in 
them a taste and feeling for the excellent ; and they wifi pay 
their money with double satisfaction, when reason itself has no- 
thing to object against this outlay. The public you may flatter, 
as you do a well-beloved child, to better, to enlighten it ; not 
as you do a pampered child of quality, to perpetuate the error 
you profit from.” 

In this planner, various other topics were discussed relating 
to the question : What might still be changed in the piece, and 
what must of necessity remain untouched ? We shall not enter 
farther on those points at present ; but perhaps at some future 
time we may admit this altered Hamlet itself to such of our 
readers as feel any interest in the subject. 

Chapter X. 

The main rehearsal was at length concluded ; it had lasted 
very long. Serlo and Wilhelm still found much to care for : 
notwithstanding all the time which had already bee» consumed 
in preparation, some higiily necessary matters had been left to 
the very last moment. 

Thus, the pictures of the kings, for instance, were not 
ready ; and the scene between Hamlet and his Mother, from 
which so powerful an effect was looked for, had a very helpless 
aspect, as the business stood ; for neither Ghost nor painted 
image of him was at present forthcoming. Serlo made a jest 
of this perplexity : “ We should be in a pretty scrape,” said he, 
“if the Ghost were to decline appearing, and the*gvajfd had 
nothing to fight with but the air, and our prompter were obliged 
to speak the spirit’s part from the side-scenes.” 

“We will not scare away our strange friend by unbelief,” 
said Wilhelm ; “ doubtless at the proper season he will come, 
and astonish us as much as the spectators.” 

“ Well, certainly,” said Serlo, “ I shall be a happy man to- 
morrow night, when once this piece is fairly acted. It costs us 
more arrangement than I dreamed of.” 
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••But none of you,’* exclaimed Philina, “Will be happier 
than I, little as rny part disturbs me. Really, to hear . single 
subject talked of forever and forever, when aftof all thej e is no- 
thing to come of it, beyond an exhibition which will be forgot- 
ten like so many hundred others, this is what I have not pa- 
tience for. In Heaven’s name, not so many//"^.f and cons! The 
guestfe you entertain have always something to object against 
the dinner; nay, if you could hear them talk of it at home, they 
cannot understand how it was possible to undergo so sad a 
business.” 

“ Let me turn your illustration, pretty one. to my own ad- 
vantage,” answered Wilhelm. “ Consider how much must be 
done by art and nature, by traffickers and tradesmen, before an 
entertainment can be given. How many years the stag must 
wander m the forest, the fish in the river or the sea, before they 
can desei ve to grace our table ! And what cares and consulta- 
tions with her cooks and servants has the lady of the house sub- 
mitted to ! Observe with what indifference the people swallow 
the production of the distant vintager, the seaman and the 
vintner, as if it were a thing of course. And ought these men 
to cease from labouring, providing and preparing; ought the 
master of the house to cease from purchasing and laying up the 
fruit of their exertions, because at last the enjoyment it affords 
is transitoi^y? But no enjoyment can be transitory; the im- 
pression which it leaves is permanenl^; and what is done with 
diligence and effort communicates to the spectator a hidden 
force, of which we cannot say how far its influence may reach.” 

“’Tis all one to me,” replied Philina ; “ only here again I 
must observe that you men are constantly at variance with 
yourselves. With all this conscientious horror at curtailing 
Shakspeare, you have missed the finest thought there was in 
Hamlet 1” o 

“Jj^tei^nest ?” cried our friend. 

“Certainly the finest,” said Philina ; “the Prince himself 
takes pleasure in it.” 

“And it is?” inquired Serlo. 

“ If you wore a wig,” replied Philina, “ I would pluck it 
very coolly off you ; for I think you need to have your under- 
standing opened.” 

1 he rest began to think what she could mean ; the conver- 
sation paused. The party arose ; it was now grown late ; they 
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seemed about to separate. Wfiile they were standing in this 
undetermined mood, PJiilina all^t once struck-up a song, with 
a very graceful, pleasing tune : 

Sing me not with such emotion 
How the night so lonesome is; 

Pretty maids, I’ve got a notion 
It is the reverse of this. 

For as wife and man are plighted, 

And the better half the wife ; 

So is night to day united, 

Night’s the better half of life. 

Can you joy in bustling daytime, 

Day when none can get his will ? 

It is good for work, for haytime. 

For much other it is ill. 

But when, in the nightly glooming, 

Social lamp on table glows, 

Face for faces dear illuming, 

And such jest and joyance goes ; 

When the fiery pert young fellow, 

Wont by day to run or ride, 

Whispering now some tale would tell O,— 

All so gentle by your side ; 

o 

When the nightingale to lovers 
Lovingly her songlet sings, 

Which for exiles and sad i overs 

Like mere woe and wailing rings : 

With a heart how lightsome feeling 
Do ye count the kindly clock. 

Which, twelve times deliberate pealing, 

Tells you none tonight shall knock ! 

• 

Therefore, on all fit occasions, 

Mark it, maidens, what 1 sing : 

Every day its own vexations, 

And the night its joys will bring. 

She made a little courtesy on concluding, and Serlo gave a 
loud “ Bravo!” She scuttled ofif, and left the room with a tee- 
hee of laughter. They heard her singing and skipping as -she 
went down-stairs. 

Serlo passed into another room; Wilhelm bade Aurelia 
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good-night ; but she continued looking at him for h few mo- 
ments, and said : • • ^ 

** How I dislike that woman ! dislike her "from my heart, 
and to her very slightest qualities I Those brown eyelashes, 
with her fair hair, which our brother thinks so charming, I 
cannot bear to look at; and that scar upon her brow has some- 
thing •in it so repulsive, so low and base, that I could recoil 
ten paces every time I meet her. She was lately telling as a 
joke, that her father, when she was a child, threw a plate at her 
head, of which this is the mark. It is well that she is marked 
in the eyes and brow, that those about her may be on their 
guard.” 

Wilhelm made no answer, and Aurelia went on, apparently 
with greater spleen : 

** It is next to impossible to speak a friendly or civil word 
to her, so deeply do I hate her, with all her wheedling. Would 
that we were rid of her ! And you too, my friend, have a cer- 
tain complaisance for the creature, a way of acting towards 
her, that grieves me to the soul; an attention which borders on 
respect ; which, by Heaven! she does not merit.” 

Whatever she may be,” replied our friend, ** I owe her 
thanks. Her upbringing is to blame : to her natural character 
I would do justice.” 

“ Charat^r!” exclaimed Aurelia; “and do you think such 
a creature has a character ? O you mAi I It is so like you ! 
These are the women you deserve !” 

“ My friend, can you suspect me?” answered Wilhelm. “ I 
will give account of every minute I have spent beside her.” 

“Come, cone,” replied Aurelia; “it is late, wc will not 
quarrel. All like each, and each like all I Good-night, my 
friend 1 Good-nighty my sparkling bird of Paradise I” 

Wilhelm asked flow he had earned this title. 

“ Amnikmr time,” cried she; “ another time. They say it has 
no feet, but hovers in the air, and lives cn aether. That, how- 
ever, is a story, a poetic fiction. Good-night I Dream sweetly, 
if you are in luck I” 

She proceeded to her room ; and he, being left alone, made 
haste to his. 

Half angrily he walked along his chamber to and fro. The 
jesting but decided tone of Aurelia had hurt him : he felt 
deeply how unjust she was. Could he treat Philina with un 

VOL. II. o 
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kindness or ill-nature ? She had done no evil to him : but for 
any love to her, he could proftdly and confidently take his con- 
science to witness that it was not so. 

On the point of beginning to undress, he was going forward 
to his bed to draw aside the curtains, when, not without ex- 
treme astonishment, he saw a pair of w^omen’s slippers lying on 
the floor before it. One of them was resting on its sole, the 
other on its edge. They were Philina's slippers ; he recognised 
them but too well. He thought he noticed some disorder in the 
curtains; nay it seemed as if they moved. He stood, and 
looked with unaverted eyes. * « 

A new impulse, which he took for anger, cut his breath : 
after a short pause, he recovered, and cried in a firm tone : 

“ Come out, Philina I What do you mean by this ? Where 
is your sense, your modesty ? Are we to be the speech of the 
house tomorrow?” 

Nothing stirred. 

I do not jest,” continued he ; “these pranks are little to 
my taste.” 

No sound 1 No motion ! 

Irritated and determined, he at last went forward to the bed, 
and tore the curtains asunder. “Arise,” said be, “if I am not 
to give you up my room tonight.” 

With great surprise, he found his bed unt/ccupied ; the 
sheets and pillows in the sleekest rest. He looked around ; he 
searched, and searched, but found no traces of the rogue. Be- 
hind the bed, the stove, the drawers, there was nothing to be 
seen : he sought with great and greater diligence ; a spiteful 
looker-on might have believed that he was seeking in the hope 
of finding. 

All thought of sleep was gone. He put the slippers on his 
table; went past it up and down; often paused before it ; and 
a wicked sprite that watched him has asserted, t h oe mi r friend 
employed himself for several hours about these dainty little 
shoes ; that he viewed them with a certain interest ; that he 
handled them and played with them : and it was not till towards; 
morning that he threw himself on the bed, without undressing, 
where he fell asleep amidst a world of curious fantasies. 

He was still slumbering, when Serlo entered hastily : “Where 
are you?” cried he; “Still in bed? Impossible I I want you 
in the theatre ; we have a thousand things to do.” 
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Chaptej^ XI, • 

The forenoon and the aftemo^ \i fled rapidly away. The 
playhouse was already full ; our friend hastened to dress. It 
was not with the joy which it had given him when he first es- 
sayed jt, that he now put on the garb of Hamlet : he only 
dressed himself that he might be in readiness. On joining 
the women in the stage-room, they unanimously cried that no- 
thing sat upon him right; the fine feather stood awTy, the 
buckle of his belt did not fit : they began to slit, to sew, and 
piece together. The music started: Philina still objected 
somewhat to his ruff ; Aurelia had much to say against his 
mantle. “Leave me alone, good people,” cried he, “ this neg- 
ligence will make me liker Hamlet.” The women would not 
let him go bat continued trimming him. The music ceased ; 
the acting was begun. He looked at himself m the glass ; 
pressed his hat closer down upon his face, and retouched the 
painting of his cheeks. 

At this instant, somebody came rushing in and cried : “ The 
Ghost ! The Ghost !” 

Wilhelm had not once had lime all day to think of the 
Ghost, and whether it w^ould come or not. His anxiety on 
that head wa^ at length removed, and now some strange as- 
sistant was to be expected. The stage^manager came in, in- 
quiring after various matters : Wilhelm had not time to ask 
about the Ghost ; he hastened to present himself before the 
throne, where King and C2ueen, surrounded with their court, 
were already glancing in all the splendours of royalty, and 
waiting till the scene in front of them should be concluded. 
He caught the Irst words of Horatio, who was speaking Oi the 
Ghost in extreme confusion, and seemed to have almost for- 
gotten h is Pjy l. 

The mfermediate curtain went aloft, and Hamlet saw the 
crowded house before him. Horatio lia\ing spoken his ad- 
dress, and been dismissed by the King, pressed through to 
Hamlet ; and, as if presenting himseh to the Prince, he said ; 
“ The Devil is in harness ; he has put us all in fright.” 

In the mean while two men of large stature, in white cloaks 
and capuches, were observed standing in the side-scenes. Our 
friend, in the distraction, embarrassment and hurry of the mo- 
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ment, had failed in the first soliloquy ; at least such was his 
own opinion, though Itud pla%dits had attended his exit. Ac- 
cordingly he made his next entrance in no pleasant mood, with 
the dreary wintry feejing of dramatic condemnation. Yet he 
girded up his mind ; and spoke that appropriate passage on 
the rouse and wassel,” the “ heavy-headed revel" of the Danes, 
with suitable indifference : he had, like the audience, in think- 
ing of it, quite forgotten the Ghost ; and he started in real ter- 
ror, when Horatio cried out, Look, my lord, it comes !" He 
whirled violently round ; and the tall noble figure, the low in- 
audible tread, the light movement in the heaw-looking armour, 
made such an impression on him, that he stood as if trans- 
formed to stone, and could utter only in a half-voice his : 
“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us !" He glared at 
the form ; drew a deep breathing once or twice, and pro- 
nounced his address to the Ghost in a manner so confused, so 
broken, so constrained, that the highest art could not have hit 
the mark so well. 

His translation of this passage now stood him in good stead. 
He had kept very close to the original ; in which the arrange- 
ment of the words appeared to him expressive of a mind con- 
founded, terrified and seized with horror : • 

** Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, r 
Bring with thefi^airs from Heaven or blasts from Hell, 

Be Ihy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee; I’ll call thee Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : O answer me !” 

A deep effect was visible in the audience. The Ghost beckoned, 
the Prince followed him amid the loudest plaudits. 

The scene changed ; and when the two had re-appeared, 
the Ghost on a sudden stopped, and turned roundijiy which 
means Hamlet came to be a little too close upon it. With a 
longing curiosity, he looked in at the lowered vizor, but except 
two deep-lying eyes, and a well-formed nose, he could discern 
nothing. Gazing timidly, he stood before the Ghost ; but when 
the first tones issued from the helmet, and a somewhat hoarse 
yet deep and penetrating voice pronounced the words : “ I am 
thy father’s spirit," Wilhelm, shuddering, started back some 
paces, and the audience shuddered with him. Each imagined 
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that he knew the voice ; Wilhelm thought he noti ed in it 
some resemblance with his father’s. TJhese strange ^motions 
and remembrances ; the curiosity he felt about disco v. ring his 
secret friend, the anxiety about i * fending him, even the the- 
atric impropriety of coming too near him in the present situa- 
tion, all this aCected Wilhelm with powerful and conflicting 
impulses. During the long speech of tktf (Ihost, he changed 
his place so frequently ; he seemed so unsettled and perplexed, 
so attentive and so absent-minded, that his acting caused a 
universal admiration, as the Spirit caused a universal horror. 
The latter spoke with a feeling of melancholy anger rather than 
of sorrow ; but of an anger spiritual, slow and inexhaustible. 
It was the mistemper of a noble soul, that is severed from all 
earthly things, and yet devoted to unbounded woe. At last 
he vanished ; but in a curious manner ; for a thin, gray, trans- 
parent gau..e arose from the place of descent like a vapour, 
spread itself over him, and sank along with him. 

Hamlet’s friends now entered, and swore upon the sword. 
Old Truepenny, in tne mean time, was so busy under ground, 
that wherever they might take their station, he was sure to call 
out right beneath them : Swear !” and they started, as if the 
soil had taken fire below them, and hastened to another spot. 
On each of these occasions, too, a little flame pierced through 
at the place inhere they were standing. The whole produced 
on the spectators a profound impressio*. 

After this, the piece proceeded calmly on its course : no- 
thing failed, all prospered ; the afidicnce manifested their con- 
tentment, and the actors seemed to rise in heart and spirits 
every scene. 


Chapter XII. 

The cu rtain fell ; and rapturous applauses sounded out of 
every corner of the house. The four princely corpses sprang 
aloft, and embraced each other. Polonius and Ophelia like- 
wise issued from their graves, and listened with extreme satis- 
faction, as Horatio, who had stept before the curtain to announce 
the following piece, was welcomed with the most thundering 
plaudits. The people would not hear of any other play, but 
violently required the repetition of the present. 

“ We have won,” cried Serlo : “ and so not another rea- 
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sonable word this night ! Every thing depends on the first 
impression : we should neveiitake it ill of any actor that, on 
occasion of his first appearance, he is provident and even self- 
willed.” 

The box-keeper came and delivered him a heavy sum. 

We have made a good beginning,” cried the Manager, **and 
prejudice itself will now be on our side. But where is the sup- 
per that you promised us ? Tonight we may be allowed to re- 
lish it a little.” 

It had been agreed that all the party were to stay together 
in their stage-dresses, and enjoy a little feast among them- 
selves. Wilhelm had engaged to have the place in readiness, 
and Frau Melina to provide the victuals. 

A room, which commonly was occupied by scene-painters, 
had accordingly been polished up as well as possible ; our 
friends had hung it round with little decorations ; and so decked 
and trimmed it, that it looked half like a garden, half like a 
colonnade. On entering it, the company were dazzled witti the 
glitter of a multitude of lights, which, across the vapours of 
the sweetest and most copious perfumes, spread a stately splen- 
dour over a well-decorated and well-furnished table. These 
preparations were hailed with joyful interjections by the party : 
all took their places with a certain genuine dignity ; it seemed 
as if some royal family had met together in theiw Kingdom of 
the Shades. Wilhelmc sat between Aurelia and the Frau Me- 
lina ; Serlo between Philina and Elmira ; nobody was discon- 
tented with himself or with Ifis place. 

Our two theatric amateurs, who had from the first been 
present, now increased the pleasure of the meeting. While the 
exhibition was proceeding, they had several times stept round, 
and come upon the stage, expressing, in the warmest terms, 
the delight which they and the audience Celt. They now de- 
scended to particulars ; and each was lichly rewfiadii for his 
efforts. 

With boundless animation, the company extolled man after 
man and passage after passage. To the prompter, who had 
modestly sat down at the bottom of the table, they gave a 
liberal commendation for his rugged Pyrrhus; the fencing of 
Hamlet and Laertes was beyond all praise ,* Ophelia’s mourn- 
ing had been inexpressibly exalted and affecting ; of Polonium 
they would not trust themselves to speal?. 
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Every individual present heard himself commended through 
the rest and by them ; nor was t^ie absgnt Ghost defr uded of 
his share of praise and admiration. He had played ti.e part, 
it was asserted, with a very happy voice, and in a loft) style ; 
but what surprised them most wa^ the information which he 
seemed to have about their own affaiis. He entirely resem- 
bled the painted figure, as if he had sat to the painter of it ; 
and the two amateurs described, in glowing Iginguage, how 
a^^^ful it had looked when the spirit entered near the picture, 
and stept across before his own image. Truth and error, they 
declared, had been commingled in the strangest manner ; they 
had felt as if the Queen really did not see the Ghost. And 
Frau Melina was especially commended, because on this occa- 
sion she had gazed upwsjfds at the picture, while Hamlet was 
pointing downwards at the Spectre. 

Inquiry was now made how the apparition could have en- 
tered. 1 he stage-manager reported that a back-door, usually 
bloclbd up by decorations, had that evening, as the Gothic 
hall was occupied, been opened ; that two large figures in 
white cloaks and hoods, one of whom was not to be distin- 
guished from the other, had entered by this passage ; and by 
the same, it was likely, they had issued when the third act was 
over. 

Serlo praised the Ghost for one merit ; that he had not 
whined and lamented like a tailor ; naj^, to animate his son, 
had even introduced a passage at the end, which more be- 
seemed such a hero. Wilhelm had kept it in memory ; he 
promised to insert it in his manuscript. 

Amid the pleasures of the entertainment, it had not been 
noticed that the children and the Harper were absent. Ere 
long they made their entrance, and w'ere blithely welcomed by 
the company. rhe)ecame in together, very strangely decked : 
Felix wai^beating a triangle, Mignon a tambourine ,* the old 
man had his large harp hung round his neck, and was playing 
on it whilst he carried it before him. They marched round 
and round the table, and sang a multitude of songs. Eatables 
were handed them ; and the guests seemed to think they could 
not do a greater kindness to the children, than by giving them 
as much sweet wine as they chose to have. For the company 
themselves had not by any means neglected a stock of savoury 
flasks, presented by the two amateurs, which bad arrived that 
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evening in baskets. The children tripped about, and sang ; 
Mignon, in particular, was frolicsome beyond all wont. She 
beat the tambourine with the greatest liveliness and grace : 
now, with her finger pressed against the parchment, she 
hummed across it swiftly to and fro ; now rattled on it with her 
knuckles, now with the back of her hand ; nay sometimes, with 
alternating rhythm, she struck it first against her knee, and 
then against her head ; and anon twirling it in her hand, she 
made the shells jingle by themselves ; and thus, from the 
simplest instrument, elicited a great variety of tones. After 
she and Felix had long rioted about, they sat down upon an 
elbow-chair which was standing empty at the table, exactly 
opposite to Wilhelm. 

“ Keep out of the chair !” cried Serk) : “ it is waiting for the 
Ghost, I think ; and when he comes, it will be worse for you." 

“ I do not fear him," answered Mignon : “ if he come, we 
can rise. He is my uncle, and will not harm me." To those 
who did not know that her reputed father had been nwied 
the Great Devil, this speech was unintelligible. 

The party looked at one another ; they were more and 
more confirmed in their suspicion that the Manager was in 
the secret of the Ghost. They talked and tippled, and the 
girls from time to time cast timid glances towards the door. 

The children, who, sitting in the great chair,^^ looked from 
over the table but lik^ puppets in their box, did actually at 
length start a little drama in the style of Punch. The screech- 
ing tone of these people Mignon imitated very well ; and 
F elix and she began to knock their heads together, and against 
the edges of the table, in such a way as only wooden pup- 
pets could endure. Mignon, in particular, grew frantic with 
gaiety ; the company, much as they had laughed at her at 
first, were in fine obliged to curb her. Bi^t persuasion was of 
small avail ; for she now sprang up, and raved an^^^^J^ok her 
tambourine, and capered round the table. With her hair fly- 
ing out behind her, with her head thrown back, and her limbs 
as it were cast into the air, she seemed like one of those an- 
tique Maenads, whose wild and all but impossible positions 
still, on classic monuments, often strike us with aniazement. 

Incited by the talents and the uproar of the children, each 
endeavoured to contribute something to the entertainment of 
the night. The girls sang several canons; Laertes whistled 
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in the manner of a nightingale ; and the Pedant gave a sym- 
phony pianushno upon the Jew’s-harp. , Meanwhile tV youths 
and damsels, who sat near each other, had begun i great 
variety of games ; in which, as the hands oft^ crossed and 
met, some pairs were favoured with a transient squeeze, the 
emblem of a hopeful kindness. Madam Melina in particular 
seemed scarcely jto conceal a decided tenderness for Wilhelm. 
It was late ; and Aurelia, perhaps the only one retaining self- 
possession in the party, now stood up, and signified that it 
was time to go. 

By way of termin -tion, Serlo gave a firework, or what 
resembled one ; for he could imitate the sound of crackers, 
rockets and firewheels with his mouth, in a style of nearly 
inconceivable correctness. You had only to shut your eyes, 
and the deception was complete. In the mean time, they had 
all risen ; the men gave their arms to the women to escort 
them home. Wilhelm was walking last with Aurelia. The 
stag6-manager met him on the stairs, and said to him: “Here 
is the veil our Ghost vanished in : it was hanging fixed to the 
place where he sank ; we found it this moment.” 

“A curious relic !” said our friend, and took it with him. 

At this instant his left arm was laid hold of, and he felt a 
smart twinge of pain in it. Mignon had hid herself in the 
place ; she h«id seized him, and bit his arm. She rushed past 
him, down-stairs, and disappeared. o 

On reaching the open air, almost all of them discovered 
that they had drunk too liberally. They glided asunder with- 
out taking leave. 

The instant Wilhelm gained his room, he stripped, and 
extinguishing h’S candle, hastened into bed. Sleep was over- 
powering him without delay, when a noise, that seemed to 
issue from behind the stove, aroused him. In the eye of his 
heated the image of the harnessed King was hovering 

there : he sat up that he might address the Spectre ; but he 
felt himself encircled with soft arms, and his mouth was shut 
with kisses, which he had not force to push away. 

Chapter XIII. 

Next morning, Wilhelm started up with an unpleasant 
feeling, and found himself alone. His head was still dim with 
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the tumult, which he had not yet entirely slept off ; and the 
recollection of his nightly visitant disquieted his mind. His 
first suspicion lighted on Philina ; but, on second thoughts, he 
conceived that it could not have been she. He sprang out of 
bed, and, while putting on his clothes, he noticed that the 
door, which commonly he used to bolt, was now ajar ; though 
whether he had shut it on the previous night jor not, he could 
not recollect. 

But what surprised him most was the Spirit’s veil, which 
he found lying on his bed. Having brought it up with him, 
he had most probably thrown it there himself. It was a gray 
gauze ; on the hem of it he noticed an inscription broidered 
in dark letters. He unfolded it, and read the words : “For 
THE FIRST AND THE LAST TIME! FlY, YoUTII ! FLY I” He 
was struck with it, and knew not what to think or say. 

At this moment Mignon entered with his breakfast. The 
aspect of the child astonished Wilhelm, we may almost say 
frightened him. She appeared to have grown taller overnight : 
she entered with a stately, noble air ; and looked him in the 
face so earnestly, that he could not endure her glances. She 
did not touch him, as at other times, when, for morning salu- 
tation, she would press his hand, or kiss his cheek, his lips, 
his arm, or shoulder ; but having put his things in order, she 
retired in silence. ♦ 

The appointed tinfe of a first-rehearsal now arrived : our 
friends assembled, all of them entirely out of tune from yester- 
night’s debauch. Wilhelm roused himself as much as pos- 
sible, that he might not at the very outset violate the prin- 
ciples of diligence, which he had preached so lately with such 
emphasis. His practice in the matter helped him through : 
for practice and habit must, in every art, fill up the voids, 
which genius and temper in their fluctuiltions will so often 
leave. 

But in the present case, our friends had especial reason to 
admit the truth of the remark, that no one should begin with 
a festivity any situation that is meant to last, particularly that 
is meant to be a trade, a mode of living. Festivities are fit 
for what is happily concluded : at the commencement, they 
but waste the force and zeal which should inspire us in the 
struggle, and support us through a long-continued labour. Of 
all festivities, the marriage-febtivul appears the most ansuit- 
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able ; calmness^ humility and silent hope befit no ceremony 
more than this. « ^ 

So passed the day, which to Wilhelm se^ med the most in- 
sipid he had ever spent. Instead of their accustomed conver- 
sation in the eveniiig, the company began to yawn : the inte- 
rest of Hamlet was exhausted ; they rather felt 'I disagreeable 
than otherwise that the piece was to be given* again next night. 
Wilhelm showed the veil which tiic Royal Dane had left ; it 
was to be inferred from this, that he would not come again. 
Serlo was of that opinion; he appealed to be deep in the 
secrets of the Ghost ; V>ul, on the other hand, the inscription, 
“ Fly, youth I Fly !’* seemed inconsistent with the rest. How 
could Serlo be in league with any one whose aim it was to 
take away the finest actor of his troop ? 

It had now become a matter of necessity to confer on Bois- 
terous the Ghost’s part, and on the Pedant that of the King. 
Both declared that they had studied these sufficiently : nor 
was it wonderful ; for, in such a number of rehearsals, and so 
copious a treatment of the subject, all of them had grown 
familiar with it ; each could have exchanged his part with any 
other. Yet they rehearsed a little here and there, and pre- 
pared the new adventurers as fully as the hurry would admit. 
When the company was breaking up at a pretty late hour, 
Philina softly whispered Wilhelm as she passed : I must 
have my slippers back : thou wilt not luplt the door ?” These 
words excited some perplexity in Wilhelm, whon he reached 
his chamber : they strengthened the suspicion that Philina 
was the secret visitant : and we ourselves are forced to coin- 
cide with this idea ; particularly as the causes, which awakened 
in our friend another and a stranger supposition, cannot be 
disclosed. He kept walking up and down his chamber, in no 
quiet frame : his doer was actually not yet bolted. 

. On .ftjwjidden, Mignon rushed into the room ; laid hold of 
him, and cried : “ Master I save the house ! It is on fire 1” 
Wilhelm sprang through the door ; and a strong smoke came 
rushing down upon him from the upper story. On the street 
he heard the cry of fire ; and the Harper, with his instrument 
in his hand, came down-stairs breathless through the smoke. 
Aurelia hurried out of her chamber, and threw little Felix into 
Wilhelm’s arms. 

Sav^ th? child I” cried she ; “and we will mind the re§t/* 
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Wilhelm did not look upon the danger as so great; his 
first thought was to penetrat€|to the source of the fire, and try 
to stifle it before it reached a head. He gave Felix to the 
Harper; commanding him to hasten down the stone stairs, 
which led across a little garden-vault out into the garden, and 
to wait with the children in the open air. Mignon took a light 
to show the way. He -begged Aurelia to secure her things 
there also. He himself pierced upwards through the smoke ; 
but it was in vain that he exposed himself to such danger. 
The flame appeared to issue from a neighbouring house ; it 
had already caught the wooden floor and staircase : some 
others, who had hastened to his help, were suffering like him- 
self from fire and vapour. Yet he kept inciting them ; he 
called for water ; he conjured them to dispute every inch with 
the flame ; and promised to abide by them to the last. At 
this instant, Mignon came springing up, and cried : “ Master! 
save thy Felix ! The old man is mad j He is killing him.” 
Scarcely knowing what he did, Wilhelm darted down-stairs, 
and Mignon followed close behind him. 

On the last steps, which led into the garden-vault, he paused 
with horror. So^^ie heaps of fire-wood branches, and large 
masses of straw, which had been stowed in the place, were 
burning with a clear flame; Felix was lying on the ground and 
screaming; the Harper stood aside holding down <>iis head, and 
leaned against the wal^. “ Unhappy creature ! what is this?” 
said Wilhelm. The old man spoke not; Mignon lifted Felix, 
and carried him with difficulty to the garden ; while Wilhelm 
strove to pull the fire asunder and extinguish it ; but only by 
his efforts made the flame more violent. At last he too was 
forced to fly into the garden, with his hair and his eyelashes 
burnt; tearing the Haipcr with him through the conflagration, 
who, with singed beard, unwillingly accon^anied him. 

Wilhelm hastened instantly to seek the children.^ He found 
them on the threshold of a summer-house at some distance : 
Mignon was trying every effort to pacify her comrade. Wilhelm 
took him on his knee ; he questioned him, felt him ; but could 
obtain no satisfactory account from either him or Mignon. 

Meanwhile the fire had fiercely seized on several houses ; it 
was now enlightening all the neighbourhood. Wilhelm looked 
at the child in the red glare of the flames ; he could find no 
wound, no blood, no hurt of any kind. He groped over all the 
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little creature’s body ; but it gave no sign of pain ; on t 3 con- 
trary, it by degrees grew calm,4and be^an to wonder it the 
blazing houses, and express its pleasure at the spectrcle of 
beams and rafters burning all in c.der, like a grand illumina- 
tion, so beautifully there. 

Wilhelm thought not of the clothes or goods he might have 
lost; he felt deeply how inestimable to was this pair of 
human beings, who had just escaped so great a danger. He 
pressed little Felix to his heart with a new emotion; Mignon 
too he was about to clasp with joyful tenderness, but she softly 
avoided this ; she took him by the hand and held it fast. 

“Master,” said she, — (till the present evening she had 
hardly ever named him master ; at first she used to name him 
sir, and afterwards to call him father) — “ Master ! we have es- 
caped an awful danger; thy Felix was on the point of death.” 

By man}' inquiries, Wilhelm learned from her at last, that 
when they came intolhe vault, the Harper tore the light from 
her hand, and set on fire the straw. That he then put Felix 
down ; laid his hands with strange gestures on the head of the 
child, and drew a knife as if he meant to sacrifice him. That 
she sprang forward, and snatched it from him ; that she 
screamed, and some one from the house, who was carrying; 
something down into the garden, came to hei help, but must 
have gone *%ay again in the confusion, and ieft the old man 
and the child alone. • 

Two or even three houses were now flaming in a general 
blaze. Owing to the conflagration in the vault, no person had 
been able to take shelter in the garden. Wilhelm was dis- 
tressed about his friends, and in a less degree about his pro- 
perty. Not venturing to quit the children, he was forced to 
sit, and see the mischief spreading more and more. 

In this anxiou^ state he passed some hours. Felix had 
fallen askKip on his bosom ; Mignon was lying at his side, and 
holding fast his hand. The efforts of the people finally sub- 
dued the fire. The burnt houses sank, wiih successive crashes, 
into heaps ; the morning was advancing ; the children awok^ 
and complained of bitter cold ; even Wjlhelm in his light dress 
could scarcely brook the chillness of the falling dew. He took 
the young ones to the rubbish of the prostrate building ; where, 
among the ashes and the embers, they found a very grateful 
warmth. 
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1 he opening day collected, by degrees, tlie various indivi- 
duals of the party. All of thim had got away unhurt, no one 
had lost much, Wilhelm’s trunk was saved among the rest. 

Towards ten o’clock, Serlo called them to rehearse their 
Hamlet, at least some scenes of the piece, in which fresh players 
were to act. He had some debates to manage, on this point, 
with the municipal authorities. The clergy required, that after 
such a visitation of Providence, the playhouse should be shut 
for some time ; and Serlo on the other hand maintained that, 
both for the purpose of repairing the damage he had suffered, 
and of exhilarating the depressed and terrified spirits of the 
people, nothing could be more in place than the exhibition of 
some interesting piece. His opinion in the end prevailed ; and 
the house was full. The actors played with singular fire, with 
more of a passionate fiecdom than at first. The feelings of the 
audience had been heightened by the horrors of the previous 
night, and their appetite for entertainment had been sharpened 
by the tedium of a wasted and dissipated day ; every one had 
more than usual susceptibility for what was strange and moving. 
Most of them were new spectators, invited by the fame of the 
piece ; they could not compare the present with the preceding 
evening. Boisterous played altogether in the style of the 
unknown Ghost; the Pedant too had accurately seized the 
manner of his predecessor; nor was his own wofut aspect with- 
out its use to him ; f^r it seemed as if, in spite of his purple 
cloak and his ermine collar, Hamlet were fully justified in call- 
ing him a “king of shreds and patches.” 

Few have ever reached the throne by a path more singular 
than his had been. But although the rest, and especially Phi- 
lina, made sport of his preferment, he himself signified that the 
Count, a consummate judge, had at the first glance predicted 
this and much more of him. Philina, on*' the other hand, re- 
commended lowliness of mind to him; saying she JS*ftuld now 
and then powder the sleeves of his coat, that he might’ remem- 
ber that unhappy night in the Castle, and wear his crown with 
meekness. 


Chapter XIV. 

Our friends had sought out other lodgings, on the spur of 
the moment, and were by this means much dispersed. Wilhelm 
had conceived a liking for the garden-house, where he had 
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s^ent the night of the conflagation : he easily obtained the key, 
and settled himself there. But Mrelia b^ng greatly !|i»Tttpered 
in her new abode, he was obliged to retain little Felix With him, 
Mignon, indeed, would not part with the boy. 

He had placed the children in a neat chamber on the upper 
floor : he himself was in the lower parlour. The young ones 
were asleep at this time : Wilhelm could not sleep. 

Adjoining the lovely garden, which the full moon had just 
risen to illuminate, the black ruins -of the fire were visible, and 
here and there a streak of vapour was still mounting from them. 
The air was soft, the night extremely beautiful. Philina in 
issuing from the theatre had jogged him with her elbow, and 
whispered something to him, which he did not understand. He 
felt perplexed and out of humour : he knew not what he should 
expect or do. For a day or two Philina had avoided him: it 
was not till tonight that she had given him any second signal. 
Unhappily the doors, .that he was not to bolt, were now con- 
sumed; the slippers had evaporated into smoke. How the girl 
would gain admission to the garden, if her aim was such, he 
knew not. He wished she might not come ; and yet he longed 
to have some explanation with her. 

But what lay heavier at his heart than this, was the fate of 
the Harper, whom, since the fire, no one had seen. Wilhelm 
was afraid tl^t, in clearing off the rubbish, they would find 
him buried under it. Our friend had carefully concealed the 
suspicion which he entertained, that it was the Harper who had 
fired the house. The old man had been first seen, as he rushed 
from the burning and smoking floor ; and liis desperation in the 
vault appeared a natural consequence of such a deed. Yet, 
from the inquiry which the magistrates had instituted touching 
the affair, it seemed likely that the fire had not originated in 
the house where Wilhelm lived, but had accidentally been 
kindled ^the third from that, and had crept along, beneath 
<he roofs, before it burst into activity. 

Seated in a grove, our friend was meditating all these things, 
when he heard a low footfall in a neighbouring walk. By the 
melancholy song which arose along with it, he recognised the 
Harper. He caught the words of the song without difficulty : 
it turned on the consolations of a miserable man, conscious of 
being on the borders of insanity. Unhappily our friend forgot 
the whole of it except the last verse : 
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Wheresoever my steps may lead me, 
i\^ekly at door Pll stay; 

Pious hands will come to feed me, 

And I’ll wander on my way. 

Each will feel a touch of gladness, 

When my aged form appears ; 

Each will shed a tear of sadness, 

Though I reck not of his tears. 

So singing, he had reached the garden-door, which led 
into an unfrequented street. Finding it bolted, he was making 
an attempt to climb the railing, when Wilhelm held him back, 
and addressed some kindly words to him. The old man 
begged to have the door unlocked, declaring that he would and 
must escape. Wilhelm represented to him, that he might in- 
deed escape from the garden, but could not from the town ; 
showing, at the same time, what suspicions he must needs incur 
by such a step. But it was in vain : the old man held by his 
opinion. Our friend, however, would not yield; and at last he 
brought him, half by force, into the garden-house, in which he 
locked himself along with him. The two carried on a strange 
conversation ; which, however, not to afflict our readers with 
repeating unconnected thoughts and dolorous emotions, we had 
rather pass in silence than detail at large. 


Chapter XV. 

Undetermined what to do with this unhappy man, who 
displayed such indubitable symptoms of madness, Wilhelm 
would have been in great perplexity, had not Laertes come 
that very morning, and delivered him from his uncertainty. 
Laertes, as usual, rambling everywhere, about the town, had 
happened, in some coffee-house, to meet with a man who, a 
short time ago, had suffered under violent attacks of melan- 
choly. This person, it appeared, had been intrusted to the 
care of some country clergyman, who made it his peculiar busi- 
ness to attend to people in such situations. In the present in- 
stance, as in many others, his treatment had succeeded : he 
was still in town ; and the friends of the patient were showing 
him the greatest honour. 

Wilhelm hastened to find out this person : he disclosed the 
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case to him, and agreed with him about the terms. The Harp__ 
was to be brought over to him,^nder (pertain pretext The 
separation deeply pained our friend ; so used was he to ! ee the 
man beside him, and to hear his spirited and touting strains. 
The hope of soon beholding him recovered, served in some 
degree to moderate this feeling. The old man's harp had been 
destroyed in the burning of the house : they purchased him 
another, and gave it him when he departed. 

Mignon's little wardrobe had in like manner been con- 
sumed. As Wilhelm was about providing her with new ap- 
parel, Aurelia proposed ^hat now at last they should dress her 
as a girl. 

No ! no ! not at all 1” cried Mignon ; and insisted on it 
with such earnestness, that they let her have her way. 

The company had not much leisure for reflection : the ex- 
hibitions followed close on one 'another. 

Wilhelm often mingled with the audience, to ascertain their 
feelings ; but he seldom heard a criticism of the kind he wished : 
more frequently the observations which he listened to distressed 
or angered him. Thus, for instance, shortly after Hamlet had 
been acted for the first time, a youth was telling, with consider- 
able animation, how happy he had been that evening in the 
play-house. Wilhelm hearkened ; and was scandalised to learn 
that his neighbour had, on that occasion, in contempt of those 
behind him, kept his hat on, stubbornly refusing to remove it 
till the piece was done ; to which heroical transaction he still 
looked back with great contentment. 

Another gentleman declared that Wilhelm played Laertes 
very well ; but that the actor who had undertaken Hamlet did 
not seem too happy in his part. This permutation was not quite 
unnatural ; for Wilhelm and Laertes did resemble one another, 
though in a very di^ant manner. 

A third critic warmly praised his acting, particularly in the 
scene wiflT his mother ; only he icgretied much, that in this 
fiery moment a white strap had peere<l out from below the 
Prince’s waistcoat, whereby the illusion had been greatly marred. 

Meanwhile, in the interior of the company, a multitude of 
alterations were occurring. Philina, since the evening subse- 
quent to that of the fire, had never given our friend the small- 
est sign of closer intimacy. She had, as it seemed on purpose, 
hired a remote lodging ; she associated with Elmira, and came 
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, iN^om^r to Serlo, an arrangement very gratifying to Aurelia. 

Seiio continued still to like he® ; and often visited her quarters, 
particularly when he hoped to find Elmira there. One evening 
he took Wilhelm with him. At their entrance, both of them 
were much surprised to see Philina, in the inner room, sitting 
in close contact with a young officer. He wore a red uniform 
with white pantaloons ; but his face being turned away, they 
could not see it. Philina came into the outer room to meet her 
visitors, and shut the door behind her, You surprise me in 
the middle of a very strange adventure,” cried she. 

'* It does not appear so strange,” said Serlo : “ but let us 
see this handsome, young, enviable gallant. You have us in 
such training, that we dare not show any jealousy, however it 
may be.” 

must leave you to suspicion for a time,” replied Philina, 
in a jesting tone ; “yet I can assure you, the gallant is a lady 
of my friends, who wishes to remain a few days undiscovered. 
You shall know her history in due season ; nay, perhaps you 
shall even behold the beautiful spinster in person ; and then 
most probably I shall have need of all my prudence and discre- 
tion, for it seems too likely that your new acquaintance will drive 
your old friend out of favour.” 

Wilhelm stood as if transformed to stone. At the first 
glance, the red uniform had reminded him of ^^ariana ; the 
figure too was hers, the fair hair was hers j only the present 
individual seemed to be a little taller. 

** For Heaven’s sake,” cried he, “let us know something 
more about your friend ; let us see this lady in disguise ! We 
are now partakers of your secret ; we will promise, we will 
swear ; only let us see the lady t” 

“What a fire, he is in I” cried Philina : “but be cool, be 
calm ; for today there will nothing come of it.’* 

“ Let us only know her name 1” cried Wilhelm, ^ 

“ It were a fine secret then,” replied Philina. 

“ At least her first name I” 

“ If you can guess it, be it so. Three guesses I will give 
you; not a fourth. You might lead me through the whole 
calendar.” 

“ Well r* said Wilhelm, “ Cecilia, then ?” 

“ None of your Cecilias 1” 

“ Henrietta ?** 
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** Not at all ! Have a care, I pray you ; gue$s better, oi 
your curiosity will have to sleep^nsatisCed.” 

Wilhelm paused and shivered : he tried to speak, but the 
sound died away within him. “ Mat ^ina ?*' stammered he at last, 
** Mariana !” 

“Bravo !*’ cr’ed Philina. “ Hit to a hair’s-breadth T said 
she, whirling round upon her heel, as she was wont on such 
occasions. 

Wilhelm could not utter a word ; and Serlo, not observing 
his emotion, urged Philina more and inore to let them in. 

Conceive the astr-nishment of both, when Wilhelm, sud- 
denly and vehemently interrupting their raillery, threw himself 
at Philina’s feet, and with an air and tone of the deepest pas- 
sion begged and conjured her : “ Let me see the stranger,'* 
cried he ; “she is mine; she is my Mariana! She, foi whom 
I have long^'d all the days of my life ; she, who is still more to 
me than all the women m this world ! Go in to her at least, 
and tell her that I am here ; that the man is here who linked 
to her his earliest love, and all the happiness of his youth. Say 
that he will justify himself, though he left her so unkindly ; 
he will pray for pardon of her ; and will grant her pardon, 
whatsoever she may have done to him ; he will even makatno 
pretensions farther, if he may but see her, if he may but see 
that she is li^jsing and in happiness." 

Philina shook her head, and said : Speak low I Do not 
betray us I If the lady is indeed your friend, her feelings must 
be spared , for she does not in the least suspect that you are 
here. Quite a different sort of business brings her hither : and 
you know well enough, one had rather see a spectre than a 
former lover, a*, an inconvenient time. I will ask her, and pre- 
pare her ; we will then consider what is farther to be done. 
Tomorrow I shall ii^rite you a note, saying when you are to 
come, ot^hether you may come at all. Obey me punctually * 
for I protest that, without her own and my consent, no eye 
shall see this lovely creature. I shall keep my doors better 
bolted ; and with axe and crow you surely will not visit me." 

Our friend conjured her, Serlo begged of her ; but all in 
vain ; they were obliged to yield, and leave the chamber and 
the house. 

With what feelings Wilhelm passed the night is easy to con- 
ceive. How slowly the hours o* the day flowed on, while he 
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sat expecting a message from Philina, may also be imagined. 
Unhappily he had to .play that evening : such mental pain he 
had never endured. The moment his part was done, he hast- 
ened to Philina’s house, without inquiring whether he had got 
her leave or not. He found her doors bolted ; and the people 
of the house informed him that Mademoiselle had set out early 
in the morning, in company with a young officer ; that she had 
talked about returning shortly ; but they had not believed her, 
she having paid her debts, and taken everything along with 
her. 

This intelligence drove Wilhelm almost frantic. He hast- 
ened to Laertes, that he might take measures for pursuing 
her, and, cost what it would, for attaining certainty regarding 
her attendant. Laertes, however, represented to him the im- 
prudence of such passion and credulity. “ I dare wager, after 
all,” said he, “ that it is no one else but Friedrich. The boy 
is of a high family, I know ; he is madly in love with Philina ; 
it is likely he has cozened from his friends a fresh supply of 
money, so that he can once more live with her in peace for a 
while.” 

These considerations, though they did not quite convince 
our friend, sufficed to make him waver. Laertes showed him 
how improbable the story was, with which Philina had amused 
them ; reminded him how well the stranger’s l^ir and figure 
answered Friedrich ;tthat with the start of him by twelve 
hours, they could not easily be overtaken ; and what was more 
than all, that Serlo could not do without him at the theatre. 

By so many reasons, Wilhelm was at last persuaded to 
postpone the execution of his project. That night Laertes got 
an active man, to whom they gave the charge of following 
the runaways. It was a steady person, who had often offici- 
ated as courier and guide to travelling j parties, and was at 
present without employment. They gave him money, they 
informed him of the whole affair ; instructing him to seek and 
overtake the fugitives, to keep them in his eye, and instantly 
to send intelligence to Wilhelm, where and how he found 
them. That very hour he mounted horse, pursuing this 
ambiguous pair ; by which exertions Wilhelm was, in some 
degree at least, composed. 
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Chapter XVI. 

The departure of Philina did not make a deep sensation, 
either in the theatre or in the public. She never was in 
earnest with anything : the women universally detested her ; 
the men rather wished to see her selves-two than on the 
boards. Thus her fine, and for the stage even happy talents 
were of no avail to her. The other members of the company 
took greater labour on them to supply her place : the Frau 
Melina, in particular, was much distinguished by her diligence 
and zeal. She noted down, as formerly, the principles of 
Wilhelm ; she guided herself according to his theory and his 
example ; there was of late a something in her nature that 
rendered her more interesting. She soon acquired an accu- 
rate mode of playing ; she attained the natural tone of con- 
versation altogether, that of keen emotion she attained in 
some degree. She contrived, moreover, to adapt herself to 
Serlo’s humours ; she took pains in singing for his pleasure, 
and succeeded in that matter moderately well. 

By the accession of some other players, the company was 
rendered more complete : and while Wilhelm and Serlo were 
busied each in his degree, the former insisting on the general 
tone and spwit of the whole, the latter faithfully elaborating 
the separate passages, a laudable ardoifl* likewise inspired the 
actors, and the public took a lively interest in their concerns. 

“We are on the right path,” said Serlo once ; “if we can 
continue thus, the public too will soon be on it. Men are 
easily astonished and misled by wild and barbarous exhi- 
bitions ; yet lay before them anything rational and polished, 
in an interesting manner, and doubt not they will catch 
at it. 

“What forms the chief defect of our German theatre, 
what prevents both actor and spectator from obtaining proper 
views, is the vague and variegated nature of the objects it con- 
tains. You nowhere find a barrier, on which to prop your 
judgment. In my opinion, it is far from an advantage to us, 
that we have expanded our stage into as it were a boundless 
arena for the whole of nature ; yet neither manager nor actor 
need attempt contracting it, until the taste of the nation shall 
itself mark out the proper circle. Every good society sub- 
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mits to certain conditions and restrictions ; so also must 
every good theatre. Certain iriinncrs, certain modes of speech, 
certain objects and fashions of proceeding, must altogether be 
excluded. You do not grow poorer by limiting your house- 
hold expenditure.” 

On these points our friends were more or less accordant or 
at variance. The majority, with Wilhelm at their head, were 
for the English theatre ; Serlo and a few others for the 
French. 

It was also settled, that in vacant hours, of which unhappily 
an actor has too many, they should in company peruse the 
finest plays in both these languages ; examining what parts of 
them seemed best and worthiest of imitation. They accord- 
ingly commenced with some French pieces. On these occa- 
sions, it was soon observed, Aurelia went away whenever they 
began to read. At first they supposed she had been sick ; 
Wilhelm once questioned her about it. 

‘‘1 would not assist at such a reading,” said she: **for 
how could I hear and judge, when my heart was torn in pieces ? 
I hate the French language from the bottom of my soul.” 

“How can you be hostile to a language,” cried our friend, 
“ to which we Germans are indebted for the greater part of 
our accomplishments ; to which we n*ust become indebted 
still more, if our natural qualities are ever to ^ssume their 
proper form ?” ^ 

“ It is no prejudice !” replied Aurelia : “ a painful impres- 
sion, a hated recollection of my faithless friend, has robbed me 
of all enjoyment m that beautiful and cultivated tongue. How 
I hate it now, with my wdiole strength and heart I During the 
period of our kindliest connexion, he wrote in German, and 
what genuine, powerful, cordial German ! It was not till he 
wanted to get quit of me, that he began ^criously to write in 
French. 1 marked, I felt what he meant. What he would 
have blushed to utter in his mother-tongue, he could by this 
means write with a quiet conscience. It is the language of 
reservations, equivocations and lies : it is a perfdious language. 
Heaven be praised ! I cannot find another word to express this 
perfide of theirs in all its compass. Our poor frettlos^ the faiih’- 
less of the English, are innocent as babes beside it. Perfidi 
means faithless with pleasure, with insolence and malice. How 
enviable is the culture of a nation that can figure out so many 
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-•shades of meaning by a single word ! French is exac the 
language of the world ; worthj^o become the uni’ erssi lan- 
guage, that all may have it in their power to cheat, and cozen, 
and betray each ether ! His Frencj» letters were always smooth 
and pleasant, while you read them. If you chose to believe it, 
they sounded warmly, even passionately : but if you examined 
narrowly, they were but phrases, accursed phrases I He has 
spoiled my feeling to the whole language, to French literature, 
even to the beautiful delicious expressions of noble souls which 
may be found in it. J shudder when a French word is spoken 
in my hearing.” 

In such terms, she could for hours continue to give utter- 
ance to her chagrin, interrupting or disturbing every other 
kind of conversation. Sooner or later, Serlo used to put an 
end to such peevish lamentations by some bitter sally ; bat, 
by this me*ins,. commonly the talk for the evening was de- 
stroyed. 

In all provinces of life, it is unhappily the case, that what- 
ever is to be accomplished by a number oi cooperating men 
and circumstances, cannot long continue perfect. Of an act- 
ing company as ’livell as of a kingdom, of a ciicle of friends as 
well as of an army, you may commonly select the moment 
when it may be said*^hat all was standing on the highest pin- 
nacle of hamnony, perfection, contentment and activity. But 
alterations will ere long occur : the individuals that compose 
the body often change ; new members are added ; the persons 
are no longer suited to the circumstances, or the circumstances 
to the persons ; what was formerly united, quickly falls asunder. 
Thus it was with Serlo’s company. For a time, you might 
have called it as complete as any German company could ever 
boast of being Most of the actors were occupying their 
proper places ; alUhad enough to do, and all did it willingly. 
Their private personal condition was not bad ; and each ap- 
peared to promise great things in his art, for each commenced 
with animation and alacrity. But it soon became apparent 
that a part of them were mere automatons, who could not reach 
beyond what was attainable without the aid of feeling. Nor 
was it long till grudgings and envyings arose among them, 
such as commonly obstruct every good arrangement, and easily 
distort and tear in pieces everything that reasonable and think- 
ing men would wish to keep united. 
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The departure of Philina j^as not quite so insignificant as 
it had at first appeared. She had always skilfully contrived 
to entertain the Manager, and keep the others in good hu«. 
niour. She had endured Aurelia’s violence amazing pa- 
tience ; and her dearest task had been to flitter Wilhelm. 
Thus she was, in some respects, a bond of union for the 
whole : the loss of her was quickly felt. 

Serlo could not live without some little passion of the love 
sort. Elmira was of late grown up, we might almost say 
grown beautiful : for some time she had been attracting his 
attention, and Philina, with her usual dexterity, had favoured 
this attachment so soon as she observed it. “We should 
train ourselves in time,” she would say, “to the business of 
procuress ; nothing else remains for us when we are old.” 
Serlo and Elmira had by this means so appi*oximated to each 
other, that, shortly after the departure of Philina, both were 
of a mind ; and their small romance was rendered doubly in- 
teresting, as they had to hide it sedulously from the father ; 
Old Boisterous not understanding jokes of that description. 
Elmira’s sister had been admitted to the secret ; and Serlo 
was in consequence obliged to overlook a multitude of things 
in both of them. One of their worst habits was an excessive 
love of junketing, nay, if you will, an intolerable gluttony. In 
this respect they altogether differed from Philina, to whom it 
gave a new tint of loveliness, that she seemed as it were to 
live on air ; eating very little ; and for drink, ifterely skim- 
ming off, with all imaginable grace, the foam from a glass of 
champagne. 

Now, however, Serlo, if he meant to please his doxies, 
was obliged to join breakfast with dinner ; and with this, by 
a substantial bever, to connect the supper. But amid gor- 
mandising, Serlo entertained another plan, which he longed 
to have fulfilled. He imagined that he saw a kind of inclina- 
tion between Wilhelm and Aurelia ; and he anxiously wished 
that it might assume a serious shape. He hoped to cast the 
whole mechanical department of his theatrical economy on 
Wilhelm’s shoulders ,* to find in him, as in the former brother, 
a faithful and industrious tool. Already he had, by degrees, 
shifted over to him most of the cares of management : Aurelia 
kept the strong-box ; and Serlo once more lived as he had 
done of old, entirely according to his humour. Yet there was 
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a circumstance which vexed him in secret, as it did hi^ sistei 
likewise. 

The world has a particular way of acting towards public 
persons of acknowledged merit : it gradually begins to be in- 
different to them ; and to favour talents which are new, though 
far inferior ; it makes excessive requisitions of the former, and 
accepts of anything with approbation from the latter. 

Serlo and Aurelia had opportunity enough to meditate on 
this peculiarity. The strangers, especially the young and hand- 
some ones, had drawn iho whole attention and applause upon 
themselves ; and Serlo and his sister, in spite of the most zeal- 
ous efforts, had in general to make their ^xits without the wel- 
come sound of clapping hands. It is true, some special causes 
were at work on this occasion. Aurelia’s pride was palpable, 
and her contempt for the public was known to many. Serlo 
indeed flattered every individual ; but his cutting gibes against 
the whole were often circulated and repeated. The new mem- 
bers again were not only strangers, unknown and wanting help, 
but some of them were likewise young and amiable ; thus all 
of them found patrons. 

Ere long, too, there arose internal discontents, and many 
bickerings among the actors. Scarcely had they noticed that 
our friend was acting as director, when most of them began to 
grow the mor(? remiss, the more he strove to introduce a better 
order, greater accuracy, and chiefly to insist that everything 
mechanical slKiuld be performed in the most strict and regular 
manner. 

Thus, by and by, the whole concern, which actually for a 
time had nearly looked ideal, grew as vulgar in its attributes 
as any meie itinerating theatre. And unhappily, just as Wil- 
helm, by his labour, diligence and vigorous efforts, had made 
himself acquainted With the requisitions of the art, and trained 
completely both his person and his habits to comply with them, 
he began to feel, in melancholy hours, that this craft deserved 
the necessary outlay of time and talents less than any other. 
The task was burdensome, the recompense was small. He 
would rather have engaged with any occupation in which, when 
the period of exertion is past, one can enjoy repose of mind, 
than with this, wherein, after undergoing much mechanical 
drudgery, the aim of one’s activity cannot still be attained but 
by the strongest effort of thought and emotion. Besides, he 
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had to listen to Aurelia’s complaints about her brother’s waste* 
fulness ; he had to fnisconctive the winks and nods of Serlo, 
trying from afar to lead him to a marriage with Aurejia. He 
had withal to hide his own secret sorrow, which pressed heavy 
on his heart, because of that ambiguous officer, whom he had 
sent in quest of. The messenger returned not, sent no tidings ; 
and Wilhelm feared that his Mariana was lost to him a second 
time. ' 

About this period, there occurred a public mourning, which 
obliged our friends to shut their theatre for several weeks. 
Wilhelm seized this opportunity ta pay a visit to the Clergy- 
man, with whom the Harper had been placed to board. He 
found him in a pleasant district ; and the first thing that he 
noticed in the parsonage, was the old man teaching a boy to 
play upon his instrument. The Harper showed no little joy 
at sight of Wilhelm ; he rose, held out his hand, and said : 
“You see, I am still good for something in the w'orld ; permit 
me to continue ; for my hours are all distributed, and full of 
business.” 

The Clergyman saluted Wilhelm very kindly ; and told him 
that the Harper promised well, already giving hopes of a com* 
plete recovery. 

Their conversation naturally turned upon the various modes 
of treating the insane. ^ 

“ Except physical^dcrangements,” observed the Clergyman,^ 
“ which often place insuperable difficulties in t1|| way, and in 
regard to which I follow the prescriptions of a wise physician, 
the means of curing madness seem to me extremely simple. 
They are the very means by which you hinder sane persons 
from becoming mad. Awaken their activity ; accustom them 
to order ; bring them to perceive that they hold their being 
and their fate in common with many millions ; that extraor- 
dinary talents, the highest happiness, the deepest misery, are 
but slight variations from the general lot : in this way, no in- 
sanity will enter ; or, if it has entered, will gradually disappear* 
I have portioned out the old man’s hours ; he gives lessons to 
some children on the harp ; he works in the garden ; he is 
already much more cheerful. He wishes to enjoy the cabbages 
he plants ; my ’Son, to whom in case oi death he has bequeathed 
his harp, he is ardent to instruct, that the boy may be able to 
make use of his inheritance. 1 have said but little to him, as 
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a ckig^man, about his wild niystciious scruples; but a busy 
life brings on so many incidents? that er^ long he mu feel 
how true it is, that doubt of any kind can be rex!|ovcd h] no- 
thing but activity. I go softly to w^'ik ; yet if I could get his 
beard and hood removed, I should reckon it a weighty point ; 
for nothing more exposes us lo madness, than distinguishing 
ourselves from others, and nothing more c(-n<^rioutes to main- 
tain our common sense, than living in the universal way with 
multitudes of men. Alas ! how much there is in education, 
in our social institutions, to prepare us and our children for 
insanity !’* 

Wilhelm stayed some days with this intelligent divine ; 
heard from him many curious narrative^, not of the insane 
alone, but of persons such as commonly are reckoned wise and 
rational, though they may have peculiarities which bolder on 
insanity. 

The conversation became doubly animated on the entrance 
of the Doctor, with whom it was a custom to pay frequent 
visits to his friend the Clergyman, and to assist him in his 
labours of humanity. The physician was an oldish man, who, 
though in weak health, had spent many years in the practice 
of the noblest virtues. He was a strong advocate for country 
life, being himself scarcely able to exist except in the open air. 
Withal he wf^s extremely active and companionable. For 
several years, he had shown a special* inclination to make 
friends with ^1 the country clergymen within his leach. Such 
of these as were employed in any useful occupation, he strove 
by every means to help ; into others, who were still unsettled 
in their aims, he endeavoured to infuse a taste for some pro- 
fitable species oi exertion. Being at the same time in con- 
nexion w'ith a multitude of noblemen, magistrates, judges, he 
had in the space of tsventy years, in secret, accomplished much 
towards the advancement of many branches of husbandry ; he 
had done his best to put in motion every project that seemed 
capable of benefiting agriculture, animals or men ; and had 
thus forwarded improvement in its truest sense. “For man,’* 
he used to say, “ there is but one mislortune ; when some idea 
lays hold of him, which exerts no influence upon active life, or 
still more, which withdraws him from it. At the present time,” 
continued he on this occasion, “ I have such a case before me ; 
it concerns a rich and noble couple ; and hitherto has baffled 
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all my skill. The affair belongs in part to your department, 
worthy Pastor, and*your friend here will forbear to mention it 
again. 

In the absence of a certain nobleman, some persons of 
the house, in a frolic not entirely commendable, disguised a 
young man in the master’s clothes. The lady was to be im- 
posed upon by this deception ; and although it was described 
to me as nothing but a joke, I am much afraid the purpose of 
it was to lead this noble and most amiable lady from the path 
of honour. Her husband, however, unexpectedly returns ; he 
enters his chamber ; thinks he sees his spirit ; and from that 
time falls into a melancholy temper, firmly believing that his 
death is near. 

“ He has now abandoned himself to men who pamper him 
with religious ideas ; and I see not how he is to be prevented 
from going among the Herrnhuthers with his lady ; and as he 
has no children, from depriving his relations of the chief part 
of his fortune.” 

‘‘With his lady ?” cried our friend, in great agitation ; for 
this story had affrighted him extremely. 

“ And alas 1” replied the Doctor, who regarded Wilhelm’s 
exclamation only as the voice of common sympathy ; “ this 
lady is herself possessed with a deeper sorrow, which renders 
a removal from the world desirable to her al^o. The same 
young man was taking leave of her : she was not circumspect 
enough to hide a nascent inclination towards him ; the youth 
grew bolder, clasped her in his arms, and pressed a large por- 
trait of her husband, which was set with diamonds, forcibly 
against her breast. She felt a sharp pain, which gradually 
went off, leaving first a little redness, then no trace at all. As 
a man, I am convinced that she has nothing farther to re- 
proach herself with, in this affair ; as a*i)hysician, I am cer- 
tain that this pressure could not have the smallest ill effect. 
Yet she will not be persuaded that an induration is not 
taking place in the part ; and if you try to overcome her 
notion by the evidence of feeling, she maintains, that though 
the evil is away this moment, it will return the next. She 
conceives that the disease will end in cancer ; and thus her 
youth and loveliness be altogether lost to others and her- 
self.” 

" Wretch that I am 1” cried Wilhelm, striking his brow, 
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and rushing from the company into the fields. He had never 
felt himself in such a miserable ciise. ^ 

The clergyman and the physician were of ci^urse e>ceed- 
ingly astonished at this singular discovery. In the evening, all 
their skill was called for, when our friend returned, and, with 
a circumstantial disclosure cf the whole occurrence, uttered 
the most violent accusations of himself. Both took interest 
in him ; both felt a real concern about his general condition, 
particularly as he painted it in the gloomy colours which arose 
from the humour of the moment. 

Next day the physirian, without much entreaty, was pre- 
vailed upon to accompany him in his return ; both that he 
might bear him company, and that he might, if possible, do 
something for Aurelia, whom our friend had left in rather dan- 
gerous circumstances. 

In fact, they found her worse than they expected. She was 
afflicted with a sort of intermittent fever, which could the less 
be mastered, as she purposely maintained and aggravated the 
attacks of it. The stranger was not introduced as a physician: 
he behaved with great courteousness and prudence. They 
conversed about her situation bodily and mental : her new 
friend related many anecdotes of persons who, in spile of lin- 
gering disorders, had attained a good old age ; adding, that 
in such Cases, nothing could be more injurious than the inten- 
tional recalling of passionate and disagreeable emotions. In 
particular he stated, that for persons labouring under chronic 
and partly incurable distempers, he had always found it a 
very happy circumstance when they chanced to entertain, and 
cherish in their minds, true feelings of leligion. This he sig- 
nified in the most unobtrusive manner ; as it were historically ; 
promising Aurelia at the same time the reading of a very in- 
teresting manuscript,., which he said he had received from the 
hands of an excellent lady of his friends, who was now de- 
ceased. *' To me,” he said, ** it is of uncommon value ; and I 
shall trust you even with the original. Nothing but the title is in 
my handwriting : I have called it. Confessions of a Fair Saint" 

Touching the medical and dietetic treatment of the racked 
and hapless patient, he also left his best advice with Wilhelm. 
He then departed ; promising to write ; and, if possible, to 
come again in person. 

Meanwhile, in Wilhelm’s absence, there had changes been 
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{preparing such as he was not aware of. During his director* 
ship, our friend had managed all things with a certain liber- 
ality and freedom ; looking chiefly at the main result. What- 
ever was required for dresses, decorations and the like, he had 
usually provided in a plentiful and handsome style ; and for 
securing the cooperation of his people, he had flattered their 
self-interest, since he could not reach them by nobler motives. 
In this he felt his conduct justified the more, as Serlo for his 
own part never aimed at being a strict economist ; but liked 
to hear the beauty of his theatre commended ; and was con- 
tented, if Aurelia, who conducted the domestic matters, on de- 
fraying all expenses, signified that she was free from debt, and 
could besides afford the necessary sums for clearing off such 
scores as Serlo in the interim, by lavish kindness to his mis- 
tresses or otherwise, might have incurred. 

Melina, who was charged with managing the wardrobe, 
had all the while been silently considering these things, with 
the cold spiteful temper peculiar to him. On occasion of our 
friend’s departure, and Aurelia’s increasing sickness, he con- 
trived to signify to Serlo, that more money might be raised 
and less expended ; and consequently something be laid up, 
or at least a merrier life be led Serlo hearkened gladly to 
such allegations, and Melina risked the exhibition of his plan. 

“ I will not say,” continued he, “ that any>of your actors 
has at present too mruch salary ; they are meritorious people, 
they would find a welcome anywhere ; but for the income which 
they bring us in, they have too much. My project would be, 
to set up an opera ; and as to what concerns the playhouse, I 
may be allowed to say it, you are the person for maintaining 
that establishment upon your single strength. Observe how 
at present your merits are neglected ; and justice is refused you, 
not because your fellow actors are excellent, but merely good. 

** Come out alone, as used to be the case ,* endeavour to 
attr£tct around you middling, I will even say inferior people, 
for a slender salary ; regale the public with mechanical dis- 
plays, as you can so cleverly do ; apply your remaining means 
to the opera, which I am talking of ; and you will quickly see, 
that with the same labour and expense, you will give greater 
satisfaction, while you draw incomparably more money than 
at present.” 

These observations were so flattering to Serlo, that they 
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could fail af making some impression on him. He readily 
' admitted, that, loving music as h?did, he ^ad long wisht for 
some arrangement such as this : though he could |iot but per- 
ceive that the public taste would thus he still more widely led 
astray ; and that with such a mongrel theafe, not properly an 
ooera, not properly a playhouse, any residue of true feeling for 
regular and perfect works of an^must shortly disappear. 

Melina ridiculed, in terms moie plain than delicate, our 
friend’s pedantic notions in this matter, and his vain attempts 
to form the public mind, instead of being formed by it. Seilo 
..and he at last agreed, with full conviction, that the sole con- 
cern was how to gather money, and grow rich, or live a joyous 
life; asd they scarcely concealed their wish to be delivered 
from those persons who at present hindered them. Melina 
took occasion to lament A.urelia’s weak health, and the speedy 
end which it th'-eatened ; thinking all the while directly the re- 
verse. Serlo affected to regret that Wilhelm could not sing ; 
thus signifying that his presence was by no means indispens- 
able. Melina then came forward with a whole catalogue of 
savings, which, he said, might be effected , and Serlo saw in 
him his brother-in-law replaced threefold. Both of them felt 
well that secrecy was necessary in the matter ; but this mutual 
obligation only joined them closer in their interests. They 
failed not to Qpnverse together privately, on everything that 
happened ; to blame whatever Wilhelm or Aurelia undertook ; 
and to elaborate their own project, and prepare it more and 
more for execution. 

Silent as they both might be about their plan, little as their 
WQrds betrayed them, in their conduct they were not so politic 
as constantly to hiue their purposes. Melina now opposed our 
friend in many points that lay within the province of the latter ; 
and Serlo, who had never acted smoothly to his sister, seemed 
to grow more bitter, the more her sickness deepened, the more 
her passionate and variable humours would have needed tolera- 
tion. 

About this period, they took up the Emilie Galotti of Less- 
ing. The parts were very happily distributed and filled ; within 
the narrow circle of this tragedy, the company found room for 
showing all the complex riches of their acting. Serlo in the 
character of Marinelli was altogether in his place ; Odoardo was 
very well exhibited ; Madam Melina played the Mother with 
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considerable skill ; Elmira gained distinction as Emilie ,* 2.a- 
ertes made a stately. Appianf; and Wilhelm had bestowed the 
study of some months upon the Prince’s part. On this occa- 
sion, both internally and with Aurelia and Serlo, he had often 
come upon this question : What is the distinction between a 
noble and a well-bred manner ; and how far must the former 
be included in the latter, though the latter is not in the former? 

Serlo, who himself in Marinelli had to act the courtier 
accurately, without caricature, afforded him some valuable 
thoughts on this. “ A well-bred carriage,” he would say, “ is 
difficult to imitate ; for in strictness it is negative ; and it im- 
plies a long-continued previous training. You are not required 
to exhibit in your manner anything that specially betokens 
dignity ; for, by this means, you are like to run into formality 
and haughtiness ; you are rather to avoid whatever is undigni- 
fied and vulgar. You are never to forget yourself; are to keep 
a constant watch upon yourself and others ; to forgive nothing 
that is faulty in your own conduct, in that of others neither to 
forgive too little nor too much. Nothing must appear to touch 
you, nothing to agitate : you must never overhaste yourself, 
must ever keep yourself composed, retaining still an outward 
calmness, whatever storms may rage within. The noble cha- 
racter at certain moments may resign himself to his emotions ; 
the well-bred never. The latter is like a ma% dressed out in 
fair and spotless clothes : he will not lean on anything ; every 
person will beware of rubbing on him. He distinguishes him- 
self from others, yet he may not stand apart ; for as in all arts, 
so in this, the hardest must at length be done with ease ; the 
well-bred man of rank, in spite of every separation, always 
seems united with the people round him ; he is never to be stiff 
or uncomplying ; he is always to appear the first, and never to 
insist on so appearing. n 

“It is clear, then, that to seem well-bred, a man must 
actually be so. It is also clear why women generally are more 
expert at taking up the air of breeding than the other sex ; why 
courtiers and soldiers catch it more easily than other men.” 

Wilhelm now despaired of doing justice to his part ; but 
Serlo aided and encouraged him ; communicated the acutesi 
observations on detached points ; and furnished him so well, 
that on the exhibition of the piece, the public reckoned him a 
very proper Prince, 
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' Serlo had engaged to give him, when the play was over, 
such remarks as might occur upoi^his acyng ; a disatt^ mt)le 
contention with Aurelia prevented any conversation of tlm kind, 
Aurelia had acted the character of Orsina, in such a ayle as 
few have ever done. She was well acquainted with the part ; 
and during the rehearsals she had treated it indifferently : but 
hi. the exhibition of the piece, she had opened as it were all the 
sluices of her personal sorrow ; and the character was repre- 
sented, so as never poet in the first glow of invention could 
have figured it. A boundless applause re\rarded her painful 
efforts ; but her friends, on visiting her when the play was 
finished, found her half fainting in her chair. 

Serlo had already signified his anger at her over-charged 
acting, as he called it ; at this disclosure of her inmost heart 
before the public, to many individuals of which the history of 
her fatal passion was more or less completely known. He had 
spoken bitterly and fiercely ; grinding with his teeth, and stamp- 
ing with his feet, as was his custom when enraged. “Never 
mind her,” cried he, when, he saw her in the chair, surrounded 
by the jrest ; “ she will go upon the stage stark-naked one of 
these days ; and then the approbation will be perfect.” 

“ Ungrateful, inhuman man !” exclaimed she ; “ soon shall 
I be carried naked to the place where approbation or disap- 
probation .can ^o longer reach our ears !” With these words 
she started up, and hastened to the door.. The maid had not 
yet brought her mantle ; the sedan was not in waiting ; it had 
been raining lately ,* a cold, raw wind was blowing through the 
streets. They endeavoured to persuade her to remain, for she 
was very warm. But in vain : she purposely walked slow ,* she 
praised the coolness, seemed to inhale it with peculiar eager- 
ness. No sooner was she home, than she became so hoarse 
that she could hardly ^peak a word : she did not mention that 
there was a total stiffness in her neck and along her back. 
Shortly afterwards, a sort of palsy in the tongue came on, so 
that she pronounced one word instead of another. They put 
her to bed ; by numerous and -copious remedies, the evil 
changed its form, but was not mastered. The fever gathered 
strength ; her case was dangerous. 

Next morning she enjoyed a quiet hour. She sent for Wil- 
helm, and delivered him a letter. “This sheet,” said she, “has 
long been waiting for the present moment. I feel that my end 
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is drawing nigh ; promise me that you yourself will take this 
paper ; that by a wprd or t^o, you will avenge my sorrows on 
the faithless man. He is not void of feeling ; my death will 
pain him for a moment” 

Wilhelm took the letter ; still endeavouring to console her, 
and to drive away the thought of death. 

No,” said she, “ do not deprive me of my nearest hope. I 
have waited for him long ; I will joyfully clasp him when he 
comes.” 

Shortly after this, the manuscript arrived, which the physi- 
cian had engaged to send her. She called for Wilhelm ; made 
him read it to her. The effect, which it produced upon her, the 
reader will be better able to appreciate after looking at the fol- 
lowing Book. The violent and stubborn temper of our poor 
Aurelia was mollified by hearing it. She took back the letter, 
and wrote another as it seemed in a meeker tone; charging 
Wilhelm at the same time to console her friend, if he should be 
distressed about her death ; to assure him that she had for- 
given him, and wished him every kind of happiness. 

From this time, she was very quiet ; and appeared to oc- 
cupy herself with but a few ideas, which she endeavoured to 
extract and appropriate from the ipanuscript, out of which she 
frequently made Wilhelm read to her. The decay of her 
strength was not perceptible : nor had Wilheli%been anticipat- 
ing the event, when one morning as he went to visit her, he 
found that she was dead. 

Entertaining such respect for her as he had done, and ac- 
customed as he was to live in her society, the loss of her affected 
him with no common sorrow. She was the only person that 
had truly wished him well ; the coldness of Serlo he had felt of 
late but too keenly. He hastened therefore to perform the 
service she had intrusted to him ; he wi^cd to be absent for a 
time. 

On the other hand, this journey was exceedingly convenient 
for Melina ; in the course of his extensive correspondence, he 
had lately entered upon terms with a male and a female singer, 
who, it was intended, should, by their performances in inter- 
ludes, prepare the public for his future opera. The loss of 
Aurelia, and Wilhelm’s absence, were to be supplied in this 
manner ; and our friend was satisfied with anything that could 
facilitate his setting out. 
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He had formed, within himsctt a singular idea of the m- 
portance of his errand. The deatn of his unhappy friend f’ad 
moved him deeply ; and having seen her pass so early from the 
scene, he could net but be hostilcly ii.clired against the man, 
who had abridged her life, and made that shortened term so 
fuU of woe. 

Notwithstanding the last mild words of the dying woman, 
he resolved that, on delivering his letter, he would pass a strict 
sentence on Her faithless friend ; and not wishing to depend 
upon the temper of the moment, he studied an address, which 
in the course of preparation became more pathetic than just. 
Having fully convinced himself of the good composition of his 
essay, he began committing it to memory, and at the same time 
making ready for departure. Mignon was present as he packed 
his articles ; she asked hii 1 whether he intended travelling south 
or north ; aii'i learning that it was the latter, she replied : 
“Then I will wait here for thee.” She begged of him the peail 
necklace which had once been Mariana's. He could not refuse 
to gratify the dear little creature, and he gave it her ; the necker- 
chief she had already. On the other hand, she put the veil of 
Hamlet’s G#iost into his travelling bag, though lie told her it 
could not be of any service to him. 

Melina took upon him the directorship ; his wife engaged 
to keep a molher’s eye upon the children, whom Wilhelm 
parted with unwillingly. Felix was very merry at the setting 
out, and when asked what pretty thing he wished to have 
brought back for him, ho said : “ Hark you ! bring me a papal” 
Mignon seized the traveller’s hand ; then, standing on her tip- 
toes, she pressed a warm and cordial, though not a tender 
kiss, upon his lips, and cried ; “ Master ! forget us not, and 
come soon back.” 

And so we leave our friend, entering on his journey, amid 
a thousand different thoughts and feelings ; and here subjoin, 
by way of close, a little poem, which Mignon had recited once 
or twice with great expressiveness, and which the hurry of so 
many singular occurrences prevented us from inserting sooner : 

O, ask me not to speak, I pray thee I 
It must not be reveal’d but hid ; 

IIow gladly would my tongue obey thee^ 

Hid not the voice of Fate forbid 1 
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At his appointed time revolving, 

Thg sun thete shades of night dispels ; 
The rock, its ragged breast dissolving. 
Gives up to Earth its hidden wells. 

In Friendship’s arms each heart reposes ; 

There soul to soul pours out its woe t 
My lips an oath forever closes, 

My sorrows God alone can know. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A FAIR SAINT. 

Till my eighth year, I was always a healthy child ; but of 
that period I can recollect no more than of the day when I 
was born. About the beginning of my eighth year, I was 
seized with a hemorrhage ; and from that moment my soul 
became all feeling, ail memory. The smallest circumstances 
of that accident are yet before my eyes, as if they had oc- 
curred but yesterday. 

During the nine months, which I then spent patiently upon 
a sick-bed, it appears to me. the ground-work of my whole turn 
of thought was laid ; as the first means were then afforded my 
mind of developing itself m its own manner. 

I suffered and I loved ; this was the peculiar form of my 
heart. In thefimost violent fits of coughing, in the depressing 
pains of fever, I lay quiet, like a snail drawn back within its 
house : the moment I obtained a respite, I wanted to enjoy 
something pleasant ; and as every other pleasure was denied 
me, I endeavoured to amuse myself with the innocent delights 
of eye and ear. I'he people brought me dolls and picture- 
books ; and whoever would sit by my bed, was obliged to tell 
me something. 

From my mother I rejoiced to hear the Bible histories: 
and my father entertained me with natural curiosities. He 
had a very pretty cabinet ; from which he brought me first 
one drawer and then another, as occasion served ; showing me 
the articles, and pointing out their properties. Dried plants 
and insects, with many kinds of anatomical preparations, such 
as human skin, bones, mummies and the like, were in succes- 
sion laid upon the sick-bed of the little one ; the birds and 
animals he killed in hunting were shown to me, before they 
passed into the kitchen : and that the Prince of the World 
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might also have a voice this assembly, my aunt related to 
me love-adventureai out ofTairy tales. All was accepted, all 
took root. There were hours in which I vividly conversed 
with the Invisible Power. I can still repeat some verses, 
which I then dictated, and my mother wiote down. 

Often I would tell my father back again what I had learned 
from him. Rarely did I take any physic without asking where 
the simples it was made of grew, what look they had, what 
names they bore. Nor had the stories of my aunt lighted on 
stony ground. I figured myself out in pretty clothes ; and 
met the most delightful princes, who could find no peace or 
rest, till they discovered who the unknown beauty was. One 
adventure of this kind, with a charming little angel, dressed 
in white, with golden wings, who warmly courted me, I dwelt 
upon so long, that my imagination painted out his form almost 
to visibility. 

After a year, I was pretty well restored to health ; but 
nothing of the giddiness of childhood remained with me. I 
could not play with dolls ; I longed for beings able to return 
my love. Dogs, cats and birds, of which my father kept a 
great variety, afforded me delight : but what would I have 
given for such a creature as my aunt once told me of I It 
was a lamb, which a peasant girl took up and nourished in a 
w'ood ; but in the guise of this pretty beasli an enchanted 
prince was hid ; who at length appeared in his native shape, 
a lovely youth, and rewardeu his benefactress by his hand. 
Such a lamb I would have given the world for. 

But there was none to be had ; and as everything about 
me went on in such a quite natural manner, I by degrees all 
but abandoned nearly all hope- of such a treasure. Mean- 
while I comforted myself by reading books, in which the 
strangest incidents were set foith. Among them all, my fa- 
vourite was the Ch>i^tianJJerraan Hercules: that devout love- 
history was altogether in my way. Whenever anything befell 
his dear Valiska, and cruel things befell her, he always prayed 
' before hastening to her aid, and the prayers stood there ver- 
batim. My longing after the Invisible, which I had always 
dimly felt, was strengthened by such means : for, in short, it 
was ordained that God should also be my confidant. 

As I grew older, I continued reading. Heaven knows what, 
in chaotic order. The Roman Octavia was the book 1 liked 
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beyond all others. The persecutions of the first Christians, 
decorsUtd with the charms of a romance^ awoke the dc oest 
interest in me. 

But my mother now began to murr -ar at my constant read- 
ing ; and to humour her, my father took away my books to- 
day, but gave them back tomorrow. She was wise enough to 
see that nothing could be done in this way ; next insisted 
merely that my Bible should be read with equal diligence. To 
this 1 was not disinclined : and I accordingly perused the 
sacred volume with a lively interest. Withal my mother was 
extremely careful that no books of a corruptive tendency should 
come into my hands : immodest writings I would, of my own 
accord, have cast away ; for my princes and my princesses 
were ail extremely virtuous. 

To my mother, and my zeal for knowledge, it was owing 
that with all rry love of books I also learned to cook ; for 
much was to be seen in cookery. To cut up a hen, a pig, 
was quite a feast for me. I used to bring the entrails to my 
father, and he talked with me about them, as ii I had been a 
student of anatomy. With suppressed joy, he would often 
call me his misfashioned son. 

My twelfth year was now behind me. I learned French, 
dancing and drawing ; I received the usual instructions in 
religion. In •the latter, many thoughts and feelings were 
awakened ; but nothing properly relating to my own condi- 
tion. I liked to hear the people speak of God ; 1 was proud 
that I could s[)eak on these points better than my equals. I 
zealously read many books which put me in a condition to 
talk about religion ; but it never once struck me to think how 
matters stood with me, whether soul was formed accord- 
ing to these holy precepts, whether it was like a glass from 
which the everlasting sun could be reflected in its glancing. 

'/From the first, I had presupposed all this. 

\ My French I learned with eagerness. My teacher was a 
clever man. He was not a vain empiric, not a dry gramma- 
rian ; he had learning, he had seen the world. Instructing 
me in language, he satisfied my zeal for knowledge in a thou- 
sand ways, I loved him so much, that I used to wait his 
coming with a palpitating heart. Drawing was not hard foi 
me : I should have made greater progress had my teacher 
possessed head and science ; he had only hands and practice. 
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Dancing was, at ^rst,'^ne^f my smallest amusements: 
my body was too seftsitive for it; I learned it only in the com- 
pany of my sisters. But our dancing-master took a thought 
of gathering all his scholars, male and female, and giving them 
a ball. This event gave dancing quite another charm for 
me. 

Amid a throng of boys and girls, the most remarkable 
were two sons of the Marshal of the Court. The younger was 
of my age, the other two years older ; they were children of 
such beauty that, according to the universal voice, no one had 
seen their like. For my part, scarcely had I noticed them, 
when I lost sight of all the other crowd. From that moment 
I began to dance with care, and to wish that I could dance 
with grace. How came it, on the other hand, that these two 
boys distinguished me from all the rest ? No matter ; before 
an hour had passed, we had become the warmest friends ; and 
our little enteitainment did not end, till we had fixed upon the 
time and place where we were next to meet. What a joy for 
me I And how charmed was I next morning when both of 
them inquired for my health, each in a gallant note, accom- 
panied with a nosegay ! I have never since felt as I then did I 
Compliment was met by compliment ; letter answered letter. 
The church and the public walks were grown a rendezvous ; 
our young acquaintances, in all their little parties, now invited 
us together ; while, at the same time, we were sly enough to 
veil the business from our parents, so that they saw no more 
of it than we thought good. 

Thus had I at once got a pair of lovers. I had yet de- 
cided upon neither ; they both pleased me, and we did extremely 
well together. All at once, the elder of the two fell very sick. 

I myself had often been sick ; and thus I was enabled, by 
rendering him many little dainties and d\Slicacies suited for a 
sick person, to afford some solace to the sufferer. His parents 
thankfully acknowledged my attention : in compliance with the 
prayer of their beloved son, they invited me, with all my sis- 
ters, to their house, so soon as he had risen from his sick-bed. 
The tenderness, which he displayed on meeting me, was not 
the feeling of a child ; from that day I gave the preference to 
him. He warned me to keep our secret from his brother ; but 
the flame could no longer be concealed ,* and the jealousy of 
the younger completed our romance. He played us a thou- 
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sand tricks ; eager to annihili|:e ^r joys» he but increased the 
passion he was seeking to destroy. ' • 

At last, then, 1 had actually found the wished>for lamb ; 
and this attachment acted on me like my sickness ; it made 
me calm, and drew me back from noisy pleas,: res. I was 
solitary, I was moved ; and thoughts of God again occurred 
to me. He was again my confidant, and I well remember 
with ivhat tears I often prayed for this poor boy, who still 
continued sickly. 

The more childishness there was in this adventure, the 
more did it contribute to the forming of my heart. Our French 
teacher had now turned us from translating, into daily writing 
him some letter of our own invention. 1 brought my little 
history to market, shrouded in the names of Phyllis and Da- 
mon. The .old man soon saw through it ; and to render me 
communicative, praised my labour very much. I still waxed 
bolder ; came openly out with the affair, adhering even in the 
minute detail| to truth. I do not now remember what the 
passage was at which lie took occasion to remark : “How 
pretty, how natural it is I But the good Phyllis had better 
have a care ; the thing may soon grow serious.’ 

It vexed me that he did not look upon the matter as already 
serious ; and I asked him, with an air of pique, what he meant 
by serious, i had not to repeat the question ; he explained 
himself so clearly, that I could scarcely hide my terror. Yet, 
as anger came along with it, as I took it ill that he should 
entertain such thoughts, I kept myself composed ; I tried to 
justify my nymoh ; and said with glowing cheeks ; “ But, sir, 
Phyllis is an honourable girl.” 

He was rogue enough to banter me about my honourable 
heroine. While we were speaking French, he played upon the 
word honnete, and hunted the honourableness of Phyllis over 
all its meanings. I felt the ridicule of this, and was extremely 
puzzled. He, not to frighten me, broke off ; but afterwards 
often led the conversation to such topics. Plays and little 
histories, such as I was rdhding and translating with him, gave 
him frequent opportunity to show how feeble a security against 
the calls of inclination our boasted virtue was. I no longer 
contradicted him ; but I was in secret scandalised ; and his 
remarks became a burden to me. 

With my worthy Damon, too, I by degrees fell out of all 
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connexion. The chicanery of the younger boy destroyed our 
intercourse. Soon %fter, bofei these blooming creatures died, 
I lamented sore ; however, in a short time I forgot. 

But Phyllis rapidly increased in stature ; was altogether 
healthy, and began to see the world. The hereditary Prince 
now married ; and a short time after, on his father’s death, 
began his rule. Court and town were in the liveliest motion : 
my curiosity had copious nourishment. There were plays and 
balls, with all their usual accompaniments ; and though my 
parents kept retired as much as possible, they were obliged to 
show themselves at court, where I was of course introduced. 
Strangers were pouring in from every side ; high company was 
in every house ; even to us some cavaliers were recommended, 
others introduced ; and at my uncle’s men of every nation 
might be met with. 

My honest Mentor still continued, in a modest and yet 
striking way, to warn me ; and I in secret to take it ill of him. 
With regard to his assertion, that women under every circum- 
stance were weak, I did not feel at all convinced ; and here 
perhaps I was in the right, and my Mentor in the wrong ; but 
he spoke so earnestly, that once I grew afraid he might be 
right, and said to him, with much vivacity: “ Since the danger 
is so great, and the human heart so weak, I will pray to God 
that He may keep me.” 

This simple answer seemed to please him, for he praised 
my purpose ; but on my side, it was anything but seriously 
meant. It was, m truth, but an empty word ; for my feelings 
towards the Invisible were almost totally extinguished. The 
hurry and the crowd 1 lived in, dissipated my attention, and 
carried me along as in a rapid stream. These were the emp- 
tiest years of my life. All day long, to speak of nothing, to 
have no solid thought ; never to do anytlv.ng but revel : such 
was my employment. On my beloved books I never once be- 
stowed a thought. The people I lived among had not the 
slightest tinge of literature or science : they were German 
courtiers ; a class of men at that time altogether destitute of 
culture. 

Such society, it may be thought, must naturally have led 
me to the brink of ruin. I lived away in mere corporeal 
cheerfulness ; I never took myself to task, I never prayed, I 
never thought about myself or God. Yet I look upon it as a 
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providential guidance, that none of these many handsome', rich 
and well-dressed men could take^my fancy. They were akes, 
and did not conceal it ,* this scared me back ; dkie y ad )rned 
their speech with double meanings * this offended me, made 
me act with coldness towards them. Many times their im- 
proprieties exceeded belief ; and I did not restrain myself from 
being rude. 

Besides, my ancient counsellor had once in confidence 
contrived to tell me, that, with the greater part of these lewd 
fellows, health as well as virtue was in danger. I now shud- 
dered at the sight of them ; 1 was afraid, if one of them in any 
way approached too near me. I would not touch their cups 
or glasses, even the chairs they had been sitting on. Thus 
morally and physically I remained apart from them ; all the 
compliments they paid me I haughtily accepted, as incense 
that was dr 3 . 

Among the strangers then resident among us, was one 
young man peculiarly distinguished, whom we used in sport to 
call Narciss. He had gained a reputation in the diplomatic 
line ; and among the various changes now occurring at court, 
he was in hopes of meeting with some advantageous place. 
He soon became acquainted with my father : his acquirements 
and manners opened for him the way to a select society of 
most accomplished men. My father often spoke in praise of 
him : his figure, which was very handsome, would have made 
a still better impression, had it not been for something of self- 
complacency, which breathed from the whole carriage of the 
man. I had seen him ; I thought well of him ; but we had 
never spoken. 

At a great bail, where wc chanced to be in company, I 
danced a minuet with him ; but this too passed without results. 
The more violent dances, in compliance with my father, who 
felt anxious about my health, I was accustomed to avoid : in 
the present case, when these came on, I retired to an adjoining 
room, and began to talk with certain of my friends, elderly 
ladies, who had set themselves to cards. 

Narciss, who had jigged it for a while, at last came into 
the room where I was ; and having got the better of a bleeding 
at the nose, which had overtaken him in dancing, he began 
speaking with me about a multitude of things. In half an 
hour, the talk had grown so interesting, that neither of us 
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could think 6f dancing any ^ore. We were rallied by our 
friends ; but we did not let tneir bantering disturb us. Next 
evening, we recommenced our conversation, and were very 
careful not to hurt our health. 

The acquaintance, then, was made. Narciss was often 
with my sisters and myself ; and I now once more began to 
reckon over and consider what I knew, what I thought of, 
what I had felt, and what I could express myself about in 
conversation. My new friend had mingled in the best society ; 
besides the department of history and politics, with every part 
of which he was familiar, he had gained extensive literary 
knowledge ; there was nothing new that issued from the press, 
especially in France, that he was unacquainted with. He 
brought or sent me many a pleasant book ; but this we had to 
keep as secret as forbidden love. Learned women had been 
made ridiculous, nor were well-informed women tolerated, — 
apparently, because it would have been uncivil to put so many 
ill-informed men to shame. Even my father, much as he 
delighted in this new opportunity of cultivating my mind, ex- 
pressly stipulated that our literary commerce should remain 
secret. 

Thus our intercourse continued for almost year and day ; 
and still I could not say that, in any wise, Narciss had ever 
shown me aught of love or tenderness. He was always com- 
plaisant and kind ; but manifested nothing like attachment : 
on the contrary, he even seemed to be in some degree affected 
by the charms of my youngest sister, who was then extremely 
beautiful. In sport, he gave her many little friendly names, 
out of foreign tongues ; for he could speak two or three of these 
extremely well, and loved to mix their idiomatic phrases with 
his German. Such compliments she did not answer very liber- 
ally ; she was entangled in a different noOfce ; and being very 
sharp, while he was very sensitive, the two were often quarrel- 
ling about trifles. With my mother and my aunt he kept on 
very pleasant terms ; and thus by gradual advances, he was 
grown to be a member of the family. 

Who knows how long we might have Hved in this way, 
had not a curious accident altered our relations all at once. 
My sisters and I were invited to a certain house, to which we 
did not like to go. The company was too mixed ; and per- 
sons of the stupidest, if not the rudest stamp were often to be 
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met there. Narciss, on this occasion, was invited also : and 
on his account I felt inclined to go, for 4 was sure of finding 
one, at least, whom I could converse with as I desired. Even 
at table, we had many things to suF- r ; for several of the gen- 
tlemen had drunk too much : then, in the drawing-room, they 
insisted on a gam 3 at forfeits. It went on, with great vivacity 
and tumult. Narciss had lost a forfeit : thc> ordered him, by 
way of penalty, to whisper something pleasant in the ear of 
every member of the company. It seems, he stayed too long 
beside my next neighbour, the lady of a captain. The latter 
on a sudden struck him such a box with his fist, that the pow- 
der flew about me, into my eyes. Wlien I had got my eyes 
cleared, and m some degree recovered from my terror, I saw 
that both gentlemen had drawn their swords. Narciss was 
bleeding ; and the othe^*, mad with wine and rage and jealousy, 
could scarcely be held back by all the company. I seized 
Narciss, led him by the arm up-stairs ; and as I did not think 
my friend safe even here from his frantic enemy, I shut the 
door and bolted it. 

Neither of us considered the wound serious ; for a slight 
cut across the hand was all we saw. Soon, however, I dis- 
covered that there was a stream of blood running down his 
back, that there was a deep wound on the head. I now began 
to be afraid.* I hastened to the lobby, to get help ; but I 
could see no person ; every one had stayed below to calm the 
raving captain. At last a daughter of the family came skip- 
ping up ; her mirth annoyed me ; she was like to die with 
laughing at the bedlam spectacle. I conjured her, for the 
sake of Heaven, to get a surgeon ; and she, in her wild way, 
sprang down-stairs to fetch me one herself. 

Returning to my wounded friend, I bound my handker- 
chief about his han4 ; and a neckerchief, that was hanging on 
the door, about his head. He was still bleeding copiously : 
he now grew pale, and seemed as if he were about to faint. 
There was none at hand to aid me : I very freely put my arm 
round him ; patted his cheek, and tried to cheer him by little 
flatteries. It seemed to act on him like a spiritual remedy ; 
he kept his senses, but sat as pale as death. 

At last the active housewife arrived : it is easy to conceive 
her terror when she saw my friend in this predicament, lying 
in my arms, and both of us bestreamed with blood. No one 
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halSL supposed he was wounded ; all imagined 1 had carried 
him away in safety. • 

Now smelling-bottles, wine and everything that could sup- 
port and stimulate were copiously produced. The surgeon also 
came ; and I might easily have been dispensed with. Narciss, 
however, held me firmly by the hand ; I would have stayed 
without holding. During the dressing of his wounds, I con- 
tinued wetting his lips with wine ; I minded not though all the 
company were now about us. The surgeon having finished, 
his patient took a mute but tender leave of me, and was con- 
ducted home. 

The mistress of the house now led me to her bedroom : 
she had to strip me altogether ; and I must confess, while they 
washed the blood from me, I saw with pleasure, for the first 
time, in a mirror, that I might be reckoned beautiful without 
help of dress. No portion of my clothes could be put on again; 
and as the people of the house were all either less or larger 
than myself, I was taken home in a strange disguise. My 
parents were, of course, astonished. They felt exceedingly 
indignant at my fright, at the wounds of their friend, at the 
captain’s madness, at the whole occurrence. A very little 
would have made my father send the captain a challenge, that 
he might avenge his friend without delay. He blamed the 
gentlemen that had been there, because they had: not punished 
on the spot such a murderous attempt ; for it was but too clear, 
that the captain, instantly on striking, had drawn his sword, 
and wounded the other from behind. The cut across the 
hand had been given, just when Narciss himself was grasping 
at his sword. I felt unspeakably affected, altered ; or, how 
shall I express it ? The passion which was sleeping at the 
deepest bottom of my heart, had at once broken loose, like a 
flame getting air. And if joy and pleasure are well suited for 
the first producing and the silent nourishing of love, yet this 
passion, bold by nature, is most easily impelled by terror to 
decide ai>d to declare itself. My mother gave her little flurried 
daughter some medicine, and made her go to bed. With the 
earliest morrow, my father hastened to Narciss, whom he found 
lying very sick of a wound-fever. 

He told me little of what passed between them ; -but tried 
to quiet me about the probable results of this event. They 
were now considering whether an apology should be accepted, 
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whether the affair should go before a court of justice, many 
other points of that description. I knef^ my fathe#^o^ i^U 
to doubt that he would be averse to see the matter endVi.hout 
a duel : but I held my peace ; for ^ had learned from him 
before, that women should not meddle in such things. For 
the rest, it did not strike me as if anything had passed btetween 
the friends, in which my interests were specially concerned : 
but my father soon communicated to my mother the purport 
of their farther conversation. Narciss, he said, appeared to 
be exceedingly affected at the help afforded by me ; had em- 
braced him, declared himself my debtor forever ; signified that 
he desired no happiness except what he could share with me, 
and concluded by entreating that he might presume to ask my 
hand. All this mamma repeated to me, but subjoined the 
safe reflection, that a*- for what was said in the first agita- 
tion of mind in such a case, there was little trust to be placed 
in it.” Of course, none,” I answered, with affected coldness; 
though all the while I was feeling Heaven knows what. 

Narciss continued sick for two months ; owing to the 
wound in his right hand, he could not even write. Yet, in the 
mean time, he showed me his regard by the most obliging 
courtesies. All these unusual attentions I combined with what 
my mother had disclosed to me ,* and constantly my head was 
full of fancies.® The whole city talked of the occurrence. With 
me they spoke of it in a peculiar tone ; they drew inferences 
which, greatly as I struggled to avoid them, touched me very 
close. What had formerly been habitude and trifling, was now 
grown seriousness and inclination. The anxiety in which I 
lived was the more violent, the more carefully I studied to con- 
ceal it from every one. The idea of losing him frightened me ; 
the possibility of any closer union made me tremble. For a 
half-prudent girl thefb is really something awful in the thought 
of marriage. 

By such incessant agitations, I was once more led to re- 
collect myself. The gaudy imagery of a thoughtless life, which 
used to hover day and night before my eyes, was at once blown 
away. My soul again began to awaken : but the greatly in- 
terrupted intimacy with my Invisible Friend was not so easy 
to renew. We still continued at a frigid distance ; it was again 
something ; but little to the times of old. 

A duel had been fought, and the captain severely wounded. 
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tjSefote I ever heard of it. The public feeling was, in all 
senses, strong on th^ side <^.my lover, who at length again 
appeared upon the scene. But first of all, he came, with his 
head tied up and his arm in a sling, to visit us. {^w my 
heart beat while he was there I, The whole family was pre- 
sent ; general thanks and compliments were all that passed 
on either side ; Narciss, however, found an opportunity to 
show some secret tokens of his love to me, by which means 
my inquietude was but increased. After his recovery, he 
visited us throughout the "winter on the former footing ; and 
in spite of all the soft private marks of tenderness which he 
contrived to give me, the whole affair remained unsettled, un- 
discussed. 

In this manner was I kept in constant practice. I could 
trust my thoughts to no mortal ; and from God I was too far 
removed. Him I had quite forgotten, those four wild years ; 
I now again began to think of him occasionally ; but our ac- 
quaintance had grown cool ; they were visits of mere ceremony 
these ; and as, moreover, in waiting on him, I used to dress 
in fine apparel, to set before him self-complacently my virtue^ 
honour and superiorities to others, he did not seem to notice 
me, or know me in that finery. 

A courtier would hav^ been exceedingly distressed, if the 
prince who held his fortune in his hands had treated him in 
this way ; but for me, I did not sorrow at it. I had what I 
required, health and conveniences : if God should please to 
think of me, well ; if not, 1 reckoned I had done my duty. 

This, in truth, I did not think at that period ; yet it was 
the true figure of my soul. But, to change and purify my 
feelings, preparations were already made. 

The spring came on : Narciss once visited me, unan- 
nounced, and at a time when I happene(? to be quite alone. 
He now appeared in the character of lover ; and asked me if 
I could bestow on him my heart, and so soon as he should 
obtain some lucrative and honourable place, my hand along 
with it. 

He had been received into our service : but at first they 
kept him back, and would not rapidly promote him, because 
they dreaded his ambition. Having some little fortune Oi his 
own, he was left with a slender salary. 

Notwithstanding my regard for him, I knew that he was 
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Dot a man to treat ^vith akogeth^ frankly. I drew up, there- 
lore, and referred him to my father. Abbut my father L did 
not seem to doubt ; but wished first to be at one with me, low 
and here. I at last said, Yes; but stipulated as an indis- 
pensable condition that my parents siiould concur. He then 
spoke formally with both of them ; they signified their satis- 
faction ; mutual promises were given, on the faith of his ad- 
vancement, which it was expected would be speedy. Sisters 
and aunts were informed of this arrangement, and the strictest 
secrecy enjoined on them. 

Thus from a lover I had got a bridegroom. The differ- 
ence between the two soon showed itself to be considerable. 
If one could change the lovers of all honourable maidens into 
bridegrooms, it would be a kindness to our sex, even though 
marriage should not follow the connexion. The love between 
two persons does not lessen by the change, but it becomes 
more reasonable. Innumerable little follies, all coquetries and 
caprices, disappear. If the bridegroom tells us, ^hat we please 
him betler in a morning cap than in the finest head-dress, no 
discreet young woman will disturb herself about her hair- 
dressing ; and nothing is more natural than that he too should 
think solidly, and rather wish to form a housewife for himself, 
than a gaudy doll for others. And thus it is in every pro- 
vince of the business. 

Should a young woman, of this kind, be fortunate enough 
to have a bridegroom who possesses understanding and ac- 
quirements, she learns from him more than universities and 
foreign lands can teach. She not only willingly receives in- 
struction when he offers it, but she endeavours to elicit more 
and more from him. Love makes much that was impossible 
possible. By degrees too, that subjection, so necessary and 
so graceful for the female sex, begins : the bridegroom does 
not govern like the husband ; he only asks : but his mistress 
seeks to discover what he wants, and to offer it before he 
asks it. 

So did experience teach me what I would not for much 
have missed. I was happy ; truly happy, as woman could be 
in the world ; that is to say, for a while. 

Amid these quiet joys, a summer passed away. Narciss 
gave not the slightest reason to complain of him ; he daily be- 
came more dear to me ; my wnole soul was his ; this he well 
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and knew also how to prize it. Meanwhile, from seem- 
ing trifles, something rose, which by and by grew hurtiul to 
our union. 

Narciss behaved to me as to a bride, and never dared to 
ask of me such favours as were yet forbidden us. But, about 
the boundaries of virtue and decorum, we were of very differ- 
ent opinions. I meant to walk securely; and so never granted 
him the smallest freedom which the whole world might not 
have witnessed. He, used to dainties, thought this diet very 
strict. On this point there was continual variance : he prajsed 
my modesty, and sought to undermine my resolution. 

The serious of my old French teacher now occurred to me, as 
well as the defence which I had once suggested in regard to it. 

With God I had again become a little more acquainted. 
He had given me a bridegroom whom I loved ; and for this 
I felt some thankfulness. Earthly love itself concentrated my 
soul, and put its powers in motion ; nor did it contradict my 
intercourse with God. I naturally complained to him of what 
alarmed me : but I did not perceive that I myself was wishing 
and desiring it. In my own eyes I was strong ; I did not 
pray : ‘ Lead us not into temptation I’ My thoughts were fat 
beyond temptation. In this flimsy tinsel-work of virtue I 
came to God ; he did not drive me back. On the smallest 
movement towards him, he left a soft impression in my soul ; 
and this impression caused me always to return. 

Except Narciss, the world was altogether dead to me ; 
excepting him, there was nothing in it that had any charm. 
Even my love for dress was but the wish to please him ; if I 
knew that he was not to see me, I could spend no care upon 
it. I liked to dance ; but if he was not beside me, it seemed 
as if I could not bear the motion. At a brilliant festival, if he 
was not invited, I could neither take the trouble of providing, 
new things, nor of putting on the old according to the mode. 
To me they were alike agreeable, or rather, I might say, alike 
burdensome. I used to reckon such an evening very fairly 
spent, when I could join myself to any ancient card-party, 
though formerly I had not the smallest taste for such things ; 
and if some old acquaintance came and rallied me about it, I 
would smile, perhaps for the first time all that night. So like- 
wise it was with promenades, and every social entertainment 
that can be imagined. 
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Ifim I chosen fro^n all othcTS^ 

H;s would I be, and not another’s ^ 

To me his love was all in all. 

Thus was I often solitary in the midst of cpunpany ; c nd 
real solitude was generally acceptabL to me. But my busy 
soul could neither sleep nor dream ; I felt and thought ; and 
acquired, by degrees, some faculty to speak about my feelings 
and my thoughts with God. Then were ietilnigs oi another 
sort unfolded ; but these did not contradict the former feel- 
ings : my affection te Narciss accorded with the universal 
scheme of nature : it nowhere hindered the performance o. a 
duty. They did not contradict each other, yet they were im- 
mensely different. Narciss was the only living form which 
hovered in my mind, and to which my love was all directed ; 
but the other feeling was not directed towards any foim, and 
yet it was unspeakably agreeable. I no longer have it, I no 
longer can impart it. 

My lover, whom I used to ^riist with all my secrets, did 
not know of this. I soon discovered that he thought far other- 
v/ise ; he often 'gave me writings which opposed, with light 
and heavy weapons, all that can be called connexion with the 
Invisible. I used to read the books, because they came from 
him ; but at the end, 1 knew no word of all that had been 
argued in then^ 

Nor, in regard to sciences and knowledge, was there want 
of contradiction in our conduct. He did as all men do, he 
mocked at learned women ; and yet he kept continually in- 
structing me. He used to speak with me on all subjects, law 
excepted ; and while constantly procuring books of every kind 
for me, he frequently repeated the uncertain precept, “ That a 
" lady ought to keep the knowledge she might have more secret 
«than the Calvinist j;iis creed m Catholic countries.” And 
while I, by natural consequence, endeavoured not to show 
myself more wise or learned than formerly before the world, 
Narciss himself was commonly the first who yielded to the 
vanity of speaking about me and my supeuorities. 

A nobleman of high repute, and at that time valued for 
his influence, his talents and accomplishments, was living at 
our Court with great applause. He bestowed especial notice 
on Narciss, whom he kept continually about him. They once 
had an argument about the virtue of women, Narciss ^e- 
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peated to me what had passed between them ; I was not want- 
ing with my obsertations ; and my friend required of me a 
written essay on the subject. I could write French fluently 
enough ; I had laid a good foundation with my teacher. My 
correspondence with Narciss was likewise carried on in French ; 
except in French books, there was then no elegant instruction 
to be had. My essay pleased the Count ; I was obliged to 
let him have some little songs, which I had lately been com- 
posing. In short, Narciss appeared to revel without stint in 
the renown of his beloved : and the story, to his great con- 
tentment, ended with a French epistle in heroic verse, which 
the Count transmitted to him on departing ; in which their 
argument was mentioned, and my friend reminded of his hap- 
piness in being destined, after all his doubts and errors, to 
learn most certainly what virtue was, in the arms of a virtuous 
and charming wife. 

He showed this poem first of all to me, and then to almost 
every one ; each thinking of the matter what he pleased. Thus 
did he act in several cases ; every stranger, whom he valued, 
must be made acquainted in our house. 

A noble family was staying for a season in the place, to 
profit by the skill of our physician. In this house too Narciss 
was looked on as a son : he introduced me there ; we found 
among these worthy persons the most pleasant entertainment 
for mind and heart. Even the common pastimes of society 
appeared less empty here than elsewhere. All knew how mat- 
ters stood with us : they treated us as circumstances would 
allow, and left the main relation unalluded to. I mention this 
one family, because in the after-period of my life it had a power- 
ful influence on me. 

Almost a year of our connexion had elapsed ; and along 
with it, our spring was over. The summer came, and all grew 
drier and more earnest. 

By several unexpected deaths, some offices fell vacant 
which Narciss might make pretensions to. The instant was 
at hand, when my whole destiny must be decided ; and while 
Narciss, and all our friends, were making every effort to efface 
some impressions which obstructed him at Court, and to ob- 
tain for him the wished-for situation, I turned with my request 
to my Invisible Friend. I was received so kindly, that I 
gladly came again. I confessed, without disguise, my wish 
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that Narciss might obtain the place : but my prayer was not 
importunate ; and I did not require that if should happen or 
the sake of my petition. 

The place was obtained by a far nferior competitor. I 
was dreadfully troubled at this news ; 1 hast'^ned to my room, 
th-^i door of which I locked behind me. The first fit of grief 
went off in a shower of tears ; the next thou>^ht was,. “ Yet it 
was not by chance that it happened and instantly I formed 
the resolution to be well content with it, seeing even this ap- 
parent evil would be for my true advantage. The softest 
emotions then pressed in upon me, and divided all the clouds 
of sorrow. I felt that, with help like this, there was nothing 
one might not endure. At dinner I appea/ed quite cheerlul, 
to the great astonishment of all the house. 

Narciss had less internal force than I, and I was called 
upon to comfort him. In his family, too, he had many crosses 
to encounter, some of which afflicted him considerably ,* and, 
such true confidence subsisting between us, he intrusted me 
with all. His negotiation^ for entering on foreign service were 
not more fortunate ; all this I felt deeply on his account and 
mine ; all this too I ultimately carried to the place where my 
petitions had already been so well received. 

The softer these experiences were, the oftener did I en- 
deavour to re^w them , I hoped continually to meet with 
comfort where I had so often met with it. Yet I did not 
always meet with it : I was as one that goes to warm him in 
the sunshine, while there is something standing in the way 
that makes a shadow. “What is this.?” I asked myself. I 
traced the matter zealously, and soon perceived that it all de- 
pended on the situation of my soul : if this was not turned in 
the straightest direction towards God, I still continued cold ; 
I did not feel his center-influence ; I could obtain no ans- 
wer. The second question was : “ What hinders this direc- 
tion ?” Here I was in a wide field ; I perplexed myself in an 
inquiry, which lasted nearly all the second year of my attach- 
ment to Narciss. I might have ended the investigation 
sooner ; for it was not long till I had got upon the proper 
trace ; but I would not confess it, afid I sought a thousand 
outlets. 

I very soon discovered that the straight direction of my 
soul was marred by foolish dissipations, and employment with 
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unworthy things. *!^e How and the Where wfere clear enough 
to me. Yet by what means could I help myself, or extricate 
my mind from the calls of a world where everything was either 
cold indifference or hot insanity ? Gladly would I have left 
things standing as they were, and lived from day to day, float- 
ing down with the stream, like other people whom I saw quite 
happy ; but I durst not ; my inmost feelings contradicted me 
too often. Yet if I determined to renounce society, and alter 
my relations to others, it was not in my power. I was hemmed 
in as by a ring drawn round me ; certain connexions I csuld 
not dissolve ; and, in the matter which lay nearest to my 
heart, fatalities accumulated and oppressed me more and 
more. I often went to bed -with tears ; and, after a sleepless 
night, arose again with tears : I required some strong sup- 
port ; and God would not vouchsafe it me, while I was run- 
ning with the cap and bells. 

I proceeded now to estimate my doings, all and each ,* 
dancing and play were first put upon their trial. Never was 
there anything spoken, thought or written for or against these 
practices, which I did not examine, talk of, read, weigh, re- 
ject, aggravate, and plague myself about. If I gave up these 
habits, I was certain that Narciss would be offended ; for he 
dreaded exceedingly the ridicule which any look of straitlaced 
conscientiousness gives one in the eyes of riie world. And 
doing what I now looked upon as folly, noxious folly, out of no 
taste of my own, but merely to gratify him, it all grew wofully 
irksome to me. 

Without disagreeable prolixities and repetitions, it is not 
in my power to represent what pains I took, in trying so to 
counteract those occupations which distracted my attention 
and disturbed my peace of mind, that my heart, in spite of 
them, might still be open to the influences of the Invisible 
Being. But at last, with pain, I was compelled to admit, that 
in this way the quarrel could not be composed. For no sooner 
had I clothed myself in the garment of folly, than it came to 
be something more than a mask, than the foolishness pierced 
and penetrated me through and through. 

May I here overstep the province of a mere historical de-^^ 
tail, and offer one or two remarks on what was then taking 
|ilace within me ? What could it be which so changed my 
tastes and fbelings, that, in my twenty-second year, nay earllet, 
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I lost all relish for the recreations with which pec^le of that 
age are harmlessly delighted ? Why wote they not hr mless 
for me? I may answer. Just because they were fi||t liartn- 
less ; because I was not, like others of my years, unacquainted 
with my soul. No 1 I knew, from experiences which had 
reached me unsought, that there are loftier emotions, which 
afford us a contentment such as it is vain to seek m the amuse- 
ments of the world ; and that, in these higher joys, there is 
also kept a secret treasure for strengthening the spirit in mis- 
fortune. 

But the pleasures of society, the dissipations of youth, 
must needs have had a powerful charm for me, since it was 
not in my power to engage in them without participation, to 
act among them as if they were not there. How many things 
could I now do, if 1 liked, with entire coldness, which then 
dazzled and confounded me, nay threatened to obtain the mas- 
tery over me I Here there could no medium be observed : 
either those delicious amusements, or my nourishing and quick- 
ening internal emotions, must be given up. 

But in my soul, the strife had, without my own conscious- 
ness, alreidy been decided. Even if there still was anything 
within me that longed for earthly pleasures, I had now become 
unfitted for enjoying them. Much as a man might hanker after 
wine, all desire of drinking would forsake him, if he should 
be placed among full barrels in a cellar, where the foul air was 
like to suffocate him. Free air is more than wine : this I felt 
but too keenly; and from the first, it would have cost me little 
studying to prefer the good to the delightful, if the fear of 
losing the affection of Narciss had not restrained me. But at 
last, when after many thousand struggles, and thoughts con- 
tinually renewed, I began to cast a steady eye upon the bond 
which held me to him, I discovered that it was but weak, that 
it might be torn asunder. I at once perceived it to be only 
as a glass bell, which shut me up in the exhausted airless 
space : One bold stroke to break the bell in pieces, and thou 
art delivered 1 

No sooner thought than tried. I drew off the mask, and 
on all occasions acted as my heart directed. Narciss I still cor- 
dially loved : but the thermometer, which formerly had stood 
in hot water, was now hanging in the natural air ; it could 
rise no higher than the warmth o. the atmosphere directed 
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Unhappily it cooled very much. Narciss drew back, and 
began to assume a distant air : this was at his option ; but 
. my thermometer descended as he drew back. Our family ob- 
served this ; questioned me, and seemed to be surprised. I 
explained to them with stout defiance, that heretofore I had 
made abundant sacrifices ; that I was ready, still farther and 
to the end of my life, to share ai* rosses that befell him ; but 
that I required full freedom in my conduct, that my doings 
and avoidings must depend upon my own conviction ; that 
indeed I would never bigotedly cleave to my own opinion, but 
on the other hand would willingly be reasoned with ,* yet, as 
it concerned my own happiness, the decision must proceed 
from myself, and be liable to no manner of constraint. The 
greatest physician could not move me by his reasonings to 
take an article of food, which perhaps was altogether whole- 
some and agreeable to many, so soon as my experience had 
shown that on all occasions it was noxious to me ; as I might 
produce coffee for an instance; and just as little, nay still less, 
would I have any sort of conduct which misled me, preached 
up and demonstrated upon me as morally profitable. 

Having so long prepared myself in silence, these debates 
were rather pleasant than vexatious to me. I gave vent to 
my soul ; I felt the whole worth of my determination. I yielded 
not a hair’s-breadth ; and those to whom I owj^ji no filial re- 
spect were sharply handled and dispatched. In the family I 
soon prevailed. My mother from her youth had entertained 
these sentiments, though in her they had never reached matu- 
rity ; for no necessity had pressed upon her, and exalted her 
courage to achieve her purpose. She rejoiced in beholding 
her silent wishes, fulfilled through me. My younger sisters 
seemed to join themselves with me ; the second was attentive 
and quiet. Our aunt* had the most to object. The arguments 
which she employed appeared to her irrefragable ; and they 
were irrefragable, being altogether commonplace. At last I 
was obliged to show her, that she had no voice in the affair in 
any sense ; and after this, she seldom signified that she per- 
sisted in her views. She was indeed the only person that ob- 
served this transaction close at hand, without in some degree 
experiencing its influence. I do not calumniate her, when I 
say that she had no character, and the most limited ideas. 

My father had acted altogether in his own way. He spoke 
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not much, but often, with me on the matter : his^ arguments 
were rational ; and being kts arguments,* they could n be 
impugned. It was only the deep feeling of njy righ^ that .ave 
me strength to dispute against him. But the scenes soon 
changed ; I was forced to make appeal to his heart. Strait- 
ened by his understanding, I came out with the most pathetic 
pleadings. * I gave free course to my tongue anJ to my tears. 
I showed him how much I loved Narciss ; how much con- 
straint I had for two years been enduring ; how certain 1 was 
of being in the right f that I was ready to testify that certainty, 
by the loss of my beloved bridegroom and prospective happi- 
ness ; nay, if it were necessary, by the loss of all that I pos- 
sessed on earth : that I would rather leave my native country, 
my parents and my friends, and beg my bread in foreign 
lands, than act against these dictates of my conscience. He 
concealed his emotion ; he said nothing on the subject for a 
while, and at last he openly declared in my favour. 

During all this time Narciss forbore to visit us ; and my 
father now gave up the weekly club, where he was used to 
meet him. The business made a noise at court, and in the 
town. People talked about it, as is common in such cases, 
which the public takes a vehement interest in, because its 
sentence has usurped an influence on the resolutions of weak 
minds. I kneiy enough about the world to understand that 
one’s conduct is often censured by the very persons who would 
have advised it, had one consulted them : and independently 
of this, with my internal composure, I should have looked on 
all such transitory speculations just as if they had not been. 

On the other hand, I hindered not myself from yielding to 
my inclination for Narciss. To me he had become invisible, 
and to him my feelings had not altered. I loved him tenderly ; 
as it were anew, and® much more steadfastly than before. If 
he chose to leave my conscience undisturbed, then I was his : 
wanting this condition, I would have refused a kingdom with 
him. For several months, I bore these feelings and these 
thoughts about with me ; and finding, at last, that I was calm 
and strong enough to go peacefully and firmly to work, I wrote 
him a polite but not a tender note, inquiring why he never 
came to see me. 

As I knew his manner of avoiding to explain himself, in 
little matters, but of silently doing what seemed good to him 
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I putpib^eiy ufged him in the present instance. I got a lohg 
atid, as it Seemed to me, pitiful reply, in vague style and un- 
meaning phrases, ^stating, that without a better place, he could 
not fix himself, and offer me his hand ; that I best knew how 
hard it had fared with him hitherto ; that as he was afraid lest a 
fruitless intercourse, so long continued, might prove hurtful to 
my reputation, I would give him leave to continue at his present 
distance ; so soon as it was in his power to make me happy, 
he would look upon the word which he ha^ given me as sacred. 

I answered him on the spot, that as our intercourse was 
known to all the world, it might perhaps be rather late to 
spare my reputation ; for which, at any rate, my conscience 
and my innocence were the surest pledges : however, that I 
hereby freely gave him back his word, and hoped the change 
would prove a happy one for him. The same hour I received 
a short reply, which was, in all essential particulars, entirely 
synonymous with the first. He adhered to his former state- 
ment, that so soon as he obtained a situation, he would ask 
me, if I pleased to share his fortune with him. 

This I interpreted as meaning simply nothing. I signi- 
fied to my relations and acquaintances, that the affair was 
altogether settled ; and it was so in fact. Having, nine months 
afterwards, obtained the much-desired preferment, he offered 
me his hand ; but under the condition, that sfS the wife of a 
man who must keep house like other people, I should alter 
my opinions. I returned him many thanks : and hastened 
with my heart and mind away from this transaction ; as one 
hastens from the playhouse when the curtain falls. And as 
he, a short time afterwards, had found a rich and advantage- 
ous match, a thing now easy tor him; and as I now knew him 
to be happy in the way he liked, my own tranquillity was quite 
complete. 

I must not pass in silence the fact, that several times be- 
fore he got a place, and after it, there were respectable pro- 
posals made to me ; which, however, I declined without the 
smallest hesitation, much as my father and my mother could 
have wished for more compliance on my part. 

At length, after a iStormy March and April, the loveliest 
May weather seemed to be allotted me. With good health, I 
enjoyed an indescribable composure of mind : look around me 
$ts I pleased, my loss appeared a gain to me. Young and fuU 
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ttf sensibility, I thought the universe a thousand tinies mor6 
beautiful than formerly, when I required* to have Socie. atld 
play, that in the fair garden tedium might not <^e*‘take me. 
And now, as I did not conceal my pi 'ty, I likewise took neart 
to own my love for the sciences and arts. I drew, painted, 
read , and found enow of people to support me ; instead of the 
great world, w^hich I had left, or rather which had left me, a 
smaller one formed itself about m#*, which was infinitely richer 
and more entertaining. I had a turn for social life ; and I 
do not deny that, on giving up my old acquaintances, I 
trembled at the thought of solitude. I now found myself 
abundantly, perhaps excessively, indemnified. My acquaint- 
ances ere long were very numerous ; no*^ at home only, but 
likewise among people at a distance. My story had been 
noised abroad ; and many persons felt a curiosity to see the 
woman who had valued God above her bridegroom. There 
was a certain pious tone to be observed, at that time, gene- 
rally over Germany. In the families of several counts and 
princes, a care for the welfare of the soul had been awakened. 
Nor were there wanting noblemen who showed a like atten- 
tion ; while in the inferior classes, sentiments of this kind 
were diffused on every side. 

The noble family, whom I mentioned above, now drew 
me nearer tc^them. They had, in the mean while, gathered 
strength ; several of their relations having settled in the town. 
These estimable persons courted my familiarity, as I did theirs. 
They had high connexions; I became acquainted, in their house, 
with a great part of the princes, counts and lords of the Em- 
pire. My sentiments were not concealed from any one ; they 
might be honoured or be tolerated; I obtained my object, none 
attacked me, 

There was yet another way, by which I was again led back 
into the world. About this period, a step-brother of my father, 
who till now had never visited the house except in passing, 
stayed with us for a considerable time. H e had left the service 
of his court, where he enjoyed great influence and honour, sim- 
ply because all matters were not managed quite according to 
his mind. His intellect was lust, his character was rigid. In 
these points he was very like my father ; only the latter had 
withal a certain touch of softness, which enabled him with 
greater ease to yield a little in affairs, and though not to do, 
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yet to perniit, some things against his own conviction ; and 
then to evaporate his, anger at them, either in silence by him- 
sdf, or in confidence amid his family. My uncle was a great 
deal younger ; and his independence of spirit had been favoured 
by his outward circumstances. His mother had been very rich ; 
and he still had large possessions to expect from her near and 
distant relatives ; so he needed no foreign increase ; whereas 
my father, with his moderate fortune, was bound to his place 
by the consideration of his salary. 

My uncle had become still more unbending from domestic 
sufferings. He had early lost an amiable wife and a hopeful 
son ; and from that time he appeared to wish to push away from 
him everything that did not hang upon his individual will. 

In our family it was whispered now and then with some 
complacency, that probably he would not wed again, and so we 
children might anticipate inheriting his fortune. I paid small 
regard to this : bqt the demeanour of the rest was not a little 
modified by their hopes. In his own imperturbable firmness 
of character, my uncle had grown into the habit of never con- 
tradicting any .one in conversation. On the other hand, he 
listened with a friendly air to every one’s opinion ; and would 
himself elucidate and strengthen it by instances and reasons of 
his own. All who did not know him fancied that he thought 
as they did : for he was possessed of a preponderating intellect, 
and could transport himself into the mental state of any man, 
and imitate his manner of conceiving. With me he did not 
prosper quite so well : for here the question was about emo- 
tions, of which he had not any glimpse ; and with whatever to- 
lerance, and sympathy, and rationality, he spoke about my sen- 
timents, it was palpable to me that he had not the slightest 
notion of what formed the ground of all my conduct. 

With all his secrecy, we by and by fouii^ out the aim of his 
unusual stay with us. He had, as we at length discovered, cast 
his eyes upon our youngest sister, with the view of giving her 
in marriage and rendering her happy as he pleased : and cer- 
tainly, ednsidering her personal and mental attractions, particu- 
larly when a handsome fortune was laid into the scale along 
with them, she might pretend to the first matches. His feelings 
towards hie he likewise showed us pantomimically, by procur- 
ing me a post of Canoness, the income of which I very soon 
began to draw. 
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My sister was not so contented with his care as I.* She -ow 
disclosed to me a tender secret, which hitherto she had ^ry 
wisely kept back ; fearing, as in truth it happened, that i wc jld 
by all means counsel her against con )exion with a man who 
was not suited to her. I did my utmost, and succeeded. The 
purpose of my uncle was too serious and too distinct; the pro- 
spect for my sister, with her worldly views, was loo delightful 
to be thwarted by a passion which her own understanding dis- 
approve ; she mustered force to give it up. 

On her ceasing to resist the gentle guidance of my uncle, 
the foundation of his plan was quickly laid. She was appointed 
Maid of Honour at a neighbouring court, where he could com- 
mit her to the oversight and the instructions of a lady, his 
friend, who presided there as Governess-in -Chief, with great 
applause. I accompanied her to the place of her new abode. 
Both of us had reason to be satisfied with the reception we met 
with : and frequently I could not help, in secret, smiling at the 
character, which now as Canoness, as young and pious Ca- 
noness, I was enacting in the world. 

In earlier limes, a situation such as this would have con- 
fused me dreadfully ; perhaps have turned my head : but now, 
in midst of all the splendours that surrounded me, I felt ex- 
tremely cool. With great quietness, I let them frizzle me, and 
deck me out fer hours ; and thought no more of it than that 
my place required me to wear that gala livery. In the thronged 
saloons, I spoke with all and each, though no shape or char- 
acter among them made any impression on me. On returning 
to my house, nearly all the feeling I brought back with me 'w as 
that of tired limbs. Yet my understanding drew advantage from 
the multitude of persons whom I saw ; and I became acquainted 
with some ladies, patterns of every virtue, of a noble and good 
demeanour; particiflarly with the Governess -in -Chief, under 
whom my sister was to have the happiness of being formed. 

At my return, however, the consequences of this journey, in 
regard to health, were found to be less favourable. With the 
greatest temperance, the strictest diet, I had not been, as I used 
to be, completely mistress of my time and strength. Food, mo- 
tion, rising and going to sleep, dressiVig and visiting, had not 
depended, as at home, on my own conveniency and will. In 
the circle of social life, you cannot stop without a breach of 
courtesy : all that was needful I had willingly performed ; be* 
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c;^ise I looked upon it os my duty, because I knew that it would 
soon be over, and because I felt myself completely healthy. Yet 
this unusual restless life must have had more effect upon me 
than 1 was aware of. Scarcely had I reached home, and cheered 
my parents with a comfortable narrative, when I was attacked 
by a hemorrhage, which, although it did not prove dangerous 
or lasting, yet left a weakness after it, perceptible for many a 
day. 

Here, then, I had another lesson to repeat. I did it joy- 
fully. Nothing bound me to the world ; and I was convinced 
that here the true good was never to be found : so I waited in 
the cheerfulest and meekest state ; and after having abdicated 
life, I was retained in it. 

A new trial was awaiting me : my mother took a painful 
and oppressive ailment, which she had to bear five years, before 
she paid the debt of nature. All this time we were sharply 
proved. Often, when her terror grew too strong, she would 
have us all summoned, in the night, to her bed, that so at least 
she might be busied, if not bettered, by our presence. The load 
grew heavier, nay scarcely to be borne, when my father too be- 
came unwell. From his youth, he had frequently had violent 
headaches ; which, however, at longest never used to last be- 
yond six-and-thirty hours. But now they were continual ; and 
when they mounted to a high degree of pain, his meanings tore 
my very heart. It was in these tempestuous seasons that I 
chiefly felt my bodily weakness ; because it kept me from my 
holiest and dearest duties, or rendered the performance of them 
hard to an extreme degree. 

It was now that I could try whether the path, which I had 
chosen, was the path of*phantasy or truth ; whether I had 
merely thought as others showed me, or the object of my trust 
had a reality. To my unspeakable suppoct, I always found the 
latter. The straight direction of my heart to God, the fellow- 
ship of the “ Beloved Ones”^ I had sought and found; and this 
was what made all things light to me. As a traveller in 
the dark, my soul, when all was pressing on me from with- 
out, hastened to the place of refuge, and never did it return 
empty. 

In later times, some champions of religion, who seem to l^e 
animated more by zeal than feeling for it, have required of then: 

> So in the original.— E d. 
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brethren to produce examples of prayers actually heard ; appa- 
rently as wishing to have seal and signature, that so they i ^ght 
proceed juridically in the matter. How unknown mui| the ’ rue 
feeling be to these persons ; how few real experiences can they 
themselves have made ! 

I can say that I never returned empty, when in straits and 
oppression I called on God. This is saying inf nitely much ; 
more I must not and cannot say. Important as each experi- 
ence was at the critical moment for myself, the recital of them 
would be flat, improbable and insignificant, were I to specify 
the separate cases. Happy was I, that a thousand little inci- 
dents in combination proved, as clearly as the drawing of my 
breath proved me to be living, that I was not without God in 
the world. He was near to me, I was before him. This is what, 
with a diligent avoidance of all theological systematic terms, I 
can with the greatest truth declare. 

Much do 1 wish th3t» those times too, I had been entirely 
without system. But which of us arrives early at the happiness 
of being conscious of his individual self, in its own pure com- 
bination, without extraneous forms ? I was in earnest with re- 
ligion. I timidly trusted in the judgments of others; I entirely 
gave in to the Halle system of conversion ; but my nature would 
by no means tally with it. 

According 40 this scheme of doctrine, the alteration of the 
heart must begin with a deep terror on account of sin ; the 
heart in this agony must recognise, in a less or greater degree, 
the punishment which it has merited, must get a foretaste of 
Hell, and so embitter the delight of sin. At last it feels a very 
palpable assurance of grace ; which, however, in its progress 
often fades away, and must again be’sought with earnest prayer. 

Of all this no jot or tittle happened with me. When 1 sought 
God sincerely, he lot himself be found of me, and did not re- 
proach me about bygone things. On looking back, I saw well 
enough where I had been unworthy, where I still was so ; but 
the confession of my faults was altogether without terror. Not 
for a moment did the fear of Hell occur to me : nay the very 
notion of a wicked Spirit, and a place of punishment and tor- 
ment after death, could nowise gain admission into the circle 
of my thoughts. I considered the men who lived without God, 
whose hearts were shut against the trust in and the love of the 
Invisible, as already so unhappy that a Hell and external pains 
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-appeared to promise rather an alleviation than an increase of 
their misery. I had«but to look upon the persons, in this world, 
who in their breasts gave scope to hateful feelings ; who hard- 
ened their hearts against the Good of whatever kind, and strove 
to force the Evil on themselves and others ; who shut their 
eyes by day, that so they might deny the shining of the sun : 
How unutterably wretched did these persons seem to me!»^ Who 
could have formed a Hell to make their situation worse ? 

This mood of mind continued in me, without change, for 
half a score of years. It maintained itseli through many trials ; 
even at the moving death-bed of my beloved mother. I was 
frank enough, on this occasion, not to hide my comfortable 
frame of mind from certain pious but rigorously orthodox 
people ; and I had to suffer many a friendly admonition on that 
score. They reckoned they were just in season for explaining 
with what earnestness one should be diligent to lay a right 
foundation in the days of health and youth. 

In earnestness I too determined not to fail. For the mo- 
ment, I allowed myself to be convinced ; and fain would I have 
grown, for life, distressed and full of fears. But whsU wai my 
surprise on finding that I absolutely could not ! When I thought 
of God, I was cheerful and contented : even at the painful end 
of my dear mother, I did not shudder at the thought 6 { death. 
Yet I learned many and far other things th’^ii my uncalled 
teachers thought of, in these solemn hours. 

By degrees, I grew to doubt the dictates of so many famous 
people, and retained my own sentiments in silence. A certain 
lady of my friends, to whom I had at first disclosed too much, 
insisted always on interfering with my business. Of her too I 
was obliged to rid myself; I at last firmly told her, that she 
might spare herself this labour, as I did not need her counsel ; 
that I knew my God, and would have noeguide but him. She 
was greatly offended; I believe she never quite forgave me. 

Such determination, to withdraw from the advices and the 
influence of my friends, in spiritual matters, produced the con- 
sequence, that also in my temporal affairs I gained sufficient 
courage to obey my own persuasions. But for the assistance 
of my faithful invisible Leader, I could not have prospered 
here. 1 am still gratefully astonished at his wise and happy 
guidance. No one knew how matters stood with me ; even 1 
myself did not know. 
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The thing, the wicked and inexplicable thing, which separ- 
ates us from the Being to whom we owe ohr life, and in v- lom 
all that deserves the name of life must find its nourt'ahm^ nt ; 
the thing which we call Sin, I yet knew nothing of. 

In my intercourse with my invisible tTnend, I felt the 
sv^eetest enjoyment of all my powers. My desire of constantly 
enjoying this felicity was so predominant, that I abandoned 
without hesitation whatever marred our intercourse; and here 
experience was my best teacher. But it was with me as with 
sick persons, who have no medicine, and try to help themselves 
by diet. Something is av.complished, but far from enough. 

I could not always live in solitude ; though in it I found 
the best preservative against the dissipation of my thoughts. 
On returning to the tumult, the impression it produced upon 
me was the deeper for my previous loneliness. My most pecu- 
liar advantage lay in this, that love for quiet was my ruling 
passion, and that in the end I still drew back to it. I per- 
ceived, as in a kind of twilight, my weakness and my misery ; 
and tried to save myself by avoiding danger and exposure. 

For seven years, 1 had used my dietetic scheme. I held 
myself not wicked, and I thought my state desirable. But for 
some peculiar circumstances and occurrences, I had remained 
in this position : it was by a curious path that I got farther. 
Contrary to thl* advice of all my friends, I entered on a new 
connexion. Their objections, at first, made me pause. I 
turned to my invisible Leader, and, as he permitted me, I 
went forward without fear. 

A man of spirit, heart and talents had bought a property 
beside us. Among the strangers whom I grew acquainted with, 
were this person and his family. In our manners, domestic 
economy and habits we accorded well; and thus we soon ap- 
proximated to each diher. 

Philo, as I propose to^call him, was already middle-aged: 
in certain matters he was highly serviceable to my father, whose 
strength was now decaying. He soon became the friend of the 
family; and finding in me, as he was pleased to say, a person 
free alike from the extravagance and emptiness of the great 
world, and from the narrowness and af-idness of the still world 
in the country, he courted intimacy with me, and ere long we 
were in one another’s confidence. To me he was very pleasing 
and useful. 

VOL. II. H 
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Though I did not feel the smallest inclination or capacity 
for mingling in pubhc business, or seeking any influence on it, 
yet I liked to hear about such matters, liked to know whatever 
happened far and near. Of worldly things, I loved to get a 
clear though unconcerned perception : feeling, sympathy, affec- 
tion, I reserved for God, for my people and my friends. 

The latter were, if I may say so, jealous of Philo, in my 
new connexion with him. In more than one sense, they were 
right in warning me about it. I suffered much in secret ; for 
even I could not consider their remonstrances as altogether 
empty or selfish. I had been accustomed, from of old, to give 
a reason for my views and conduct ; but in this case my con- 
viction would not follow. I prayed to God, that here as else- 
where he would warn, restrain and guide me; and as my heart 
on this did not dissuade me, I went forward on my way with 
comfort. 

Philo, on the whole, had a remote resemblance to Narciss ; 
only a pious education had more enlivened and concentrated 
his feelings. He had less vanity, more character; and, in busi- 
ness, if Narciss was delicate, exact, persevering, indefatigable, 
the other was clear, sharp, quick and capable of working with 
incredible case. By means of him, I learned the secret history 
of almost every noble personage with whose exterior I had got 
acquainted in society. It was pleasant for m^ to behold the 
tumult, off my watch-tower, from afar. Philo could now hide 
nothing from me ; he confided to me, by degrees, his own con- 
cerns both inward and outward. 1 was m fear because ot him ; 
for I foresaw certain circumstances and entanglements ; alid the 
mischief came more speedily than I had looked for. There 
were some confessions he had still kept back ; and even at last 
he told me only what enabled me to guess the worst. 

What an effect had this upon my hcawt ! I attained experi- 
ences which to me were altogether new. With infinite sorrow, 
I beheld an Agathon, who, educated in the groves of Delphi, 
still owed his school-fees, which he was now obliged to pay with 
their accumulated interest ; and this Agathon was my especial 
friend. My sympathy was lively and complete; I suffered with 
him ; both of us were in the strangest state. 

After having long occupied myself with the temper of his 
mind, I at last turned round to contemplate my own. The 
thought, ‘Thou art no better than he,* rose like a little cloud 
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before me, and gradually expanded till it darkened a1^ my 
soul. • 

I now not only thought myself no better than he^ I felt uiis, 
and felt it as I should not wish to do .igain. Nor was it any 
transitory mood. For more than a >ear, T was compelled to 
f<“cl that, had not a^^. unseen hand restrained me, I might have 
become a Girard, a Cartouche, a Damiens, c r a.jy wretch you 
can imagine. The tendencies to this I traced too clearly in my 
heart. Ffeavens, whnt a discovery! 

If hitherto 1 had never been able, in the faintest degree, to 
recognise in myself the ’ c.dity of sin by experience, its possi- 
bility was now become apparent to me by anticip.ition, in the 
frightfulcst manner. And yet I knew not evil ; I but feared 
it : I felt that I might be guilty, and could not accuse myself 
of being so. 

Deeply as I was convinced that such a temperament ol soul, 
as I now saw mine to be, could never be adapted for that union 
with the invisible Being, which i hoped for 'iftcr death ; I did 
not, in the smallest, fear that I should finallybe separated from 
him. With all the wickedness which I discovered in my heart, 
I still loved Himj I hated what I felt, nay wished to hate it 
still more earnestly, my whole dcsir<i was to be delivered from 
this sickness, and this tendency to sickness ; and 1 was per- 
suaded that thg great Physician would at length vouchsafe his 
help. 

The sole question was : What medicine will care this ma- 
lady ? The piacliceof virtue? Thu I could not for a moment 
thinl^ For ten years, I had already practi'^cd more than mere 
virtue; and. the horrors now first discove^'ed had, all the while, 
lain hidden at th^ bottom of my soul. Might they not have 
broken out with me, as they did with David when he looked 
on Bathsheba ? Ye* was not he a friend of God ; and was not 
I assured in my inmost heart that God was my friend ? 

Was it then an una\^oidable infirmity of human natuic? 
Must we just content ourselves in feeling and acknowledging 
the sovereignty of inclination ? And, with the best will, is there 
nothing left for us but to abhor the fault we have committed, 
and on the like occasion to commit ib again ? 

From systems of morality I could obtain no comfort. Nei- 
ther their severity, by which they try to bend our inclina- 
tions, nor their attractiveness, by which they try to place our 
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inclinations on the side of virtue, gave me any satisfaction. 
The fundamental n\)tions, which I had imbibed from inter- 
course with my invisible Friend, were of far higher value to 
me. 

Once, while I was studying the songs composed by David 
after that tremendous fall, it struck me very much that he traced 
his indwelling corruption even in the substance out of which he 
had been shaped ; yet that he wished to be freed from sin, and 
that he earnestly entreated for a pure heart. 

But how was this to be attained ? The answer from Sciip- 
ture I was well aware of ; ‘that the blood of Jesus cleanseth 
us from all sin,’ was a Bible truth which I had long known. 
But now for the first time, I observed that as yet I had never 
understood this oft-repeated saying. The questions : What 
does it mean ? How is it to be ? were, day and night, working 
out their answers in me. At last I thought I saw, as by a 
gleam of light, that what I sought was to be found in the In- 
carnation of the everlasting Word, by whom all things, even 
we ourselves, were made. That the Eternal descended as an 
inhabitant to the depths in which we dwell, which he surveys 
and comprehends ,* that he passed through our lot from stage 
to stage, from conception and birth to the grave ; that by this 
marvellous circuit he again mounted to those shining Heights, 
whither we too must rise in order to be happy : ^11 this was re- 
vealed to me, as in a dawning remoteness. 

Oh ! why must we, in speaking of such things, make use of 
figures, which can only indicate external situations ! W]pre is 
there in his eyes aught high or deep, aught dark or clear? It is 
we only that have an Under and Upper, a night and day. And 
even for this did he become like us, since otherwise we could 
have had no part in him. 

But how shall we obtain a share in this priceless benefit ? 
* By faith,’ the Scripture says. And what is faith? To consider 
the account of an event as true, what help can this afford me? 
I must be enabled to appropriate its effects, its consequences. 
This appropriating faith must be a state of mind peculiar, and 
to the natural man unknown. 

* Now, gracious Father, grant me faith !’ so prayed I once, 
in the deepest heaviness of heart. I was leaning on a little 
table, where I sat ; my tear-stained countenance was hidden in 
my hands. I was now in the condition in which we seldom 
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are, but in which we are required to be, if God is to regard 
our prayers. • 

0, that I could- but paint what I felt then ! A sudden force 
drew my soul to the cross where Jesus once expired ; it was a 
sudden force, a pull, I cannot name it otherwise, such as leads 
our soul to an absent loved one ; an approximation, which per- 
haps is far more real and true than we imagine. So did my 
soul approach the Son of Man, who died upon the cross ; and 
that instant did I know what faith was. 

* This is faith !’ said I ; and started up as if half frightened. 
I now endeavoured to certain of my feeling, of my view ; 
and shortly I became convinced that my soul had acquired a 
power of soaring upwards, which was altogether new to it. 

Words fail us in describing such emotions. I could most 
distinctly separate them from all phantasy: they were entirely 
without phantasy, without image ; yet they gave us just such 
certainty of their referring to some object, as our imagination 
gives us when it paints the featui es of an absent lover. 

When the first rapture was over, I observed that my present 
condition of mind had formerly been known to me ; only I had 
never felt it in such strength ; I had never held it fast, never 
made it mine. I believe, indeed, every human soul at intervals 
feels something of it. Doubtless it is this which teaches every 
mortal that there is a God. 

With such faculty, wont from of old to visit me now and 
then, I had hitherto been well content ; and had not, by a sin- 
gular arrangement of events, that unexpected sorrow weighed 
upon me for a twelvemonth ; had not my own ability and 
strength, on that occasion, altogether lost credit with me ; I 
perhaps might have remained content with such a state of 
matters all my days. 

But now, since tj;iat great moment, I had as it were got 
wings. I could mount aloft above what used to threaten me ; as 
the bird can fly singing and with ease across the fiercest stream, 
while the little dog stands Jinxiously baying on the bank. 

My joy was indctecribable ; and though I did not mention 
it to any one, my people soon observed an unaccustomed 
cheerfulness in me, and could not understand the reason of 
my joy. Had I but forever held my peace, and tried to nour- 
ish this serene temper in my soul ! Had I not allowed my- 
self to be misled by circumstances, so as to reveal my secret ! 
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! might then have been save4 more, a long and tedious 

circuit. • 

As in the previous ten years of my Christian course, this 
necessary force had not existed in my soul, I had just been 
in the case of other worthy people ; had helped myself by 
keeping my fancy always full of images, which had some re- 
ference to God : a practice so far truly useful ; for noxious 
images and their baneful consequences are by that means 
kept away. Often too our spirit seizes one or other of these 
spiritual images, and mounts with it a little way upwards ; like 
a young bird fluttering from twig to twig. 

Images and impressions pointing towards God are pre- 
sented to us by the institutions of the Church, by organs, 
bells, singing, and particularly by the preaching of our pas- 
tors. Oi these I used to be unspeakably desirous : no wea- 
ther, no bodily v% cakness could keep me from church ; the 
sound of the Sunday bells was the only thing that rendered 
me impatient on a sick-bed. Our head Court-chaplain, a 
gifted man, I heard with great pleasure ; his colleagues too I 
liked ; and I could pick the golden apple of the word from 
the common fruit, with which on earthen platters it was min- 
gled. With public ordinances, all sorts of private exercises 
were combined ; and these too only nourished fancy and a 
finer kind of sense. I was so accustomed ti? this track, I 
reverenced it so much, that even now no higher one occurred 
to me. For my soul has only feeders, and not eyes; it gropes, 
but does not see : Ah ! that il could get eyes and look ! 

Now again, therefore, I went with a longing mind to ser- 
mon : but alas, what happened ! I no longer found what I 
was wont to find. These preachers were blunting their teeth 
on the shell, while I enjoyed the kernel. I soon grew weaiy 
of them ; and I had already been so spoiled, that I could not 
be content w’ith the little they afforded me. I required images, 
I wanted iinpiessions from without ; and reckoned it a pure 
spiritual desire that I felt. 

Philo’s parents had been in conncxion*w'ith the Hermhuter 
Community ; in his library were many writings of Count Zin- 
zendorf’s. He had spoken v/ith me, more than once, very 
candidly and clearly on the subject ; inviting me to turn over 
one or two of these treatises, if it were but for the sake of 
studying a psychological phenomenon. I looked upon the 
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C^utit, and those that followed him/ as very heterodox : and 
so the Ebersdorf Hymn-book, which friend had pressed, 
upon me, lay unread. 

However, in this total destitution of external excitements 
for my soul, I opened the Hymn-book, as it were by chance ; 
and found in it, to my astonishment, some songs which actu- 
ally, though under a fantastic form, appeared lo shadow what 
I feh. The originality and simplicity of their expression drew 
me on. It seemed to be peculiar emotions expressed in a 
peculiar wa.y ; no school technology suggested any notion of 
formality or commonplac'\ • I was persuaded that these people 
felt as 1 did ; I was very happy to laj hold of here and there 
a stanza in their songs, to fix it in my memory, and carry it 
about with me for days. 

Since the moment when the truth had been revealed to 
me, some three months had in this way passed on. At last I 
came to the resolution of disclosing everything to Philo, and 
asking him to let me have those writings, about which I had 
now become immoderately curious. Accordingly I did so, 
notwithstanding there was something in my heart which ear- 
nestly dissuaded me. 

I circumstantially related to him all the story ; and, as he 
was himself a leading person in it, and my narrative conveyed 
the sharpest r^riinand on him, he felt surprised and moved 
to an extreme degiee. He melted into tears. I rejoiced; be- 
lieving that, in his mind also, a full and fiindam'^ntal change 
had taken place. 

He provided me with all the writings I could require ; and 
now I had excess of nourishment for my imagination. I made 
rapid progress in the Zinzcndorfic mode of thought and speech. 
And be it not supposed that I am yet incapable of prizing the 
peculiar turn and yanner of the Count. I willingly do him 
justice ; he is no empty phantast ; he speaks of mighty truths, 
and mostly in a bold figurative style ; the people who despise 
him know not either how to value or disci iminate his qualities. 

At that time, I became exceedingly attached to him. Had 
T been mistress of myseh, I would certainly have left my 
friends and country, and gone to joip him. We should infal- 
libly have understood each other, and should hardly have 
agreed together long. 

Thanks to my better genius that now kept me so confined 
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by my domestic duties. I reckoned it a distant journey if I 
visited the garden.. The charge of my aged vreakly father 
afforded nie employment enough, and in hours of recreation, 
I had Fancy to procure me pastime. The only mortal whom 
I saw was Philo ; he was highly valued by my father ; but 
with me, hi^ intimacy had been cooled a little by the late ex- 
planation. Its influence on him had not penetrated deep ; 
and as some attempts to talk in my dialect had not succeeded 
with him, he avoided touching on this subject; and the rather, 
as his extensive knowledge put it always in his power to in- 
troduce new topics in his conversation. 

I was thus a Herrnhut sister on my own footing. I had 
especially to hide this new turn of my temper and my incli- 
nations from the head Court-chaplain ; whom, as my father 
confessor, I had much cause to honour ; and whose high merits 
his extreme aversion to the Herrnhut Community did not 
diminish, in my eyes, even then. Unhappily this worthy per- 
son had to suffer many troubles on account of me and others. 

Several years ago, he had become acquainted with an up- 
right pious gentleman, residing in a distant quarter ; and had 
long continued in unbroken correspondence with him, as with 
one who truly sought God. How painful was it with the spi- 
ritual leader, when this gentleman subsequently joined himself 
to the Community of Herrnhut, where he lived for a long 
while ! How delightful, on the other hand, when at length 
he quarrelled with the Brethren ; determined to settle in our 
neighbourhood ; and seemed once more to yield himself com- 
pletely to the guidance of his ancient friend ! 

The stranger was presented, as in triumph, by the upper 
Pastor to all the chosen lambs of his fold. To our house 
alone he was not introduced, because my father did not now 
see company. The gentleman obtained i^ little approbation : 
he combined the polish of the court with the winning manner 
of the Brethren ; and having also many fine qualities by na- 
ture, he soon became the favourite saint with all who knew 
him ; a result at which the chaplain was exceedingly con- 
tented. But, alas 1 it was merely in externals that the gen- 
tleman had split with ^he Community ; in his heart he was 
yet entirely a Herrnhuter. He was, in truth, concerned for the 
reality of the matter : but yet the gimcracks which the Count 
had stuck round it were, at the same time, quite adapted to 
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his taste. Besides, he had now become accustomed to this 
mode of speaking and conceiving ; and if he had to hide it 
carefully from his old friend, the gladder wa‘ he, in any knot 
of trusty persons, to come forth with his co iplets» litanies and 
little figures ; in which, as might have been supposed, he met 
with great applause. 

I knew nothing of the whole affair, and v ^ndered quietly 
along in my separate path. For a good while we continued 
mutually unknown. 

Once, in a leisure hour, I happened to visit a lady who 
was sick. I found several acquaintances with her ; and soon 
perceived that my appearance had cut short their conversa- 
tion. I affected not to notice anything : but saw ere long, 
with great surprise, some Herrnhut figures stuck upon the 
wall in elegant frames. Quickly comprehending what had 
passed before my entiance. I expressed my pleasure at the 
sight, in a lew suitable verses. 

Conceive the wonder of my friends ! We explained our 
selves ; instantly we were agreed, and in each other’s confi- 
dence. 

I often henceforth sought opportunities of going out. Un- 
happily I found such only once in the three or four weeks . 
yet I grew acquainted with our gentleman apostle, and by de- 
grees with all the body. I visited their meetings, when I 
could : with nJ^ social disposition, it was quite delightful for 
me to communicate to others, and to hear from them, the feel- 
ings which, till now, I had conceived and harboured by myself. 

But I was not so completely taken with my friends, as not 
to see that few of them could really feel the sense of those 
affecting words and emblems ; and that from these they drew 
as little benefit, as formerly they did from the symbolic lan- 
guage of the Church. Yet, notwithstanding, I went on with 
them, not letting this disturb me. I thought, I was not called 
to search and try the hearts of others. Had not 1 too, by 
long-continued innocent exercisings of that sort, been pre- 
pared for something better ? 1 had my share of profit from 

our meetings : in speakmg, I insisted on attending to the 
sense and spirit, which, in things so^ delicate, is rather apt to 
be disguised by words than indicated by them ; and for the 
rest, I left, with silent tolerance, each to act according to .his 
own conviction. 
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These quiet times of secret social joy were shortly followed 
by storms of open J;)ickering and contradiction ; contentions 
which excited great commotion, I might almost say occasioned 
not a little scandal, in court and town. The period was now 
arrived when our Chaplain, that stout gainsay er of the Herrn- 
hut Brethren, must discover, to iiis deep, but I trust, sane* 
tided humiliation, that his best and once most zealous hearers 
were now all leaning to the side of that Community. He was 
excessively provoked : in the first moments, he forgot all rno- 
defdtion ; and could not, even if he had inclined it, retract 
afterwards. Violent debates took place ; in which happily I 
was not mentioned ; both as being but an accidental member 
of those hated meetings ; and then because, m respect oi cer- 
tain civic matters, our zealous preacher could not safely dis- 
oblige either my father or my friend. With silent satisfaction, 
I continued neutial. It was irksome to me to converse about 
such feelings and objects, even with well-affected people, when 
they could not penetrate the deepest sense, and lingered merely 
on the surface. But to strive with adversaries, about things 
on which even friends could scarcely understand each other, 
seemed to me unprofitable, nay pernicious. For I soon per- 
ceived that many amiable noblemen, who on this occurrence 
could not shut their hearts to enmity and hatred, had rapidly 
passed over to injustice ; and in order to defend an outward 
form, had almost sacrificed their most substantfil duties. 

Far as the worthy clergyman might, in the present case, 
be wrong ; much as others tried to irritate me at him, I could 
never hesitate to give him my sincere respect. I knew him 
well : I could candidly transport myself into his way of look- 
ing at these matters. I have never seen a man without his 
weaknesses ; only, in distinguished men they strike us more. 
We wish, and will at all rates have it, that persons privileged 
as they are should at the same time pay no tribute, no tax 
whatever. I honoured him as a superior man ; and hoped to 
use the influence of my calm neutrality to bring about, if not 
a peace, at least a truce. I know not what my efforts might 
have done : but God concluded the affair more briefly, and 
took the Chaplain to himself. On his coffin all wept, who 
had lately been striving with him about words. His upright- 
ness, his fear of God, no one had ever doubted. 

I too was, ere long, forced to lay aside this Herrnbut 
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doll-i^rork, which, by means of these contentions, now appeared 
before me in a rather different light. •Our uncl^ h 1, in 
silence, executed his intentions with my sister.^ fleowered 
her a young man of rank and fortu> e as a brid^ootn , and 
showed, by a rich dowry, what inigPt be expected of Ininself 
My father joyfully consented ; my sister was fiee and fore- 
warned, she did not hesitate to change her The bricj^l 

was appointed at iny uncle’s castle : family and friends were 
all invited ; and we came together in the cheeifiilest mooa. 

For the first time in my life, the abjjcct of a house excited 
admiration in me. I t au oilen heard of my uncle’s tas<^e, of 
his Italian architect, of his collections and his library ; but, 
comparing this with whaw I had already ..een, I had formed a 
very vague and fluciiiating picture of it m my thoughts. Great, 
accordingly, was my surprise at the eaiiitst and harmonious 
impression which 1 felt Oii entering the house, and which 
every ball and chamber deepened. If elsewhere pomp and 
(lecofaLion had but dissipaicct my atteiili'm, I felt here con- 
centrated and drawn b.tck upon myscU. In like manner, the 
preparatives for these solemnities .ind festivals produced a 
silent pleasure, by their air of dignity and sph ndour ; and to 
me It seemed as inconceivable that one man could have in- 
vented and arranged all this, as that more than one could 
“have worked^together in so high a spirit. Yet withal, the 
landlord and his people »vcre entirely natural ; not a trace of 
stiffness or of empty form was to be seen. 

The wcvlding itself was managed in a striking way ; an ex- 
quisite strain of vocal music came upon us by surprise ; and 
the clergyman went through the oeieinony with a singular so- 
lemnity. 1 was standing by Philo ai the time ; and instead 
of a congratulation, he whispered m my ear : " When I saw 
your sister give avwiy her hand, I felt as if a stream of boiling 
water had been poured over me.” “Why so?” I incjuired. 
“It is always the way with me,” said he, “when 1 see two 
people joined.” I laughed at him ; but I iiave often since had 
cause to recollect his words. 

The revel of the party, among whom were many young 
people, looked particularly glittering and airy, as everything 
around us was dignified and serious. The furniture, plate, 
table-ware and table-ornaments, accorded with the general 
whole ; and if in other houses you would say the architect wa^ 
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of the school of the confectioner, it here appeared as if even 
our confectioner and j^utler had taken lessons from the architect. 

We stayed together several days ; and our intelligent and 
gifted landlord had variedly provided for the entertainment of 
his guests. I did not in the present case repeat the melan- 
choly proof, which has so often in my life been forced upon 
me, how unhappily a large mixed company are situated, when, 
altogether left to themselves, they have to select the most 
general and vapid pastimes, that the fools of the party may 
not want amusement, however it may fare with those that are 
not such. 

My uncle had arranged it altogether differently. Two or 
three marshals, if I may call them so, had been appointed by 
him : one of them had charge of providing entertainment for 
the young. Dances, excursions, little games, were of his in- 
vention, and under his direction : and as young people take 
delight in being out of doors, and do not fear the influences of 
the air, the garden and garden-hall had been assigned to them ; 
while some additional pavilions and galleries had been erected 
and appended to the latter, formed of boards and canvas merely, 
but in such proportions, so elegant and noble, they reminded 
one of nothing but stone and marble. How rare is a festivity, 
in which the person who invites the guests feels also that it is 
his duty to provide for their conveniences and wants of every 
kind! Hunting and card parties, short promenades, oppor- 
tunities for trustful private conversations, were afforded the 
elder persons : and whoever wished to go earliest to bed was 
sure to be lodged the farthest from noise. 

By this happy order, the space we lived in appeared to be 
a little world ; and yet, considered narrowly, the castle was not 
large ; without an accurate knowledge of it, and without the 
spirit of its owner, it would have been impossible to entertain 
so many people here, and quarter each according to his humour. 

As the aspect of a well-formed person pleases us, so also does 
a fair establishment, by means of which the presence of a ra- 
tional intelligent mind is manifested. We feel a joy in entering 
even a cleanly house, though it may be tasteless in its structure 
and its decorations ; because it shows us the presence of a per- 
son cultivated in at least one sense. Doubly pleasing is it there- 
fore, when from a human dwelling, the spirit of a higher though 
merely sensual culture speaks to us. 
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All this was vividly impressed on my observation j mj^ 
uncle’s castle. I had heard and read mifch of art ; Phii . too 
was a lover of pictures, and had a fine collection ; I mysell had 
often practised drawing : but I had 1 ;en too deeply occupied 
with my emotions striving exclusively afte»* the one thing need- 
frl, which alone I was bent on carrying to perfection ; and then 
such objects of art as I had hitherto seen, appeared, like all 
other worldly objects, to distract my thoughts. But now, for 
the first time, outwaid things had led me back upon myself: 
I now first perceived the difference between the natural charm 
of the nightingale’s song, and that of a four-voice anthem 
pealed from the expressive organs of men. 

My jo> over this discovery I did not hide from my uncle ; 
who, when all the rest were settled at their posts, was wont to 
come and talk with me ‘.n private. He spoke with great mo- 
desty of what he possessed and had produced here ; with great 
decision, of the views in which had been gathered and ar- 
ranged : and I could easily observe that he spoke with a for- 
bearance towards me ; seeming, in his usual way, to rate tlie 
excellence which he himself possessed, below that other ex- 
cellence, which, in my way of thinking, was the best and 
properest. 

“If we can conceive it possible,” he once observed, “that 
the Creator of fhe world himself assumed the form of his crea- 
ture, and lived in that manner for a time upon earth, this crea- 
ture must appear to us of infinite perfection, because susceptible 
of such a combination with its Maker. Hence, in our idea of 
man there can be no inconsistency with our idea of God : and 
if wo often feel a certain disagreement with Him and remote- 
ness from Him, it is but the more on that account our dut}^ 
not like advocates of the wicked Spirit, to keep our eyes con- 
tinually upon the natedness and weakness of our nature ; but 
rather to seek out every property and beauty, by which our 
pretension to a similarity with the Divinity may be made good.” 

1 smiled and answered: “Do not make me blush, dear 
uncle, by your complaisance in talking in my language I What 
you have to say is of such importance to me, that I wish to 
hear it in your own most peculiar style ; and then what parts 
of it I cannot quite appropriate, I will endeavour to translate.” 

“I may continue,” he replied, “in my own most peculiar 
way, without any alteration of my tone. Man’s highest merit 
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always is, as much as possible to rule external circumstances, 
^ and as little as possible to let himself be ruled by them. Life 
lies before us, as a huge quarry lies before the architect : he de- 
serves not the name of architect, except when, out of this for- 
tuitous mass, he can combine, with the greatest economy, and 
fitness, and durability, some form, the pattern oi which origin- 
ated in his spirit. All things without us, nay I may add, all 
things on us, are mere elements : but deep within us lies the 
creative force, which out ot these can produce what they were 
meant to be ; and which leaves us neither sleep nor rest, till 
in one way or another, without us or on us, that same have 
been produced. You, my dear niece, have, it may be, chosen 
the better part : you have striven to bring your moral being, 
your earnest lovely nature into accordance with itself and with 
the Highest : but neither ought we to be blamed, when we 
strive to get accpiainted with the sentient man in all his com- 
prehensiveness, and to bring about an active harmony among 
his powers.’’ 

By such discoursing, we in time grew more familiar ; and I 
begged of him to speak with me as with himself, omitting every 
sort of condescension. “ Do not think,” replied my uncle, 
“ that I flatter you, when I commend your mode of thinking 
and acting. I reverence the individual who understands dis- 
tinctly what it is he wishes ; who unwcaricdly advances, who 
knows the means conducive to his object, and can seize and 
use them. How far his object may be great or little, may 
merit praise or censure, is the next consideration with me. 
Believe me, love, most pari of all the misery and mischief, of 
all that is denominated evil, in the world, arises irom the fact 
that men are too remiss to get a proper knowledge of their 
aims, and when they do know them, to work intensely in at- 
taining them. They seem to me like people who have taken 
up a notion, that they must and will erect a lower, and who 
yet ex[)cnd on the foundation not more stones and labour than 
would be snfticicnl for a hul. It you, my friend, whose highest 
want it was to perfect and unfold your moral nature, had, in- 
stead of those bold and noble sacrifices, merely trimmed between 
your duties to yourself aad to your family, your bridegroom, or 
perhaps your husband, you must have lived in constant contra- 
diction with your feelings, and never could have had a peace- 
ful moment.** 
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“You employ the word sacrifice/’ I answered here; * ^nd 
I have often thought that to a higher purpose, as to a divK.ity, 
we offer up, by way of sacrifice, a thing of smallet value ; eel- 
jng like persons who should willing! , and gladly bring a fa- 
vourite lamb to the altar for the health of a beloved father.” 

“Whatever it may be,” said he, “reason or feeling, that 
commands us to give up the one thing tor the other, to choose 
the one before the other, decision and perseverance are, in my 
opinion, the noblest qualities of man. You cannot have the 
ware and the money both at once: and he who always hankers 
for the ware without having heart to gi^ e the money for it, is 
no better off than he who repents him of the purchase when 
the ware is in his hands. But I am far from blaming men on 
this account: it is not they that are to blame; it is the difficult 
entangled situation the; are in ; they know not how to guide 
themselves ’.n its perplexities. Thus, for instance, you will on 
the average find fewer bad economists in the country than in 
towns, and fewer again in small towns than m great ; and why ? 
Man is intended for a limited condition ; objects that are simple, 
near, determinate, he comprehends, and he becomes accus- 
tomed to employ such means as arc at hand : but on entering 
a wider field, he now knows neither what he w^ould nor what 
he should; and it amounts to quite the same, whether his atten- 
tion is distracted by the multitude of objects, or is overpowered 
by their magnitude and dignity. It is always a misfortune for 
him, when he is induced to struggle after anything, with which 
he cannot connect Limself by some regular exertion of his 
powers. 

“ Certainly,” pursued he, “without earnestness there is no- 
thing to be done m life : yet among the people whom v/e name 
cultivated men, little earnestness is to be found: in labours and 
employments, in arft, nay even in recreations, they proceed, if 
I may say so, with a sort of self-defence ; they live, as they read 
a heap of newspapcis, only to have done with it ; they remind 
one of that young Englishman at Rome, \dio said, with a con- 
tented air, one evening in some company, that today he had 
dispatched six churches and two galleries. They wish to know 
and learn a multitude of things, and I)rcciscly those they have 
the least concern with ; and they never see that hunger is not 
Stilled by snapping at the air. When I become acquainted 
with a man, my first inquiry is ; With what does he employ 
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himself, and how, ai^d with what degree of perseverance ? The 
answer regulates the interest I shall take in him, for life.” 

“My dear uncle,” I replied, “you are perhaps too rigorous, 
you perhaps withdraw your helping hand from here and there 
a worthy man to whom you might be useful.” 

“ Can it be imputed as a fault,” said he, “to one who has 
so long and vainly laboured on them and about them ? How 
much we have to suffer, in our youth, from men who think 
they are inviting us to a delightful pleasure-party, when they 
undertake to introduce us to the Danaides or Sisyphus! Heaven 
be praised ! I have rid myself of these people : if one of them 
unfortunately comes within my sphere, I forthwith, in the po- 
litest manner, compliment him out again. It is from such 
persons that you hear the bitterest complaints about the miser- 
able course of things, the aridity of science, the levity of artists, 
the emptiness of poets, and much more of that sort. They 
do not recollect that they, and the many like them, are the 
very persons who would never read a bool^ which had been 
written just as they require it ; that true poetry is alien to them ; 
that even an excellent w'ork of art can never gain their appro- 
bation, except by means of prejudice. But let us now break 
off; for this is not the time to rail or to complain.” 

He directed my attention to the different pictures hanging 
on the wall : my eye dwelt on those whose look was beautiful 
or subject striking. This he permitted for a while ; at last he 
said: “ Bestow a little notice on the spirit manifested in these 
other works. Good minds delight to trace the finger of the 
Deity in nature: why not likewise pay some small regard to the 
hand of his imitator ?” He then led my observation to some 
unobtrusive figures ; endeavouring to make me understand, 
that it was the history of art alone which could give us an idea 
of the worth and dignity of any work of art ; that we should 
know the weary steps of mere handicraft and mechanism, over 
which the man of talents has struggled in the course of centu- 
ries, before we can conceive how it is possible for the man of 
genius to move with airy freedom, on the pinnacle whose very 
aspect makes us giddy. , 

With this view he had formed a beautiful series of works ; 
and whilst he explained it, I could not help conceiving that I 
saw before me a similitude of moral culture. When I expressed 
my thought to him, he answered: “You are altogether right ; 
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ana we see from this, that those do not act well, who, in a soli- 
tary exclusive manner, follow moral cultimtion by itsel' On 
the contrary, it will be found that he whose spirit strides for a 
development of that kind, has likewise every reason, at the same 
time, to improve his finer sentient powers ; that so he may not 
run the risk of sinking from his moral height, by giving way 
to the enticements of a lawless fancy, and degrading his moral 
nature by allowing it to take delight in tasteless baubles, if not 
in something worse.’* 

I did not suspect him of levelling at me ; but I felt myself 
struck, when I reflected hr*w many insipidities there might be 
in the songs that used to edify me ; and how little favour the 
figures, which had joined themselves to my religious ideas, would 
have found in the eyes of my uncle. 

Philo, in the mean time, had frequently been busied in the 
library: he now took me along with him. We admired the 
selection, as well as the multitude oN>ooks. They had been 
collected on my uncle’s general principle ; there were none to 
be found among them but such as either lead to correct know- 
ledge, or teach right arrangement ; such as either give us fit 
materials, or further the concordance of our spirit. 

In the course of my life I had read very largely; in certain 
branches, there was almost no work unknown to me ; the more 
pleasant was it Here, to speak about the general survey of the 
whole ; to mark’^eficiencies, and not, as elsewhere, see nothing 
but a hampered confusion or a boundless expansion. 

Here too we became acquainted with a very interesting, 
quiet man. He was a physician and a naturalist ; he seemed 
rather one of the Penates than of the inmates. He showed us 
the museum, which like the library was fixed in glass-cases to 
the walls of the chambers ; adorning and ennobling the space, 
which it did not crow^. On this occasion, I recalled with joy 
the days of my youth; and showed my father many oi the 
things he had been wont to lay upon the sick-bed of his little 
child, just opening its little eyes to look into the world then. 
At the same time, the Physician, in our present and following 
conversations, did not scruple to avow how near he approxi- 
mated to me in respect ot my religious sentiments : he warmly 
praised my uncle tor his tolerance, and his esteem of all that 
testified or iorwarded the worth and unity of human nature ; 
admitting also, that he called lor a similar return from others, 
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and would shun and condemn nothing else so heartily as indi- 
vidual pretension and narrow exclusiveness. 

Since the nuptials of my sister, joy had sparkled in the eyes 
of our uncle : he often spoke with me of what he meant to do for 
her and for her children. He had several fine estates; he man- 
aged them himself, and hoped to leave them in the best con- 
dition to his nephews. Regarding the small estate, where we 
at present were, he appeared to entertain peculiar thoughts. 
** I will leave it to none,” said he, “ but to a person who can 
understand and value and enjoy what it contains, and who feels 
how loudly every man of wealth and rank, especially in Ger- 
many, is called on to exhibit something like a model to others.” 

Most of his guests were now gone ; we too were making 
ready for departure, thinking we had seen the final scene of 
this solemnity ; when his attention in affording u^ some digni- 
fied enjoyment produced a new surprise. ^ mentioned 

to him the delight which the chorus of '^^^rument 'hi^d 
mencing without accompaniment of any ins^f^ * . given 
us, at my sister’s marriage. We hinted, at 
pleasant it would be were such a thing repeat* * . ® ^emed 

to pay no heed to us. The livelier was our ( when he 

said one evening: “The music of the dance. ^ away; 
our transitory, youthful friends have left us I, ^ ^ ^PPy pair 
themselves have a more serious look than thoj some days 
ago: to part at such a time, when perhaps we shi-J nieet 

again, certainly never without changes, exalts us ^ solemn 
mood, which I know not how to entertain more no?^^ 
the music you Vt^ere lately signifying a desire to haveJ^^P^^^®^*’* 

The chorus, which had in the mean while gatheret,^*’^^^^^^* 
and by secret practice more expertness, was according^^ niade 
sing to us a series of four and of eight-voiced melodies,''^^^j^^xi, 
if I may say so, gave a real foretaste of b'liss. Till then,^f1iiad 
only known the pious mode of singing, as good souls practise 
it, frequently with hoarse pipes, imagining, like wild birds, that 
they are praising God, while they procure a pleasant feeling to 
themselves. Or perhaps I had listened to the vain music of 
concerts, in which you arc at best invited to admire the talent 
of the singer, and very seldom have even a transient enjoyment. 
Now, however, I was listening to music, which, as it originated 
in the deepest feeling of the most accomplished human beings, 
was, by suitable and practised organs in harmonious unity* 
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m^d6 again to addtesi^ the deepest andj^st feelings oi nan, 
and to impress him at that moment with a lively |erse oi his 
likeness to the Deity. Xhey were all devotional s^ngs, in the 
Latin language : they sat like jewels in the golden ring of a 
polished intellectual conversation ; and without pretending to 
edify, they elevated me and made me happy in the most 
spiritual manner. 

At our departure, he presented all of us with handsome 
gifts. To me he gave the cross of my order, more beautifully 
and artfully worked and enamelled than I had ever seen it before. 
It was hung upon a large brilliant, by which also it was fastened 
to the chain: this he gave me, he said, *‘as the noblest stone 
in the cabinet of a collector.** m 

My sister with her husband went to their estates : the rest 
of us to our^bodes ; appearing to ourselves, so far as outward 
circumstances were concerned, to have returned to quite an 
everyday existence. We had been, as it were, dropped' from a 
palace of the fairies down upon the common earth ; and were 
again obliged to help ourselves as we best could. 

The singular experiences, which this new circle had afforded, 
left a fine impression on ray mind. This, however, did not long 
continue in its first vivacity ; though my uncle tried to nourish 
and renew it, by sending me certain of his best and most pleas- 
ing works of arU^ changing them, from time to time, with others 
which I had not seen. 

I had been so much accustomed to be busied with myself, 
in regulating the concerns of my heart and temper, and convers- 
ing on these matters with persons of a like mind, that I could 
not long study any work of art attentively without being turned 
by it back upon myself. I was used to look at a picture or 
copperplate merely as at the letters of a book. Fine printing 
pleases well ; but whC would read a book for the beauty of the 
printing ? In like manner, I required of each pictorial form 
that it should tell me something, should instruct, affect, improve 
me ; and after all my uncle’s letters to expound his works of art, 
say what he would, I continued in my former humour. 

Yet not only my peculiar disposition, but external incidents 
and changes in our family still farther flrew me back from con- 
templations of that nature, nay for some time even from my- 
self. I had to suffer and to do, more than my slender strength 
seemed fit for. 
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My maiden sister had till now been as a right arm to me. 
Healthy, strong, unspeakably good-natured, she had managed 
all the housekeeping, I myself being busied with the personal 
nursing of our aged father. She was seized with a catarrh, 
which changed to a disorder of the lungs ; in three weeks she 
was lying in her coffin. Her death inflicted wounds on me, 
the scars of which I am not yet willing to examine, 

1 was lying sick before they buried her : the old ailment in 
my breast appeared to be awakening ; I coughed with violence, 
and was so hoarse, I could not speak beyond a whisper. 

My married sister, out of fright and grief, was brought to 
bed before her time. Our old father thought he was about to 
lose at once his children and the hope of their posterity : his 
natural tears increased my sorrow; I prayed to God that he 
would give me back a sufferable state of health. I asked him 
but to spare my life till my father should die. I Jecovered ; I 
was what I reckoned well; being able to discharge my duties, 
though with pain. 

My sister was again with child. Many cares, which in such 
cases are committed to the mother, in the present instance fell 
to me. She was not altogether happy with her husband; this 
was to be hidden from our father : I was often made judge of 
their disputes ; in which I could decide with the greater safety, 
as my brother trusted in me, and the two we2;e really worthy 
persons, only each of them, instead of humouring, endeavoured 
to convince the other ; and out of eagerness to live in constant 
harmony, never could agree. I now learned to mingle seriously 
in worldly matters, and to practise what of old I had but sung. 

My sister bore a son ; the frailty of my father did not hinder 
him from travelling to her. The sight of the child exceedingly 
enlivened and cheered him ; at the christening, contrary to his 
custom, he seemed as if inspired ; nay I might say, like a Genius 
with two faces. With the one, he looked joyfully forward to 
those regions which he soon hoped to enter ; with the other, to 
the new, hopeful, earthly life which had arisen in the boy de- 
scended from him. On our journey home, he never wearied 
talking to me of the child, its form, its health, and his wish that 
the gifts of this new denizen of earth might be rightly cultivated. 
His reflections on the subject lasted when we had arrived at 
home : it was not till some days afterwards, that I observed a 
kind of fever in him ; which displayed itself, without shivering. 
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lu a sort of languid heat commencing after dinner. He di I not 
yield, however; he went out as usual in th^ mornings, faitL.ully 
attending to the duties of^his office, till at last contiH&ous seri- 
ous symptoms kept him within doors. 

I never shall forget with what distinctness, clearness and 
repose of mind, he settled in the greatest order the concerns of 
his house, nay the arrangements of his funeral, aS he would have 
done a business of some other person. 

With a cheerfulness, which he never used to show, and which 
now mounted to a lively joy, he said to me: “Where is the fear 
of death which I once feltr Shall I shrink at departing? 1 have 
a gracious God; the grave awakens no terror in me; I have an 
eternal life.” 

To recall the circumstances of his death, which shortly fol- 
lowed, forms one oi the r jost pleasing entertainments of my soli- 
tude : the visible workings of a higher Power in that solemn time, 
no one shall ever argue from me. 

The death of my beloved father altogether changed my 
mode of liie. From the strictest obedience, the narrowest con- 
tinement, I passed at once into the greatest freedom ; I enjoyed 
it like a sort otiood from which one has long abstained. For- 
merly I very seldom spent two hours irom home ; now I very 
seldom lived a day there. My friends, whom I had been allowed 
to visit only by^urried snatches, wished now to have my com- 
pany without interruption, as I did to have theirs. I was often 
asked to dinner ; at walks and pleasure-jaunts I never failed. 
But when once the circle had been fairly run, I saw that the 
invaluable happiness of liberty consisted, not in doing what one 
pleases and what circumstances may invite to, but in being 
able, without hindrance or restraint, to do in the direct way 
what one regards as right and proper ; and, in this instance, I 
was old enough to r€ach a valuable truth, without smarting ior 
my ignorance. 

One pleasure I could not deny myself : it was, as soon as 
might be, to renew and strengthen my connexion with the 
Herrnhut Brethren. I hastened, accordingly, to visit one of 
their establishments at no great distance : but here I by no 
means found what I had been anticipating. I was ^rank enough 
to signify my disappointment, which they tried to soften by 
alleging that the present settlement was nothing to a full and 
fitly organised Community, This 1 did not take upon me to 
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deny; yet \n my thoughj, the genuine spirit of the matter might 
have displayed* itself in a small body as well as in a great one. 

One of their Bishops who was present, a personal disciple of 
the Count, took considerable pains wiA me. He spoke English 
perfectly, and as I too understood a little of it, he reckoned this 
a token that we both belonged to one class. I, however, reck- 
oned nothing of the kind : his conversation did not in the least 
satisfy me. He had been a cutler; was a native of Moravia : his 
mode of thought still savoured of the artisan. With Herr Von 
L^, who had been a Major in the French service, I got upon a 
better footing : yet I could never bring myself to the submissive- 
ness he showed to his superiors ; nay I felt as if you had given 
me a box on the ear, when I saw the Major’s wife, and other 
women more or less like ladies, take the Bishop’s hand and kiss 
it. Meanwhile, a journey into Holland was proposed; which, 
however, doubtless for my good, did not take place. 

About this time, my sister was delivered of a daughter ; 
and now it was the turn of us women to exult, and consider 
how the little creature should be bred like one of us. The 
husband, on the other hand, was not so satisfied, when in the 
following year another daughter saw the light : with his large 
estates, he wanted to have boys about him, who in future 
might assist him in his management. 

My health was feeble : I kept myself in peace, and, by a 
quiet mode of life, in tolerable equilibrium, i was not afraid 
of death ; nay I wished to die ; yet I secretly perceived that 
Qod was granting time for me to prove my soul, and to ad- 
vance stil Inearer to himself. In my many sleepless nights, 
especially, I have at times felt something which I cannot un- 
dertake to describe. 

It was as if my soul were thinking separately from the 
body : she looked upon the body as a foreign substance, as 
we look upon a garment. She pictured with extreme vivacity 
events and times long past, and felt by means of this, events 
that were to follow. Those times are all gone by ; what fol- 
lows likewise will go by ; the body too will fall to pieces like 
a vesture ; but I, the well-known I, I am. 

The thought is great, exalted and consoling ; yet an ex- 
cellent friend, with whom I every day became more intimate, 
instructed me to dwell on it as little as I could. This was 
the Physician whom I met in my uncle’s house, and who had 
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since accurately informed himself about the temper of my 
body and my spirit. He showed me hjw much thesf feel- 
ings, when we cherish them within us independepth" oi .out- 
ward objects, tend as it were to excavate us, and to itnderraine 
the whole foundation of our being. " To be active,’* he would 
say,' ** is the primary vocation of man ; all the intervals in 
which he is obliged to rest, he should employ in gaining clearer 
knowledge of external things, for this will in its turn facilitate 
activity.” 

This friend was acquainted with my custom of looking on 
my body as an outward object ; he knew also that I pretty 
well understood my constitution, my disorder, and the medi- 
cines of use for it ; nay that by continual sufferings of my own 
or other people’s, I had really grown a kind of half doctor : 
he now carried forward my attention from the human body, 
and the drugs which act upon it, to the kindred objects of 
creation : he led me up and down as in the Paradise of the 
First Man ; only, if I may conti.iiie my comparison, allowing 
me to trace, in dim remoteness, the Creator walking in the 
Garden in the cool of the evening. 

How gladly did I now see God in nature, when I bore 
him with such certainty within my heart 1 How interesting 
to me was his handiwork ; how thankful did I feel that he 
had pleased to quicken me with the breath of his mouth I 

We again Kid hopes that my sister ivould present us with 
a boy ; her husband waited anxiously for that event, but did 
not live to see it. He died in consequence of an unlucky fall 
from horseback ; and my sister followed him, soon after she 
had brought into the world a lovely bov. The four orphans 
they had left I could not look at but wuth sadness. So many 
healthy people had been called away before poor sickly me ; 
might I not also have blights to witness among these lair and 
hopeful blossoms ? ^ I knew the world sufficiently to under- 
stand what dangers threaten the precarious breeding of a 
child, especially a child of quality ; and it seemed as if, since 
the period of my youth, these dangers had increased. I felt 
that weakly as I was, I could not be of much, perhaps of any 
service to the little ones ; and I rejoiced the more on finding 
that my uncle, as indeed might have*been looked for, had de- 
termined to devote his whole attention to the education of 
these amiable creatures. And this they doubtless merited in 
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every sense ; they were handsome, and with great diversities, 
hU promised to be T/fell-conditioned, reasonable persons. 

Since my worthy Doctor had suggested it, I loved to trace 
out family likenesses among our relatives and children. My 
father had carefully preserved the portraits of his ancestors, 
and got his own and those of his descendants drawn by tole- 
rable masters ; nor had my mother and her people been for- 
gotten. We accurately knew the characters of all the family ; 
and as we had frequently compared them with each other, we 
iK)w endeavoured to discover in the children the same pecu- 
liarities outward or inward. My sister’s elder son, we thought, 
resembled his paternal grandfather, of whom there was a fine 
youthful picture in my uncle’s collection : he had been a brave 
soldier ; and in this point too the boy took after him, liking 
arms above all things, and busying himself with them when- 
ever he paid me a visit. For my father had left a very pretty 
armory ; and the boy got no rest till I had given him a pair 
of pistols and a fowling-piece, and he had learned the proper 
way of using them. At the same time, in his conduct or bear- 
ing there was nothing like rudeness : far from that, he was 
always meek and sensible. 

The elder daughter had attracted my especial love ; of 
which perhaps the reason was that she resembled me, and of 
all the four seemed to like me best. But I cnay well admit 
that the more closely I observed her as she grew, the more 
she shamed me ; I could not look on her without a sentiment 
of admiration, nay I may almost say, of reverence. You would 
scarcely have seen a nobler form, a more peaceful spirit, an 
activity so equable and universal. No moment oi her life was 
she unoccupied ; and every occupation in her hands became 
dignified. All seemed indifferent to her, so that she could 
but accomplish what was proper in the piace and time ; and 
in the same manner, she could patiently continue unemployed, 
when there was nothing to be done. This activity without 
need of occupation, I have never elsewhere met with. In 
particular, her conduct to the suffering and destitute was, 
from her earliest youth, inimitable. For my part, I freely 
confess 1 never had the. gift to make a business of benefi- 
cence ; I was not niggardly to the poor ; nay I often gave 
too largely for my means ; yet this was little more than buy- 
ing myself off; and a person needed to be made for me, if 1 
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was to bestow attention on him. Directly the reverse w s the 
conduct of my niece. I never saw hfir give a poor man 
money ; whatever she obtained from me for this |)urpose, she 
failed not in the first place to chan^,. for some necessary ar- 
ticle. Never did she seem more lovely in my eyes than when 
i-ummaging my clothes-presses : she was always sure to light 
on something which I did not wear and did not need ; to sew 
these old cast articles together, and put them on some ragged 
child, she thought her highest happiness. 

Her sister’s turn of mind appeared already different : she 
had much of her mothei ; she promised to become very elegant 
and beautiful, and she now bids fair to keep her promise. She 
is greatly taken up with her exterior ; from her earliest years 
she could decorate and carry herself in a way that struck you. 
I still remember with »vhat ecstasy, when quite a little crea- 
ture, she saw herself in a mirror, decked in certain precious 
pearls, once my mother’s, which she had by chance disco- 
vered, and made me try upon her. 

Reflecting on these diverse inclinations, it was pleasant 
for me to consider how my property would, after my decease, 
be shared among them, and again called into use. I saw the 
fowling-pieces of my father once more travelling round the 
fields on my nephew’s shoulder, and birds once more falling 
from his hunt^g-pouch : I saw my whole wardrobe issuing 
from the church, at Easter Confirmation, on the persons of 
tidy little girls ; while the best pieces of it were employed to 
decorate some virtuous burgher maiden on her marriage-day. 
In furnishing such children and poor little girls, Natalia had a 
singular delight ; though, as I must here remark, she showed 
not the smallest love, or if I may say it, smallest need, oi a 
dependence upon any visible or invisible Being, such as I had 
in my youth so strcmgly manifested. 

When I also thought that the younger sister, on that same 
day, would wear my jewels and pearls at court, I could see 
with peace my possessions, like my body, given back to the 
elements. 

The children waxed apace : to my comfort, they are healthy, 
handsome, clever creatures. That my uncle keeps them from 
me, I endure without repining ; when staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, or even in town, they seldom see me. 

A singular personage, regarded as a French clergyman, 
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teough no one rightly knows his history, has been intrusted 
with the oversight Ojf all inese children. He has them taught 
in various places ; they are put to board now here, now there. 

At first I could perceive no plan r whatever in this mode of 
education ; till at last our Doctor told me the Abb^ had con- 
vinced my uncle, that in order to accomplish anything by 
education, we must first become acquainted with the pupil’s 
tendencies and wishes ; that these once ascertained, he ought 
to be transported to a situation where he may, as speedily as 
possible, content the former and attain the latter ; and so if 
he have been mistaken, may still in time perceive his error ; 
and at last having found what suits him, may hold the faster 
by it, may the more diligently fashion himself according to it. 
I wish this strange experiment may prosper : with such excel- 
lent natures it is perhaps possible. 

But there is one peculiarity in these instructors, which I 
never shall approve of: they study to seclude the children 
from whatever might awaken them to an acquaintance with 
themselves and with the invisible, sole, faithful Friend. I 
often take it ill of my uncle that, on this account, he considers 
me dangerous for the little ones. Thus in practice there is 
no man tolerant ! Many assure us , that they willingly leaye 
each to take his own way ; yet all endeavour to exclude from 
action every one that does not think as they do. 

This removal of the children troubles me^'the more, the 
more I am convinced of the reality of my belief. How can it 
fail to have a heavenly origin, an actual object, when in prac- 
tice it is so effectual ? Is it not by practice alone that we 
prove our own existence ? Why then may we not, by a like 
mode, prove to ourselves the influence of that Power who gives 
us all good things ? 

That I am still advancing, never retrograding ; that my 
conduct is approximating more and more ?o the image I have 
formed of perfection ; that I every day feel more facility in 
doing what I reckon proper, even while the weakness of my 
body so obstructs me : can all this be accounted for upon the 
principles of human nature, whose corruption I have so clearly 
seen into ? For me, at least, it cannot. 

I scarcely remember a commandment ; to me there is no- 
thing that assumes the aspect of law ; it is an impulse that 
leads me, and guides me always aright. 1 freely follow my 
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emotions and know as little of constraint as of repentance* 
God be praised that I know to whom 1 api indebted for uch 
happiness, and that 1 c^not think of it withou|^ humil ty 1 
There is no danger I should ever b ecome prouli of what I 
myself can do or can forbear to do ; I have seen too well what 
a monster might be formed and nursed in every human bosom, 
did not higher Influence restrain us. 
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The spring had commenced in all its brilliancy; a storm, that 
had been lowering all day, went fiercely down upon the hills ; 
the rain drew back into the country ; the sun came iorth in all 
its splendour, and upon the dark vapour rose the lordly rain- 
bow. Wilhelm was riding towards it : the sight made him sad. 
“Ah 1” said he within himself, “do the fairest hues oi life ap- 
pear, then, only on a ground of black? And must drops fall, if 
we are to be charmed ? A bright day is like a dim one, it we 
look at it unmoved : and what can move us but some silent 
hope that the inborn inclination of our soul shall not always be 
without an object ? The recital of a noble action moves us ; 
the sight of everything harmonious moves us : we feel then as 
if we were not altogether in a foreign land ; we iancy we are 
nearer the home, towards which our best and inmost wishes 
impatiently strive.’* 

Meanwhile a pedestrian overtook him, ancf walking with a 
stout step by the side of the horse, began to keep him com- 
pany. After a iew common words, he looked at the rider and 
said : “ If I am not mistaken, I must have already seen you 
somewhere.” 

“ I too remember you,” said Wilhelm : had we not some 
time ago a pleasant sail together ** Right !” replied the other. 

Wilhelm looked at him more narrowly^ then, after a pause, 
observed : “I do not know what alteration has occurred in 
you ; last time we met, I took you ior a Lutheran clergyman, 
you now seem rather like a Catholic one.” 

“ Today at least you are not wrong,” replied the other, tak- 
ing off his hat and showing him the tonsure. “Where is your 
company gone ? Did you stay long with them ?” 

“ Longer than was good : on looking back upon the period 
which 1 passed in their society, it seems as if 1 looked into an 
endless void ; nothing of it has remained with me/' 
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••Here you are mistaken/* said the stranger ; ••everything 
that happens to us leaves some trace behind it, everythin :on- 
tributes imperceptibly to form us. Yet often it is ^aniferot s to 
take a strict account of that. For e’Jher we grow proud and 
negligent, or downcast and dispirited ; and both are equally in- 
jurious in their consequences. The safe plan is, always simply 
to do the task that lies nearest us ,* and this in the present case,’* 
added he with a smile, **is to hasten to our quarters.” 

Wilhelm asked how far Lothario’s house was distant ; the 
stranger answered that it lay behind the hill. “ Perhaps I 
shall meet you there,” continued he ; I have merely a small 
affair to manage in the neighbourhood. Farewell till then !” 
And with this, he struck into a steep path, that seemed to lead 
more speedily across the hill. 

“ Yes, the man is right !” said Wilhelm to himself as he 
proceeded ; *' we should think of what is nearest : and for me 
at present there is nothing nearer than the mournful errand I 
have come to do. Let me see whether I can still repeat the 
speech, which is to put that cruel man to shame.” 

He then began reciting to himself this piece of oratory : 
not a S5dlable was wanting ; and the more his recollection served 
him, the higher grew his passion and his courage. Aurelia’s 
sorrows and her death were vividly present to his soul. 

** Spirit of my friend I” exclaimed he, ** hover round me; 
and if thou canS, give some sign to me that thou art softened, 
art appeased I” 

Amid such words and meditations, he had reached tne sum- 
mit of the hill ; and near the foot of its declivity, he now be- 
held a curious building, which he at once took to be Lothario’s 
dwelling. An old irregular castle, with several turrets and 
peaked roofs, appeared to have been the primitive erection ; 
but the new additions to it, placed near the main structure, 
looked still more irregular. A part of them stood close upon 
the main edifice ; others, at some distance, were combined with 
it by galleries and covered passages. All external symmetry, 
every shade oi architectural beauty, appeared to have been 
sacrificed to the convenience of the interior. No trace of wall 
or trench was to be seen ; none oi aveijues or artificial gardens. 
A fruit and potherb garden reached to the very buildings; 
and little patches of a like sort showed themselves even in the 
. intermediate spaces. A cheenul village lay at no great dis- 
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tance : the heMs and gardens everywhere appeared in the highest 
state of cultivation, * 

Sunk in his own impassioned feeljngs, Wilhelm rode along, 
not thinking much of what he saw : he put up his horse at an 
inn ; and not without emotion, hastened to the Castle. 

An old serving-man received him at the door ; and signified, 
with much good-nature, that today it would be difficult to get 
admission to his Lordship; who was occupied in writing let- 
ters, and had already refused some people that had business 
with him. Our friend became more importunate ; the old man 
was at last obliged to yield, and announce him. He returned, 
and conducted Wilhelm to a spacious ancient hall ; desiring 
him to be so good as wait, since perhaps it might be some 
time before his Lordship could appear. Our friend walked up 
and down unreslfully ; casting now and then a look at the 
knights and dames, whose ancient figures hung round him on 
the walls. He repealed the beginning of his speech : it seemed, 
in presence of these ruffs and coats of mail,' to answer even 
better. Every time there rose an^ stir, he put himself in pos- 
ture to receive his man with dignity ; meaning first to hand him 
the letter, then assail him with the weapons of reproach. 

More than once mistaken, he was now beginning to be 
really vexed and out of tune, when at last a handsome man, in 
boots and light surtout, slept in from a side-doar. ** What good 
news have you for me ?” said he to Wilhelm, with a friendly 
voice ; pardon me, that I have made you wait.” 

So speaking, he kept folding a letter, which he held in his 
hand. Wilhelm, not without embarrassment, delivered him 
Aurelia’s paper, and replied : “I bring you the last words of a 
friend, which you will not read without emotion.” 

Lothario took it, and returned to his chamber with it ; 
where, as Wilhelm through the open door could very easily 
observe, he addressed and sealed some letters, before opening 
Aurelia’s. He appeared to have perused it once or twice ; and 
Wilhelm, though his feelings signified that the pathetic speech 
would sort but ill with such a cool reception, girded up his 
mind, went forward to the threshold, and was just about begin- 
ning his address, when a tapestry door of the cabinet opened, 
and the clergyman came in. 

“ I have got the strangest message you can think of,” cried 
Lothario to him. Pardon me,” continued he, addressing Wil« * 
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mdtn, ** if I am not in a mobd for speaking farther widi y .- 1 at 
Ithls moment. You remain with us tonighft you, Abbd, see che 
ptranger properly attended to.” * 

Jt With these words, he made his guest a bow : the clergy- 
puan took Wilhelm by the hand, who followed, not without re- 
luctance. 

I They walked along some curious passages, in silence, and 
f at la >t reached a very pretty chamber. The Abb^ led him In ; 
then left him, making no excuses. Ere long, an active boy ap- 
peared ; he introduced him«elf as Wilhelm’s valet ; andj3rought 
up his Supper. In waiting, he had much to say about the order 
of the house, about their bieakfasting and dining, labours and 
amusements , interspersing many things in commendation of 
Lothario. 

Pleasant as the boy was, Wilhelm endeavoured to get rid 
of him as Suon as possible. He wished to be alone ; for he 
felt exceedingly oppressed and rtraitened, in his new position. 
He reproached himself with having executed his intentions so 
ill, with having done his errand only half. One moment, he 
proposed to overtake next morning what he had neglected to- 
night ; the next, he saw that by Lothario’s presence he would 
be attuned to quite a different set of feelings. The house, too, 
where he was, seemed very strange to him : he could not be at 
home in his position. Intending to undress, he opened his tra- 
velling-bag : v/ith his night-clothes, he took out the Spirit’s veil, 
which Mignon had packed in along with them. The sight of 
it increased the sadness of his humour. “Fly! youth, fly I” 
cried he : “What means this mystic word ? What am I to fly, or 
whither ? It were better had the Spirit called to me : Return 
to thyself !” He cast his *eyes on some English copperplates, 
hung round the room in frames ; most of them he looked at 
with indifference : af last he met with one, in which a ship was 
represented sinking in a tempest ; a father with his lovely 
daughters was awaiting death from the intrusive billows. One 
of the maidens had a kind of likeness to the Amazon : an in- 
describable compassion seized our friend ; he felt an irresistible 
necessity to vent his feelings ; tears filled his eyes, he wept, and 
did not recover his composure, till sliAnber overpowered him. 

Strange dreams arose upon him towards morning. He was 
in a garden, which in boyhood he had often visited ; he looked 
with pleasure at the well-known alleys, hedges, flower-beds ; 
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Mariana met him, he spoke to her with love and tenderness, 
recollecting nothing *of any bygone grievance. Ere long his 
father joined thgm, in his week-day dress ; with a look of frank- 
ness that was rare in him, he bade his^ son fetch two seats from 
the garden-house ; then took Mariana by the hand, and led 
her into a grove, 

Wilhelm hastened to the garden-house, but found it alto- 
gether empty ; only at a window in the farther side he saw 
Aurelia standing. He went forward and addressed her, but 
she turned not round ; and though he placed himself beside 
her, he could never see her face. He looked out from the 
window ; in an unknown garden, there were several people, 
some of whom he recognised. Frau Melina, seated under a 
tree was playing with a rose, which she had’*1in her hand; 
Laertes stood beside her, counting money from the one hand 
to the other. Mignon and Felix were lying on the grass ; the 
former on her back, the latter on his face. Philina came and 
clapped her hands above the children ; Mignon lay unmoved ; 
Felix started up and fled. At first he laughed while running, 
as Philina followed ; but he screamed in terror, when he saw 
the Harpe** coming after him with large, slow steps. Felix 
ran directly to a pond ; Wilhelm hastened after him : too late ; 
the child was lying in the water ! Wilhelm stood as if rooted 
to the spot. The fair Amazon appeared on the other side of 
the pond ; she stretched her right hand towards the child, and 
walked along the shore. The child came through the water, 
by the course her finger pointed to ; he followed her as she 
went round ; at last she reached her hand to him, and pulled 
him out. Wilhelm had come nearer : the child was all in 
flames ; fiery drops were falling from his body, Wilhelm’s 
agony was greater than ever ; but instantly the Amazon took a 
white veil trom her head, and covered uj the child with it. 
The fire was at once quenched. But when she lifted up the 
veil, two boys sprang out from under it, and frolicsomely 
sported to and fro ; while Wilhelm and the Amazon proceeded 
hand in hand across the garden ; and noticed in the distance 
Mariana and his father walking in an alley, which was lormed 
of lofty trees, and seemed to go quite round the garden. He 
turned his steps to them, and with his beautiful attendant was 
moving through the garden, when suddenly the lair-haired 
Friedrich came across their path, and kept them back with 
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loud laughter and a thousand tricks. Still, however, they 
insisted on proceeding ; and Friedrich hastened off, run ,ing 
towards Mariana and the father. These seemed to fly be ore 
him; he pursued the fasfer ; till Wilh In saw them hovering 
down the alley almost as on wings. Nature and inclination 
called on him to go, and help them; but the hand of the 
Amazon detained him. How gladly did he let himself be 
held ! With this mingled feeling he awoke ; and found his 
chamber shining with the morning beams. 


Chapter II.' 

Our friend was called to breakfast by the boy ; he found 
the Abb^ waiting in the hall ; Lothario, it appeared, had ridden 
out. The Abb^ was nut very talkative, but rather wore a 
thoughtful louk ; he inquired about Aurelia’s death, and listened 
to our friend’s recital of it, with apparent sympathy. “Ah !” 
cried he, “the man that discerns, with lively clearness, what 
infinite operations art and nature must have joined in, before 
a cultivated human being can be formed ; the man that himself 
as much as possible takes interest in the culture of his fellow- 
men, is ready to despair when he sees how lightly mortals will 
destroy themselves, will blamelessly or blameably expose them- 
selves to be dqptroyed. When I think of these things, life 
itself appears to me so uncertain a gift, that I could praise the 
man who does not value it beyond its worth.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the door flew violently up ; 
a young lady came rushing in ; she pushed away the old ser- 
vant who attempted to restrain her. She made right to the 
Abbd, and seized him by the arm ; her tears and sobs would 
hardly let her speak these words : “ Where is he ? Where 
have you put him 'Tis a frightful treachery ! Confess it 
now I I know what you are doing : I will after him ; will 
know where you have sent him !” 

“ Be calm, my child,” replied the Abbd, with assumed 
composure ,* “ come with me to your room ; you shall know it 
all ; only you must have the strength to listen, if you ask me 
to relate.” He offered her his hand,*as if he meant to lead 
her out. “ I will not return to my room,” cried she ; “ I hate 
the walls where you have kept me prisoner so long. I know 
it all already : the Colonel has challenged him ; he is gone to 
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meet his enemy ; perhaps thievery moment he — Once or twice 
I thought I heard the sound of shots ! I tell you, order out a 
coach, and come along with me, or I will fill the house and all 
the village with my screaming.” • 

Weeping bitterly, she hastened to the window ; the Abbd 
held her back, and sought in vain to soothe her. 

They heard a sound of wheels : she threw up the window, 
exclaiming : “He is dead ! They are bringing home his 
body.” “He is coming out,” replied the Abh6 ; “ you per- 
ceive he lives.” “He is wounded,” said she wildly, “ else he 
would have come on horseback. They are holding him I The 
wound is dangerous !” She ran to the door, and down the 
stairs : the Abbd hastened after her ; and Wilhelm following, 
observed the fair one meet her lover, who had now dismounted. 

Lothario leaned on his attendant, whom Wilhelm at once 
knew as his ancient patron Jarno. The wounded man spoke 
very tenderly and kindly to the tearful damsel ; he rested on 
her shoulder, and came slowly up the steps ; saluted Wilhelm 
as he passed, and was conducted to his cabinet. 

Jarno soon returned, and going up to Wilhelm, “ It appears,” 
said he, “ you are predestined everywhere to find a theatre and . 
actors. We have here commenced a play which is not alto- 
gether pleasant.” 

“ I rejoice to find you,” answered Wilhelm, “in so strange 
an hour ; I am astonished, frightened ; and your presence 
already quiets my mind. Tell me, is there danger ? Is the 
Baron badly wounded ?” “ I imagine not,” said Jarno. 

It was not long till the young surgeon entered from the 
cabinet. “ Now what say you ?” cried Jarno to him. “That 
it is a dangerous piece of work,” replied the other, putting 
several instruments into his leathern pouch. Wilhelm looked 
at the band, which was hanging from tl'e pouch ; he fancied 
he knew it. Bright contrary colours, a curious pattern, gold 
and silver wrought in singular figures, marked this band from 
all the bands in the world. Wilhelm was convinced he beheld 
the very pouch of the ancient surgeon, who had dressed his 
wounds in the green of the forest ; and the hope, so long de- 
ferred, of again finding traces of the lovely Amazon, struck 
like a flame through all his soul. 

“ Where did you get that pouch ?” cried he. “ To whom 
did it belong before you ? I beg of you, tell me.” “ I bough** 
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it at aft auction,” said the other ; “ what is it to me, wh« n it 
belonged to ?” So speaking, he went ouf ; and Jtoo si id : 
** If there would come but one -vTord of truth from ’Ihr young 
Doctor's mouth i” “ Then he did net buy the pou^h ?” said 
Wilhelm. “Just as little as Lothario is in danger,” said the 
other. 

Wilhelm stood immersed in many reflections ; Jamo asked 
how he had fared of late. Wilhelm sketched an outline of his 
history ; and when he at last came to speak of Aurelia’s death, 
and his message to the place, his auditor exclaimed ; “ Well I 
it is strange, most strange !” 

The Abbd entered from Lothario’s chamber ; beckoned 
Jamo to go in instead of him ; and said to Wilhelm : “ The 
Baron bids me ask you to remain with us a day or two, to share 
his hospitality, and, in tne present circumstances, contribute 
to his solacement. If you need to give any notice to your 
people, your letter shall be instantly dispatched. Meanwhile, 
to make you understand this curious incident, of which you 
have been witness, I must tell you something, which indeed is 
no secret. The Baron had a small adventure with a lady, 
which excited more than usual attention ; the lady having taken 
him from a rival, and wishing to enjoy her victory too ostenta- 
tiously. After a time, he no longer found the same delight in 
her society; which he of course forsook: but being of .a 
violent temper, she could not bear her fate witli patience. 
Meeting at a ball, they had an open quarrel : she thought her- 
self irreparably injured ; and would be revenged. No knight 
stept forth to do battle for her ; till her husband, whom for 
years she had not hved with, heard of the affair and took it up 
He challenged the Baron, and today he has wounded him ; 
yet, as I hear, the gallant Colonel has himself come still worse 
off.” • 

From this hour, our friend was treated in the house as if he 
had belonged to it. 


Chapter III. 

At times they had read a little to the patient ; Wilhelm 
joyfully performed this service. LydA stirred not from Lo- 
thario’s bed ; her care for him absorbed her whole attention. 
But today the patient himself seemed occupied with thought : 
he bade them lay aside their book. “Today,” said he, “I 
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feel through my whole heart how foolishly we let our time pass 
on. How many things have I proposed to do, how many have 
I planned ; yet how we loiter in our noblest purposes ! I have 
just read over the scheme of the*changes which I mean to 
make in my estates : and it is chiefly, I may say, on their ac- 
count that I rejoice at the bullet's not having gone a deadlier 
road.” 

Lydia looked at him with tenderness, with tears in her 
eyes ; as if to ask if she^ if his friends could not pretend to any 
interest in his wish to live. Jarno answered : ** Changes, such 
as you project, require to be considered well on every side, 
before they are resolved on.” 

“Long considerations,” said Lothario, “are commonly a 
proof that we have not the point to be determined clearly in our 
eye ; precipitate proceedings that we do not know it. I see 
distinctly that in managing my property, there are several par- 
ticulars, in which the services of my dependants cannot be re- 
mitted ; certain rights which I must rigidly insist on : but I also 
see that there are other articles, advantageous to 'me, but by no 
means indispensable, which might admit of relaxation. Do I 
not profit by my lands far better than my father did? Is not 
my income still increasing ? And shall I alone enjoy this grow- 
ing benefit? Shall not those who labour with and for me 
partake, in their degree, of the advantages awhich expanding 
knowledge, which a period of improvement are procuring for 
us ?” 

“Tis human nature !” cried Jarno : “ I do not blame my« 
self when I detect this selfish quality among the rest. Every 
man desires to gather all things round him, to shape and man* 
age them according to his own pleasure : the money which he 
himself does not expend, he seldom reckons well expended.” 

“ Certainly,” observed Lothario, “ muth of the capital might 
be abated, if we consumed the interest less capriciously.” 

“The only thing I shall mention,” said the other, “the onJy 
reason I can urge against your now proceeding with those altera- 
tions, which, for a time at least, must cause you loss, is, that 
you yourself are still in debt, and that the payment presses hard 
on you. My advice is, ^therefore, to postpone your plan till you 
are altogether free.” 

“And in the mean while leave it at the mercy of a bullet, 
or the fall of a tile, to annihilate the whole result of my exist- 
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ence and activity 1 O my friend I it is ever thus ; it is eve the 
besetting fault of cultivated men, that they^ish to spend Uicir 
whole resources on some idea, scarcely any part if them on 
tangible existing objects. Why was it lha<- I contracted debts, 
that I quarrelled with my uncle, that I left my sisters to them- 
selves so long? Purely for the sake of an idea. In America, I 
fancied I might accomplish something ; over seas, I hoped to 
become useful and essential : if any task was not begirt with a 
thousand dangers, I considered it trivial; unworthy of me. How 
differently do matters now appear! How precious, how im- 
portant seems the duty which is nearest me, whatever it may 
ber 

I recollect the letter which you sent me from the Western 
world,” said Jarno : ‘*it contained the words : ‘ I will return, and 
in my house, amid my fields, among my people, I will say : Here 
or nowhere is AmericaT ” 

“ Yes, my friend ! and I am ‘^till repeating it, and still re- 
pining at myself that 1 am not so busy here as I was there. For 
certain equable, Continuous modes of life, there is nothing more 
than judgment necessary, and we study to attain nothing more; 
so that we become unable to discern what extraordinary services 
each vulgar day requires of us ; or if we do discern them, we find 
abundance of excuses for not doing them. A judicious man is 
valuable to himself ; but of little value for the general whole.” 

“We will not,‘’ said Jarno, “bear too hard upon judgment : 
let us grant that whenever extraordinary things are done, they 
are generally foolish.” 

“ Yes ! and just because they are not done according to the 
proper plan. My brother-in-law, you see, is giving up his for- 
tune, so far as in his power, to the Community of Herrnhut : he 
reckons that by doing so, he is advancing the salvation of his 
soul. Had he sacrificed a small portion of his revenue, he might 
have rendered many people happy, might have made for them 
and for himself a heaven upon earth. Our sacrifices are rarely 
of an active kind ; we, as it were, abandon vyhat we give away. 
It is not from resolution but despair, that we renounce our pro- 
perty. In these days, I confess it, the image of the Count is 
hovering constantly before me ; I have firmly resolved on doing 
from conviction, what a crazy fear is forcing upon him. I will 
not wait for being cured. Here are the papers ; they require only 
to be properly drawn out. Take the lawyer with you ; our guest 
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will help; what I want, you know as well as I ; recovering or 
dying I will stand by it, and say : Here ornowhere is Herrnhteif* 
When he mentioned dying, Lydia sank before his bed ; she 
hung upon his arm, and wept bitteriy. The surgeon entered ; 
Jarno gave our friend the papers, and made Lydia leave the 
room. 

“For Heaven’s sake! what is this about the Count?” cried 
Wilhelm, when they reached the hall and were alone : “What 
Count is it that means to join the Herrnhuters ?” 

“ One whom you know very well,” said Jarno. “You your- 
self are the ghost who have frightened the unhappy wiseacre 
into piety ; you are the villain who have brought his pretty wife 
to such a state, that she inclines accompanying him.” 

“And she is Lothario’s sister?” cried our friend. 

“No other!” — “And Lothario knows — ?” 

“ The whole.” 

“ O let me fly !” cried Wilhelm : “ How siiall I appear before 
him ? What can he say to me ?” 

“That no man should cast a stone at his brother; that when 
one composes long speeches, with a view to shame his neigh- 
bours, he should speak them to a looking-glass.” 

“Do you know that too ?” 

“And many things beside,” said Jarno with a smile. “But 
in the present casip,” continued he, “you s^^ll not get away 
from me so easily as you did last time. You need not now be 
apprehensive of my bounty-money ; I have ceased to be a soldier ; 
when I was one, you might have thought more charitably of me. 
Since you saw me, many things have altered. My Prince, my 
only friend and benefactor, being dead, I have now withdrawn 
from busy life and its concerns. I used to have a pleasure in 
advancing what was reasonable ; when I met with any despic- 
able thing, I hesitated not to call it so% and men had never 
done with talking of my restless head and wicked tongue. The 
herd of people dread sound understanding more than anything; 
they ought to dread stupidity, if they had any notion what was 
really dreadful. Understanding is unpleasant, they must have 
it pushed aside ; stupidity is but pernicious, they can let it stay. 
Well, be it so ! I need to live ; I will by and by communicate 
my plans to you ; if you incline, you shall partake in them. 
But tell me first how things have gone with you. I see, I fed 
that you are changed. How is it with your ancient maggot 
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of producing something beautiful and good in the society of 
gypsies ?’* 

*‘Donot speak ofitT’ cried Wilhelm : ‘ I have been already 
punished for it. People talk about the stage ; but none, that 
hrs not been upon it personally, can form the smallest notion 
of it. How utterly these men are unacquainted with themselves, 
how thoughtlessly they carry on their trade, how boundless their 
pretensions are, no mortal can conceive. Each not only would 
be first, but sole; each wishes to exclude the rest, and does not 
see that even with them, he can scarcely accomplish anything. 
Each thinks himself a man of marvellous originality; yet with 
a ravening appetite for novelty, he cannot walk a footstep from 
the beaten track. How vehemently they counterwork each 
other 1 It is only the pitifulest self-love, the narrowest views 
of interest, that unite them. Of reciprocal accommodation they 
have no idea ; bapckbiting and hidden spitefulness maintain a 
constant jealousy among them. In their lives they are either 
rakes or simpletons. Each claims the loftiest respect, each 
writhes under the slightest blame. ‘All this he knew already,’ 
he will tell you 1 Why then did he not do it ? Ever needy, 
ever unconfiding, they seem as if their greatest fear were reason 
and good taste, their highest care were to secure the majesty 
of their self-will.” 

Wilhelm drojv breath, intending to proceed with his eulo- 
gium, when an immoderate laugh from Jarno interrupted him. 
“ Poor actors I” cried he ; threw himself into a chair, and 
laughed away; “Poor dear actors! Do you know, my friend,” 
continued he, recovering from his fit, “ that you have been de- 
scribing not the playhouse, but the world ; that out of all ranks 
I could find you characters and doings in abundance, to suit 
your cruel pencil ? Pardon me, it makes me laugh again, that 
you should think these amiable qualities existed on the boards 
alcme.” 

Wilhelm checked his feelings ; Jarno’s extravagant, untimely 
laughter had in truth offended him. “It is scarcely hiding your 
misanthropy,” said he, “when you maintain that faults like 
these are universal.” 

“And it shows your unacquaintawce with the world, when 
you impute them to the theatre in such a heinous light. I pardon- 
in the player every fault that springs from self-deception and 
the desire to please. If he seem noP something to himself and 
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f»thers, he is nothingyi To seem is his vocation ; he must prize 
his moment of applause, for he gets no other recompense ; he 
must try to glitter, he is there to do so.” 

**You will give me leave at lesfet to smile, in my turn,** 
answered Wilhelm. “I should never have believed that you 
could be so merciful, so tolerant.” 

**I swear to you I am serious, fully and deliberately serious. 
' All faults of the man I can pardon in the player ,* no fault of the 
player can I pardon in the man. Do not set me upon chant- 
ing my lament about the latter : it might have a sharper sound 
than yours.*’ 

The Surgeon entered from the cabinet ; and to the question 
how his patient was, he answered with a lively air of complais- 
ance . “ Extremely well indeed ; I hope soon to see him quite 
recovered.” He hastened through the hall, not waiting Wilhelm’s 
speech, who was preparing to inquire again \Vith greater impor- 
tunitj about the leathern case. His anxiety to gain some tidings 
of his Amazon inspired him with confidence in Jarno : he dis- 
closed his case to him, and begged his help. “You that know 
so many things,” said he, “can you not discover this ?” 

Jarno reflected for a moment, then turning to his friend : 
“Be calm,” said he, “give no one any hint of it: we shall come 
upon the fair one’s footsteps, never fear. At present, I am 
anxious only for Lothario : the case is dangq^ous ; the kindli- 
ness and comfortable talking of the Doctor tells me so. We 
should be quit of Lydia ; for here she does no good ; but how 
to set about the task, I know not. Tonight I am looking for 
our old Physician ; we shall then take farther counsel.” 


Chapter IV. 

% 

The Physician came : it was the good, old, little Doctor 
whom we know already, and to whom we were obliged for the 
communication of the pious Manuscript. First of all, he 
visited the wounded man ; with whose condition he appeared 
to be by no means satisfied. He had next a long interview 
with Jarno : but they piade no allusion to the subject of it 
. when they came to supper. 

Wilhelm saluted, him in the kindest manner, and inquired 
about the Harper. t“W3 have still hopes of bringing round 
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the hapless creature,” answered the Physician. He formed 
a dreary item in your limited and singular way of life,’ said 
Jarno. ** How has it fared with hiu< ? Tell me.” 

Having satisfied Jarifo’s curiosity, the Physician thus pro- 
ceeded ; ** I have never seen another man so strangely circum- 
stanced. For many years, he has not felt the smallest interest 
in anything without him, scarcely paid the smallest notice to 
it : wrapped up in himself, he has looked at nothing but his 
own hollow empty Me, which seemed to him like an immeasur- 
able abyss. It was really touching, when he spoke to us of 
this mournful state. ‘Before me,’ cried he, ‘I see nothing; 
behind me nothing but an endless night, in which I live in the 
most horrid solitude. There is no feeling in me, but the feel- 
ing of my guilt : and this appears but like a dim formless 
spirit, far before me. Yet here there is no height, no depth, 
no forwards, no ^oackwards ; no words can express this never- 
changing state. Often in the agony of this sameness, I ex- 
claim with violence ; Forever I forever : and this dark incompre- 
hensible word is clear and plain to the gloom of my condition. 
No ray of a Divinity illuminates this night ; I shed all my tears 
by myself and for myself. Nothing is more horrible to me 
than friendship and love ; for they alone excite in me the wish 
that the Apparitions which surround me might be real. But 
these two Spectres also have arisen from the abyss to plague 
me, and at length to tear from me the precious consciousness 
of my existence, une<irthly though it be.’ 

“You should hear him speak,” continued the Physician, 
“ when in hours of confidence he thus alleviates his heart. I 
have listened to him often with the deepest feelings When 
pressed by anything, and as it were compelled for an instant 
to confess that a space of time has passed, he looks astounded, 
then again refers tSie alteration to the things about him, con- 
sidering it as an appearance of appearances, and so rejecting 
the idea of progress in duration. One night he sung a song 
about his gray hairs : we all sat round him weeping.” 

“ O get it for me I” cried Wilhelm. 

“ But have you not discovered any trace of what he calls 
his crime ?” inquired Jarno : “nor found out the reason of his 
wearing such a singular garb ; of his conduct at the burning of 
the house ; of his rage against the child*?” 

“ It is only by conjectures that we cAn approximate to any 
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Imowkdge of his fate.: to question him directly, contradicts our 
principle. Observing easily that he was of the Catholic reli- 
gion, we thought perhaps confession might afford him some 
assuagement ; but he shrinks away, wHh the strangest gestures, 
every time we try to introduce the priest to him. However, 
not to leave your curiosity respecting him entirely unsatisfied, 
I may communicate our suppositions on the subject. In his 
youth, we think, he must have been a clergyman : hence pro- 
bably his wish to keep his beard and long cloak. The joys of 
love appear to have remained for many years unknown to him. 
Late in life, as we conceive, some aberration with a lady very 
nearly releated to him ; then her death, the consequence of an 
unlucky creature’s birth, have altogether crazed his brain. 

“ His chief delusion is a fancy that he brings misfortune 
everywhere along with him ; and that death, to be unwittingly 
occasioned by a boy, is constantly impending over him. At 
first he was afraid of Mignon, not knowing that she was a girl ; 
thea Felix frightened him ; and as, with all his misery, he has 
a boundless love of life, this may perhaps have been the origin 
of his aversion to the child.” 

What hopes have you of his recovery ?” inquired our 
friend. 

** It advances slowly,” answered the Physician ; ** yet it 
does advance. He continues his appointed qccupations : we 
have now accustomed him to read the newspapers ; he always 
looks for them with eagerness.” 

“ I am curious about his songs,” said Jarno. 

“Of these I can engage to get you several,” replied the 
Doctor. “Our parson’s eldest son, who frequently writes 
down his father’s sermons, has, unnoticed by the Harper, 
marked on paper many stanzas of his singing ; out of which 
some songs have gradually been pieced togc^ther.” 

Next morning Jarno met our friend, and said to him : We 
have to ask a kindness of you. Lydia must, for some time, be 
removed : her violent unreasonable love and passionateness 
hinders the Baron’s recovery. His wound requires rest and 
calmness, though with his healthy temperament it is not dan- 
gerous. You see how Lydia tortures him with her tempestuous 
anxieties, her ungovernable terrors, her never-drying tears; 
and — Enough 1” he added with a smile, after pausing ior a 
moment, “ our Doctoi exp^ssly requires th^t she must quit us 
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for a while. We have got her to believe that a lady, one of 
-her most intimate friends, is at present iiji the neighbor bood, 
wishing and expecting instantly to see her. She%ib bee i pre- 
vailed upon to undertake a journey to our lawye^^s, which is 
but two leagues off. This man is in the secret : he will wofuUy 
lament that Fraukin Theresa should just have left him again ; 
he will seem to think she may still be overtaken. Lydia will 
hasten after her ; and if you prosper, will be led from place to 
place. At last, if she insist on turning back, you must* not 
contradict her ; but the night will help you ; the coachman is 
a cunning knave, and Vve shall speak with him before he goes* 
You are to travel with her in the coach, to talk to her, and 
manage the adventure.” 

It is a strange and dubious commission that you give me,” 
answered Wilhelm : “How painful is the sight of true love in- 
jured ! Ard am I to be the instrument of injuring it ? I have 
never cheated any person so ; for it has always seemed to me 
that if we once begin deceiving with a view to good and use- 
ful purposes, we run the risk of carrying it to excess.” 

“Yet you cannot manage children otherwise,” said Jarno. 

“ With children it may do,” said Wilhelm ; “for we love 
them tenderly, and take an open charge of them. But with 
our equals, in behalf of whom our heart is not so sure to call 
upon us for forbearance, it might frequently be dangerous. 
Yet do not tSink,” he added, after pausing for a moment, 
“that I intend to decline the task on this account. Honouring 
your judgment, as I do, feeling such attachment to your noble 
friend, such eagerness to forward his recovery by whatever 
means, I willingly forget myself and my opinions. It is not 
enough that we can risk our life to serve a friend ; in the hour 
of need we should also yield him our convictions. Our dearest 
passions, our besteiwishes we are bound to sacrifice in helping 
him. 1 undertake the charge ; though it is easy to foresee the 
pain 1 shall have to suffer from the tears, from the despair of 
Lydia,” 

“And for this, no small reward awaits you,” answered 
Jarno : “ Fraulein Theresa, whom you get acquainted with, is 
a lady such as you will rarely see. ^ She puts many a man to 
shame : I may say, she is a genuine Amazon ; while others 
are but pretty counterfeits, that wander jiip and down the world 
in that ambiguottt dress.” 
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WUheim was struck : he almost fancied that in Theresa he 
would find his Amazon again ; especially as Jarno, whom he 
importuned to tell him more, broke off abruptly, and went 
away. ' 

The new, near hope of once more seeing that beloved and 
honoured being, awoke a thousand feelings in his heart. He 
now looked upon the task, which had been given him, as the 
intervention of a special Providence ; the thought that he was 
minded treacherously to carry off a helpless girl from the ob- 
ject of her sincerest warmest love, dwelt but a moment in his 
mind, as the shadow of a bird flits over the sunshiny earth. 

The coach was at the door ; Lydia lingered for a moment, 
as she was about to mount. “ Salute your lord again for me,” 
said she to the old servant ; “ tell him that I shall be home 
before night.” Tears were standing in her eyes, as she again 
looked back when the carriage started. She then turned round 
to Wilhelm ; made an effort to compose heiself, and said : 
“In Fraulein Theresa you will find a very interesting person. 
I wonder what it is that brings her hither : for, you must know, 
Lothario and she once passionately loved each other. In spite 
of the distance, he often used to visit her : I was staying with 
her then ; I thought they would have lived and died for one 
another. But all at once it went to wreck, no creature could 
discover why. He had seen me, and I must confess that I 
was envious of Theresa’s fortune ; that I scarcely hid my love 
from him ; that when he suddenly appeared to choose me in 
her stead, I could not but accept of him. She behaved to 
me beyond my wishes ; though it almost seemed as if I had 
robbed her of this precious lover. But ah, how many thousand 
tears and pains that love of his has cost me I At first we met 
only now and then, and by stealth, at some appointed place ; 
but I could not long endure that kind of life : m his presence 
only was I happy, wholly happy 1 Far from him, my eyes 
were never dry, my pulse was never calm. Once he stayed 
away for several days : I was altogether in despair ; I ordered 
out my carriage, and surprised him here. He received me 
tenderly ; and had not this unlucky quarrel happened, I should 
have led a heavenly life with him. But since the time when 
he began to be in danger and in pain, I shall not say what I 
have suffered : at this ^.moment I am bitterly reproaching my- 
self, that I could leave vhim For a single day.”* 
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Wilhelm was proceeding to inquire about Theresa when 
they reached the lawyer’s house. This ‘gentleman cam;) for- 
ward to the coach, lamenting wofully that Frillein Theresa 
was already gone. He*invited theiu to breakfast; signifying, 
however, that the lady might be overtaken in the nearest village. 
They determined upon following her : the coachman did not 
loiter ; they had soon passed several villages, and yet come up 
with nobody. Lydia now gave orders for returning ; the coach- 
man drove along, ns if he did not understand her. As she in- 
sisted with redoubled vehemence, Wilhelm called to him, and 
gave the promised token. The coachman answered, that it was 
not necessary to go back by the same road ; he knew a shorter, 
and at the same time greatly easier one. He now turned aside 
across a wood, and over large commons. At last, no object they 
could recognise appen.-ing, he confessed that unfortunately he 
had lost his way ; declaring at the same time that he would 
soon get right again, as he s.^v a little town before him. Night 
came on ; the coachman m<inaged so discreetly that he asked 
everywhere, and nowhere waited for an answer. He drove 
along all night : Lydia never dosed an eye ; in the moonshine 
she was constantly detecting similarities, which as constantly 
turned out to be dissimilar. In the morning, things around 
seemed known to her, and but more strange on that account. 
The coach dre^ up before a neat little country-house ; a young 
lady stepped out, and opened the carriage-door. Lydia looked 
at her with a stare of wonder ; looked round ; looked at her 
again ; and fainted in the arms of Wilhelm. 


Chapter V. 

Wilhelm was^conducted to a little upper-room ; the house 
was new, as small nearly as it could be, and extremely orderly 
and clean. In Theresa, who had welcomed him and Lydia at 
the coach, he had not found his Amazon : she was another and 
an altogether different woman. Handsome, and but of middle 
stature, she moved about with great alertness; and it seemed 
as if her clear blue open eyes let notjiing that occurred escape 
them. 

She entered Wilhelm’s room, inquhing if he wanted any- 
thing. “ Pardon* me,” said she, ‘^or llaving lodged you in a 
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chamber which the smell of paint still renders disagreeable : my 
little dwelling is but just made ready ; you are handselling this 
room, which is appointed for my guests. Would that you had 
come on some more pleasant errand ! Poor Lydia is like to be a 
dull companion ; in other points also, you will have much to 
pardon. My cook has run away from me, at this unseasonable 
time ; and a serving-man has bruised his hand. The case might 
happen I had to manage everything myself ; and if it were so, 
why then we should just put up with it. One is plagued so 
with nobody as with one’s servants ; none of them will serve 
you, scarcely even serve himself.’* 

She said a good deal more on different matters ; in general 
she seemed to like speaking. Wilhelm inquired for Lydia; if he 
might not see her, and endeavour to excuse himself. 

“It will have no effect at present,” said Theresa; “time 
excuses, as it comforts. Words, in both cases, are of little effect, 
Lydia will not see you. ‘ Keep him from my ‘‘sight,’ she cried, 
when I was leaving her ; * I could almost despair of human na- 
ture. Such an honourable countenance, so frank a manner, and 
this secret guile 1’ Lothario she has quite forgiven ; in a letter 
to the poor girl he declares : ‘ My friends persuaded me, my 
friends compelled me !’ Among these she reckons you, and she 
condemns you with the rest.” 

“ She does me too much honour in so blacning me,*’ said 
Wilhelm: “I have no pretension to the friendship of that noble 
gentleman ; on this occasion, I am but a guiltless instrument. 
I will not praise what I have done ; it is enough that I could 
do it. It concerned the health, it concerned the life of a man, 
whom I value more than any one I ever knew before. O what 
a man is he, Fraulein ; and what men are they that live about 
him ! In their society I for the first time, I may well say, carried 
on a conversation ; for the first time, was fhe inmost sense of 
my words returned to me, more rich, more full, more compre- 
hensive, from another’s mouth ; what I had been groping for, 
was rendered clear to me ; what I had been thinking, I was 
taught to see. Unfortunately this enjo 3 mient was disturbed, at 
first by numerous anxieties and whims, and then by this unplea- 
sant task. I undertook ‘it with submission ; for I reckoned it 
my duty, even though I sacrificed my feelings, to comply with 
the request of this gif red company of men.” 

While he spoke, l^her^a had been looking at him with a 
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very friendly air. “ O how sweet is it. to hear one’s own 
opinion uttered by a stranger tongue I We are never pi perly 
ourselves until another thinks entirely as we d% My own 
opinion of Lothario is perfectly the same as youi^ : it is not 
every one that does him justice ; and tnerefore ali that know 
hifh better are enthusiastic in esteem of him. The painful senti- 
ment that mingles with the memory of him in my heart, cannot 
hinder me from thinking of him daily.” A sigh heaved her 
bosum as she spoke thus ; and a lovely tear glittered in her 
right eye. “ Think not,” continued she, ** that I am so weak, 
so easy to be moved. 7t is but the eye that weeps. There 
was a little wart upon the under eyelid ; they have happily re- 
moved it; but the eye has been weak ever since; the smallest 
cause brings a tear into it. Here sat the little wart : you can- 
not see a vestige of it now.” 

He saw no vestige ; but he saw into her eye ; it was clear 
as crystal; he almost imagined he could see to the very bottom 
of her soul. 

“We have now,” said she, “pronounced the watchword of 
our friendship : let us get entirely acquainted as fast as possible. 
The history of every person paints his character. I will tell 
you what my life has been : do you too place a little trust in 
me ; and let us be united even when distance parts us. The 
world is so was^e and empty, when we figure only towns and 
hills and rivers in it ; but to know of some one here and there 
whom we accord with, who is living on with us even in silence, 
this makes our earthly ball a peopled garden.” 

She hastened off ; engaging soon to take him out to walk. 
Her presence had affected him agreeably : he wished to be in- 
formed of her relation to Lothario. He was called; she came 
to meet him from her room. While they descended, neces- 
sarily one by one, tke strait and even steepish stairs, she said ; 
“ All this might have been larger and grander, had I chosen 
to accept the offers of your generous friend : but to continue 
worthy of him, I must study to retain the qualities which gave 
me merit in his eyes. — Where is the steward?” asked she, 
stepping from the bottom of the stairs. “You must not think,” 
continued she, “that I am rich enough to need a steward: the 
few acres of my own little property I myself can manage well 
enough. The steward is my new ne;^hb§(ur’s, who has bought 
a fine estate beside us, every point/ of w4iich I am acquainted 
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with. The good old gentleman is lying ill of goat ; his men 
are strangers here ; I willingly assist in settling them.** 

They took a walk through fields, meadows and some or- 
chards. Everywhere Theresa kept instructing the steward ; no- 
thing so minute but she could give account of it ; and Wilhelm 
had reason to wonder at her knowledge, her precision, the 
prompt dexterity with which she suggested means for ends. 
She loitered now^here ; always hastened to the leading points ; 
and thus her task was quickly over. “ Salute your master,*' 
said she, as she sent away the man ; “ I mean to visit him as 
soon as possible, and wish him a complete recovery. — There 
now,*' she added with a smile, as soon as he was gone, “ 1 
might soon be rich : my good neighbour, I believe, would not 
be disinclined to offer me his hand.” 

“The old man with the gout?” cried Wilhelm; “I know 
not how, at your years, you could bring yourself to make so 
desperate a determination.” “ Nor am I tenapted to it I” said 
Theresa : “ Whoever can administer what he possesses has 
enough, and to be wealthy is a burdensome affair, unless you 
understand it.” 

Wilhelm testified his admiration at her skill in husbandry 
concerns. “ Decided inclination, early opportunity, external 
impulse, and continued occupation in a useful business,” said 
she, “make many things, which were at first far harder, possible 
in life. When you have learned what causes stimulated m%in 
this pursuit, you will cease to wonder at the talent you now 
think strange.” 

On returning home, she sent him to her little garden. Here 
he could scarcely turn himself, so narrow were the walks, so 
thickly was it sown and planted. On looking over to the court, 
he could not help smiling : the firewood was lying there, as ac- 
curately sawed, split and piled, as if it h^d been part of the 
building, and had been intended to continue permanently there. 
The tubs and implements, all clean, were standing in their 
places : the house was painted white and red ; it was really 
pleasant to behold. Whatever can be done by handicraft, which 
knows not beautiful proportions, but labours for convenience, 
cheerfulness and durability, appeared united iu this spot. They 
served him up dinner in his own room ; he had time enough 
for meditating. Es^eciaUy it struck him, that he should have 
got acquainted with aioth^r person of so interesting a character. 
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who had beed so closely related to Lothario. ** It is just '* said 
he to himself, ** that a man so gifted should attract roum. him 
gifted women. How far the influence of manliness and dignity 
extends ! Would that others did not come so wofully short, 
compared with him I Yes, confess thy fear. When thou meetest 
^vith thy Amazon, this woman of women, in spite of all thy 
hopes and dreaming, thou wilt find her, in the end, to thy 
humiliation and thy shame, — his bride.’* 


Chapter VI. 

Wilhelm had passed a restless afternoon, not altogether 
without tedium ; when towards evening his door opened, and a 
handsome hunter-boy ‘^tept forward with a bow. “ Shall we 
have a walk ?” said the youth ; and in the instant Wilhelm re- 
cognised Theresd by her lovely eyes. 

“Pardon me this masquerade,” said she; “for now, alas, 
it is nothing more. Buc as I am going to tell you of the time 
when I so enjoyed the world, I will recall those days, by every 
method, to my fancy. Come along I Even the place, where we 
have rested so often from our hunts and promenades, shall 
help me.” 

They went accordingly. On the way, Theresa said to her 
attendant : “ It is not fair that I alone should speak : you al- 
ready know enough of me, I nothing about you. Tell me in 
the mean while soincUnng of yourself, that I may gather cour- 
age to submit to you my history and situation.” “ Alas I” said 
Wilhelm, “ I have nothing to relate but error on the back of 
error, deviation following deviation : and I know none from 
whom I would more gladly hide my present and my past embar- 
rassments than from yourself. Your look, the scene you move 
in, your whole temperament and manner, prove to me that you 
have reason to rejoice in your bygone life ; that you have tra- 
velled by a fair, clear path, in constant progress; that you 
have lost no time, that you have nothing to reproach yourself 
withal.” 

Theresa answered with a smile : “ Let us see if you will 
think so, after you have heard my history.” They walked along : 
‘among some general remarks, Theresa asked him ; “Are you 

free?” “ I think I am,” said he ; “jfnd 1 do not wish it.” 

/ 
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** Good t” said she ; “ that indicates a complicated story ; you 
also will have something to relate.** 

•Conversing thus, they ascended the hill, and placed them- 
selves beside a lofty oak, which spread its shade far out on 
every side. ‘‘Here,'* said she, “beneath this German tree, 
will I disclose to you the history of a German maiden : listen 
to me patiently. 

“ My father was a wealthy nobleman of this province, a 
cheerful, clear-sighted, active, able man ; a tender father, an 
upright friend, an excellent economist. I knew but one fault 
in him ; he was loo compliant to a wife who did not know his 
worth. Alas, that I should have to say so of my mother 1 Her 
nature was the opposite of his. She was quick and changeful ; 
without affection either for her home, or for me her only child ; 
extravagant, but beautiful, sprightly, full of talent, the delight 
of a circle she had gathered round her. He? society in truth 
was never large ; nor did it long continue the same. It con- 
sisted principally of men ; for no woman could like to be near 
her, still less could s/ie endure the merit or the praise of any 
woman. I resembled my fathei, both in form and disposi- 
tions. As the duckling, with its first footsteps, seeks the water ; 
so, from my earliest youth, the kitchen, the store-room, the 
granaries, the fields, were my selected element. Cleanliness 
and order in the house, seemed, even while I was playing in it, 
to be my peculiar instinct, my peculiar object. This tendency 
gave my father pleasure ; and he directed, step by step, my 
childish endeavour into the suitablest employments. On the 
contrary, my mother did not like me, and she never for a mo- 
ment hid it. 

“ I waxed in stature : with my years, increased my turn for 
occupation and my father’s love to me. When we were^by our- 
selves, when walking through the fields, when I was helping to 
examine his accounts, it was then I could see how glad he was. 
While gazing on his eyes. I felt as if I had been looking in up- 
on myself : for it was in the eyes that I completely resembled 
him. But in the presence of my mother, he lost this energy, 
this aspect : he excused me mildly, when she blamed me un- 
justly and violently ; he . took my part, not as if he would pro- 
tect me, but as if he would extenuate the demerit of my good 
qualities. To none (jf her caprices did he set himself in oppo- 
sition. She began to be immensely taken with a passion for 
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the stage ; a theatre was soon got up ; of men of all shap- s and 
ages, crowding to display themselves along with her upo . her 
boards, she had abundance ; of women, on the '^tlier I and, 
tfiere was often a scarcity. Lydia, a pretty girl, who had been 
brought up with me, and who promised from the first to be ex- 
tremely beautiful, had to undertake the secondary parts ; the 
mothers and the aunts were represented by an ancient cham- 
bermaid ; while the leading heroines, lovers, and shepherdesses 
of every kind, were seized on by my mother. I cannot tell you 
how ridiculous it seemed to me, to see the people, every one of 
whom I knew full well, standing on their scaffold, and pretend- 
ing, after they had dressed themselves in other clothes, to pass 
for something else than what they were. In my eyes they 
were never anything but Lydia and my mother, this baron and 
that secretary, whether they appeared as counts and princes or 
as peasants : ^nd I could not understand how they meant to 
make me think tliat they were sad or happy, that they were in- 
different or in love, liberal or avaricious, when I well knew the 
contrary to be the case. Accordingly, I very seldom stayed 
among the audience: 1 always snuffed their candles, that I 
might not be entirely without employment ; I prepared the 
supper ; and next morning before they rose I used to have their 
wardrobe all sorted, which commonly, the night before, they 
had left in a clmotic state. 

“ To my mother this activity appeared quite proper ; but 
her love I could not gain. She despised me ; and I know for 
certain that she more than once exclaimed with bitterness : * If 
the mother could be as uncertain as the father, you would 
scarcely take this housemaid for my daughter !* Such treatment, 
I confess, at length entirely estranged me from her : I viewed 
her conduct as the conduct of a person unconnected with me ; 
and being used to \fatch our servants like a falcon (for this, be 
it said in passing, is the ground of all true housekeeping), the 
proceedings of my mother and her friends, at the same time, 
naturally forced themselves upon my obseivation. It was easy 
to perceive that she did not look on all the men alike :* I gave 
sharper heed ; and soon found out that Lydia was her confidant, 
and had herself, by this opportunity, IJbcome acquainted with a 
passion, which from her earliest youth she had so often repre- 
sented. I was aware of all their i^eeti^gs : but I held my 
tongue ; hinting nothing to my fatler, whom I was afraid of 
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troubling. At last, however, I was obliged to speak. Many 
of their enterprises could not be accomplished without corrupt- 
ing the servants. These now began to grow refractory ; they 
despised my father’s regulations, di^egarded my commands. 
The disorders which arose from this I could not tolerate ; I 
discovered all, complained of all to my father. 

“He listened to me calmly. ‘ Good girl 1’ replied he with 
a smile ; * I know it all : be quiet, bear it patiently ; for it is on 
thy account alone that I endure it.’ 

“ I was not quiet, I had not patience. I in secret blamed 
my .father ; for I did not think that any reason should induce 
him to endure such things. I called for regularity from all the 
servants ; I was bent on driving matters to extremity. 

“ My mother had been rich before her marriage ; yet she 
squandered more than she had a right to ; and this, as I ob- 
served, occasioned many conferences between my parents. For 
a long time, the evil was not helped ; till at last the passions of 
my mother brought it to a head. 

“Her first gallant became unfaithful in a glaring manner : 
the house, the neighbourhood, her whole condition grew offen- 
sive to her. She insisted on removing to a different estate ; 
there she was too solitary : she insisted on removing to the 
town ; there she felt herself eclipsed among the crowd. Of 
much that passed between my father and her ^ know nothing: 
however, he at last determined, under stipulations which I did 
not learn, to consent that she should take a journey, which she 
had been meditating, to the South of France. 

“ We were now free ; we lived as if in heaven : I do believe, 
my father could not be a loser, had he purchased her absence 
by a considerable sum. All our useless domestics were dis- 
missed ; and fortune seemed to smile on our undertakings : we 
had some extremely prosperous years ; air'’things succeeded to 
our wish. But, alas, this pleasing state was not of long con- 
tinuance ; altogether unexpectedly my father had a shock of 
palsy ; it lamed his right side, and deprived him of the proper 
use of speech. We had to guess at everything that he re- 
quired ; for he never could pronounce the word that he intended. 
There were times when this was dreadfully afflicting to us ; he 
would require expressly to be left alone with me ; with earnest 
gestures he would sijnifyrthat every one should go away; and 
when we saw ourselves ali^ne, he could not speak the word he 
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meant. His impatience mounted to the highest pitch ; his 
situation touched me to the inmost heart. Thus much s ^med 
certain : he had something which he wished to tell rae, v hich 
especially concerned my •interest. Wiiat longing did I feel to 
know it ! At other times, I could discover aU things in his eyes : 
but now it was in ^'ain. Even his eyes no longer spoke. Only 
this was clear : he wanted nothing, he desirvfl nothing ; he was 
striving to discover something to me ; which unhappily I did 
not learn. His malady revisited him : he grew entirely inac- 
tive, incapable of motion, and a short time afterwards he died. 

“ I know not how i‘ Had got rooted in my thoughts that 
somewhere he had hid a treasure, which he wished at death to 
leave me rather than my mother : I searched about for traces 
of it while he lived, but I could meet with none ; at his death 
a seal was put on everything I wrote to my mother, offering 
to continue in the house, and manage for her : she refused, and 
I was obliged to*leave the place. A mutual testament was now 
produced ; it gave my mother the possession and the use of 
all ; and I was left, at least throughout her life, dependent on 
her. It was now that I conceived 1 rightly understood my 
father’s beckoning : I pitied him for having been so weak ; he 
had let himself be forced to do unjustly to me even after he was 
dead. Certain of my friends maintained, that it was little bet- 
ter than if he 4>ad disinherited me : they called upon me to 
attack the will by law ; but this I never could resolve on doing. 
I reverenced my father's memory too much ; I trusted in des- 
tiny ; I trusted in myself. 

“There was a lady in the neighbourhood possessed of large 
property, with whom I had always been on good terms : she 
gladly received me ; I engaged to superintend her household, 
and ere long the task grew very easy to me. She lived regu- 
larly, she loved ordfer in everything ; and I faithfully assisted 
her in struggling with her steward and domestics. I am nei- 
ther of a niggardly nor grudging temper ; but we women are 
disposed to insist, more earnestly than men, that nothing shall 
be wasted. Embezzlement of all sorts is intolerable to us ; we 
require that each enjoy exactly in so far as right entitles him. 

“ Here I was in my element onoe more ; I mourned my 
father’s death in silence. My protectress was content with 
me : one small circumstance alone disturbed my peace. Lydia 
returned : my mother had been ha||£h eirough to cast the poof 
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girl oflf, after having altogether spoiled her. Lydia had learned 
with her mistress to consider passions as her occupation ; she 
was wont to curb herself in nothing. On her unexpected reap- 
pearance» the lady whom 1 lived withr took her in ; she wished 
to help me, but could train herself to nothing. 

“ About this time, the relatives and future heirs of my pro- 
tectress often visited the house, to recreate themselves with 
hunting. Lothario was frequently among them ; it was not 
long till I had noticed, though without the smallest reference to 
myself, how far he was superior to the rest. He was courteous 
towards all ; and Lydia seemed ere long to have attracted his 
attention to her. Constantly engaged in something, I was sel- 
dom with the company : while he was there I did not talk so 
much as usual ; for I will confess it, lively conversation, from 
of old, had been to me the finest seasoning of existence. With 
my father I was wont to talk of everything that happened. 
What you do not speak of, you will seldom accurately think of. 
No man had I ever heard with greater pleasure than I did Lo- 
thario, when he told us of his travels and campaigns. The 
world appeared to lie before him clear and open, as to me the 
district was in which I lived and managed. We were not en- 
tertained with marvellous personal adventures, the extravagant 
half-truths of a shallow traveller, who is always painting out 
himself, and not the country he has undertal^n to describe. 
Lothario did not tell us his adventures ; he led us to the place 
itself. 1 have seldom felt so pure a satisfaction. 

“But still higher was my pleasure, when I heard him talk, 
one evening, about women. The subject happened to be in- 
troduced ; some ladies of the neighbourhood had come to see 
us ; and were speaking, in the common style, about the culti- 
vation of the female mind. Our sex, they said, was treated 
unjustly ; every sort of higher education oen insisted on re- 
taining for themselves : they admitted us to no science, they 
required us either to be dolls or family drudges. To all this 
Lothario said not much : but when the party was a little 
thinned, he gave us his opinion more explicitly. * It is very 
strange,’ cried he, ‘ that men are blamed for their proceeding 
here : they have placed woman on the highest station she is 
capable of occupying. And where is there any station higher 
than the ordering of Ahe l^ouse ? While the husband has to vex 
himself with outwartT^matl^ers, while he has wealth to gather 
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Hpiecure, while perhaps he takes part in the administrr !on 
Broe state, and everywhere depends on circumstances; riu'ng 
■othing, I may say, while he conceives that he is ruling mtch; 
pompelled to be but politic where h'*' would willingly be rea- 
sonable, to dissemble where he would be open, to be false 
where he would be upright ; while thus, for the sake of an 
object which he never reaches, he must every moment sacri- 
fice the first of objects, harmony with himself, — a reasonable 
housewife is actually governing in the interior of her family ; 
has the comfort and activity of every person in it to provide 
for, and make possible. What is the highest happiness of 
mortals, if not to execute what we consider right and good ; 
to be really masters of the means condrcive to our aims? 
And where should or can our nearest aims be, but in the in- 
terior of our home ? All those indispensable, and still to be 
renewed supplies, where do we expect, do we require to find 
them, if not in #he place where we rise and where we go to 
sleep, where kitchen and cellar, and every species of accom- 
modation for ourselves and ours is to be always ready? What 
unvarying activity is needed to conduct this constantly recur- 
ring series in unbroken living order ! How few are the men, 
to whom it is given to return regularly like a star, to com- 
mand their day as they command their night ; to form for 
themselves thei^ household instruments, to sow and to reap, 
to gain and to expend, and to travel round their circle with 
perpetual success and peace and love ! It is when a woman 
has attained this inward mastery, that she truly makes the 
husband whom she loves a master : her attention will acquire 
all sorts of knowledge ; her activity will turn them all to profit. 
Thus is she dependent upon no one ; and she procures her 
husband genuine independence, that which is interior and do- 
mestic ; whatever he possesses, he beholds secured ; what he 
earns, well employed ; and thus he can *direct his mind to 
lofty objects, and if fortune favours, he may act in the state 
the same character which so well becomes his wife at home.’ 

“ He then described to us the kind of wife he wished. I 
reddened ; for he was describing me as I looked and lived. 
I silently enjoyed my triumph ; and the more, as I perceived, 
from all the circumstances, that he had not meant me indivi- 
dually, that indeed he did not know pe. 1 1 cannot recollect a 
more delightful feeling in my life th^n th«, when a man whom 
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I so highly valued gave the preference, not to my person, but 
to my inmost nature. What a recompense did I consider it I 
What encouragement did it afford me ! 

“So soon as they were gone, my' 'worthy benefactress, with 
a smile, observed to me: ‘Pity that men often think and speak 
of what they will never execute, else here were a special match, 
the exact thing for my dear Theresa !’ I made sport of her 
remark ; and added, that indeed men’s understanding gave 
its vote for household wives ; but that their heart and imagi- 
nation longed for other qualities ; and that we household 
people could not stand a rivalry with beautiful and lovely 
women. This was spoken for the ear of Lydia ; she did not 
hide from us that Lothario had made a deep impression on 
her heart ; and in reality, he seemed at each new visit to grow 
more and more attentive to her. She was poor and not ot 
rank ; she could not think of marriage ; but she was unable 
to resist the dear delight of charming and 6f being charmed. 

I had never loved, nor did I love at present : but though it 
was unspeakably agreeable to see in what light my turn of 
mind was viewed, how high it was ranked by such a man, I 
will confess I still was not altogether satisfied. I now wished 
that he should be acquainted with me, and should take a per- 
sonal interest in me. This wish arose, without the smallest 
settled thought of anything that could result f^pm it. 

“The greatest service I did my benefactress, was in bring- 
ing into order the extensive forests which belonged to her. 
In this precious property, whose value time and circumstances 
were continually increasing, matters still went on according to 
the old routine ; without regularity, without plan : no end to 
theft and fraud. Many hills were standing bare ; an equal 
growth was nowhere to be found but in the oldest cuttings. I 
personally visited the whole of them, with an experienced 
forester. I got the woods correctly measured ; I set men to 
hew, to sow, to plant ; in a short time, all things were in pro- 
gress. That I might mount more readily on horseback, and 
also walk on foot w’ith less obstruction, I had a suit of men’s 
clothes made for me ; I was present in many places, I was 
feared in all, 

“ Hearing that our young friends with Lothario were pur- 
posing to have another hunt, it came into my head, for the 
first time in my hfeV to make a figure ; or that I may not do 
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myself injustice, to pass in the eyes of this noble gentleman 
for what I was. I put on my men's-clothes, took m’ gun 
upon my shoulder, and went forward with our bwnteu-, to 
await the party on our marches. They came ; Lothario did 
not know me : a nephew of the lady s introduced me to him 
as a clever forester ; joked about my youth, and carried on 
his jesting in my praise, till at last Lothario recognised me. 
The nephew seconded my project, as if we had concocted it 
together. He circumstantially and gratefully described what 
I had done for the estates of his aunt, and consequently lor 
himself. 

“ Lothario listened with attention ; he talked with me ; in- 
quired concerning all paiticulars of the estates and district. 
I of course was gUd to have such an opportunity of showing 
him my knowledge : 1 stood my ordeal very well ; I submitted 
certain projects of improvement to him ; which he sanctioned, 
telling me of similar examples, and strengthening my argu- 
mtrts by the connexion which he gave them. My satisfac- 
tion grew more perfect every moment. Happily, however, I 
merely wished that he should be acquainted with me, not that 
he should love me. We came home : and I observed more 
clearly than before, that the attention he showed to Lydia 
setmed expressive of a secret inclination. I had reached my 
object ; yet I \^as not at rest : from that day, he showed a 
tiue respect for me, a fine trust in me ; in company he usually 
spoke to nte. asked my opinion, and appeared to be persuaded 
that, in housek^ld matters, nothing was unknown to me. His 
sympathy exciteH^e extremely ; even when the conversation 
was of general flnaJsiice and political economy, he used to lead 
me to take part in iwt and m his absence, 1 endeavoured to 
acquire more knowled^^of our province, nay of all the em- 
pire. The task wa^ easy for me : it was but repeating on the 
great scale what I knew so accurately on the small. 

“From this period he visited our house oftener. We 
talked, I may say, of everything : yet in some degree our con- 
versation always in the end grew economical, if even but in a 
secondary sense. What immense effects a man, by the con- 
tinuous application of his powers, h\s time, his money, even 
by means which seem but small, may bring about, was fre- 
quently and largely spoken of. , » 

“I did not withstand the tendejj’cy wAich drew me towards 
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him : and, alas, I felt too soon how deep, how cordial, how 
pure and genuine was my love, as I believed it more and more 
apparent that Lydia and not myself was the occasion of tliese 
visits. She, at least, was most vividiy persuaded so ; she made 
me her confidant ; and this, again, in some degree, consoled 
me. For in* truth, what she explained so much to her advan- 
tage, I reckoned nowise of importance ; there was not a trace 
of any serious lasting union being meditated ; but the more 
distinctly did I see the wish of the Impassioned girl to be his 
at any price. 

** Thus did matters stand, when the lady of the house sur- 
prised me with an unexpected message. ‘ Lothario,’ said she, 

‘ offers you his hand, and desires through life to have you ever 
at his side.’ She enlarged upon my qualities, and told me, 
what I liked sufficiently to hear, that in me Lothario was per- 
suaded he had found the person whom he had so long been 
seeking for. 

“ The height of happiness was now attained for me : my 
hand was asked by a man for whom I had the greatest value ; 
beside whom and along with whom I might expect a full, ex- 
panded, free and profitable employment of my inborn tendency, 
of my talent perfected by practice. The sum of my existence 
seemed to have enlarged itself into infinitude. I gave my 
consent ; he himself came, and spoke with me in private ; he 
held out his hand to me ; he looked into my eyes, he clasped 
me in his arms, and pressed a kiss upon my lips. It was the 
first and the last. He confided to me all his circumstances ; 
told me how much his American campaign had cost him, what 
debts he had accumulated on his property; that, on this score, 
he had in some measure quarrelled with his granduncle ; that 
the worthy gentleman intended to relieve him, though truly in 
his own peculiar way, being minded to provide him With a 
rich wife, whereas a man of sense would choose a household 
wife at all events ; that however, by his sister’s influence, he 
hoped his noble relative would be persuaded. He set before 
me the condition of his fortune, his plans, his prospects, and 
requested my cooperation. Till his uncle should consent, our 
promise was to be a secret. 

“ Scarcely was he gone, when Lydia asked me, whether 
he had spoken of h^r. t answered no ; and tired her with a 
long detail of economical affairs. She was restless, out of 
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humour ; and his conduct, when he came again, did not im- 
prove her situation. 

** But the sun, I see, is bending to the place of rest. \ /ell 
for you, my friend ! You jvould otherwise have ha^ to hjar 
this story, which I often enough go o^er by myself, in all its 
most minute particulars. Let me hasten ; we are coming to 
ail epoch, on which it is not good to linger. 

“ By Lothario I was made acquainted with his hoble sis- 
fer ; and she, at a convenient time, contrived to introduce me 
to the uncle. I gained the old man ; he consented to our 
wishes ; and I returned, with happy tidings, to my benefac- 
tress. The affair was now no secret in the house : Lydia 
heard of it ; she thought the thing impossible. When she 
could no longer doubt of it, she vanished all at once : we knew 
not whither she had gone. 

Our marriage»day was coming near : I had often asked 
him for his portrait ; just as he was going off, I reminded him 
that he had promised it. He said : * You have never given 
me the case you want to have it fitted into.* This was true : 
I had got a present from a female friend, on which I set no 
ordinary value. Her name, worked from her own hair, was 
fastened on the outer glass; within there was a vacant piece 
of ivory, on which her portrait was to have been painted, when 
a sudden death snatched her from me. Lothario’s love had 
cheered me at tde time her death lay heavy on my spirits : 
and I wished to have the vojd, which she had left me in her 
present, filled by the picture of my friend. 

“ I ran to my chamber ; fetched my jewel-box, and opened 
it in his presence. Scarcely had he looked into it, when he 
noticed a medallion with the portrait of a lady. He took it in 
his hand, considered it attentively, and asked me hastily whose 
face it was. * My ^ mother’s,* answered 1. ‘ I could have 

sworn,* said he, ‘that it was the portrait of a Madame Saint 
Alban, whom I met some years ago in Switzerland.’ ‘ It is the 
same,* replied I, smiling ; ‘ and so you have unwittingly become 
acquainted with your stepmother. Saint Alban is the name 
my mother has assumed for travelling with : she passes under 
it in France at present.* 

I am the miserablest man alive 1’ exclaimed he, as he 
threw the portrait back into the box, covered his eyes with his 
handi and hugried from the room. Aq sprang on horseback ; 
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I ran to the balcony, and called out after him : he turned, 
waved his hand to me, went speedily away, — and I have never 
seen him more,*’ 

The sun went down : Theresa gazed with unaverted looks 
upon the splendour ; and both her fine eyes filled with tears. 

Theresa spoke not : she laid her hand upon her new 
friend’s hands : he kissed it with emotion ; she dried her tears, 
and rose. “ Let us return, and see that all is right,” said she. 

The conversation was not lively by the way. They entered 
the garden-door, and noticed Lydia sitting on a bench : she 
rose, withdrew before them, and walked in. She had a paper 
in her hand ; two little girls were by her, “ I see,” observed 
Theresa, “she is still cairying her only comfort, Lothario’s 
letter, with her. He promises that she shall live with him 
again, so soon as he is well : he begs of her till then to stay 
in peace with me. On these words she hangs ; with these 
lines she solaces herself: but with his friends she is extremely 
angry.” 

Meanwhile the two children had approached. They cour- 
tesied to Theresa, and gave her an account of all that had 
occurred while she was absent. “You see here another part 
of my employment,” said Theresa. “ Lothario’s sister and I 
have made a league : we educate some little ones in common ; 
such as promise to be lively serviceable housewives I take 
charge of ; she of such as show a finer and rhore quiet talent ; 
it is right to provide for the happiness of future husbands both 
in household and in intellectual matters. When you become 
acquainted with my noble friend, a new era in your life will 
open. Her beauty, her goodness, make her worthy of the 
reverence of the world.” Wilhelm did not venture to confess, 
that unhappily the lovely Countess was already known to him ; 
that his transient connexion with her woijld occasion him per- 
petual sorrow. He was well pleased that Theresa let the con- 
versation drop; that some business called for her within. He 
was now alone ; the intelligence which he had just received, of 
the young and lovely Countess being driven to replace, by 
deeds of benevolence, her own lost comfort, made him very 
sad ; he felt that with her it was but a need of self-oblivion, an 
attempt to supply, by the hopes of happiness to others, the 
want of a cheerful enjoyment of existence in herself. He 
thought Theresa ha^py, ^ince even in that un|ppected melan- 
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choly alteration which had taken place in her prospects, there 
was no alteration needed in herself. “How fortunate be ond 
all tethers,” cried he, “ is the man who, in order to ac^ist nim- 
self to fate, is not required- to cast away his whole preceaing 
life !•' 

Theresa came into his room, and begged pardon for dis- 
turbing him. “ My whole library,” said she, “ is in the wall- 
press here ; they are rather books which I do not throw aside, 
than which I have taken up. Lydia wants a pious book : 
there are one or two of that sort among them. Persons who 
throughout the whole twelve, months are worldly, think it neces- 
sary to be godly at a time of straits : all moral and religious 
matters they regard as physic, which is to be taken, with aver- 
sion, when they are unwell : in a clergyman, a moralist, they 
see nothing but a doctor, whom they cannot soon enough get 
rid of. Now, I confess, I look upon religion as a kind of diet, 
which can only so when I make a constant practice of it, 
when throughout the whole twelve months I never lose it out 
of sight.” 

She searched among the books ; she found some edifying 
works, as they are called. “It was of my mother,” said 
Theresa, “ that poor Lydia learned to have recourse to books 
like these. While her gallant continued faithful, plays and 
novels were her life ; his departure brought religious writings 
once more into credit. I, for my share, cannot understand,” 
continued she, “how men have made themselves believe that 
God speaks to us through books and his^^orics. The man, to 
whom the universe does not reveal directly what relation it has 
to him ; whose heart does not tell him what he ow'es to him- 
self and others, — that man will scarcely learn it out of books ; 
which generally do little more than give our errors names.” 

She left our friend alone : he passed his evening in ex- 
amining the little library ; it had, in truth, been gathered quite 
at random. 

Theresa, for the few days Wilhelm spent with her, con- 
‘ tinned still the same ; she related to him, at different times, 
the consequences of that singular incident with great minute- 
ness. Day and hour, place and name, were present to her 
memory : we shall here compress into a word or two, so much 
of it as will be necessary for the inforpiation of our readers. 

The rca$||^ of Lothario’s quick depahure was unhappily 
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too easy to explain. He had met Theresa's mother on her 
journey : her charms attracted him ; she was no niggard of 
them ; and this luckless transitory aberration came at length 
to shut him out from being united to a lady, whom nature 
seemed to have expressly made for him. As for Theresa, she 
continued in the pure circle of her duties. They learned that 
Lydia had been living in the neighbourhood in secret. She 
was happy that the marriage, though for unknown causes, had 
not been completed. She endeavoured to renew her intimacy 
with Lothario : and more, as it seemed, out of desperation than 
affection, by surprise than with consideration, from tedium 
than of purpose, he had met her wishes. 

Theresa was quiet on the subject ; she made no preten- 
sions farther to him ; and if he had even been her husband, 
she would probably have had sufficient spirit to endure a matter 
of this kind, if it had not troubled her domestic order ; at least 
she often used to say, that a wife, who properly conducted her 
economy, should take no umbrage at such little fancies of her 
husband, but be always certain that he would return. 

Ere long, Theresa’s mother had deranged her fortune : the 
losses fell upon the daughter, whose share of the effects, in 
consequence, was small. The old lady, who had been Theresa’s 
benefactress, died ; leaving her a little property in land, and a 
handsome sum by way of legacy. Theresa soon contrived to 
make herself at home in this new narrow circle. Lothario 
offered her a better property, Jarno endeavouring to negotiate 
the business : but she refused it. I will show,” said she, 

“ in this little that I deserved to share the great with him : 
but I keep this before me, that, should accident embarrass me, 
on my own account or that of others, I will betake myself with- 
out the smallest hesitation to my generous friend.” 

There is nothing less liable to be concealed and unem- 
ployed than well-directed practical activity. Scarcely had she 
settled in her little property, when her acquaintance and advice 
began to be desired by many of her neighbours ; and the pro- 
prietor of the adjacent lands gave her plainly enough to under- 
stand, that it depended on herself alone, whether she would 
take his hand, and be heiress of the greater part of his estates. 
She had already mentioned the matter to our friend : she often 
jested with him abqut marriages, suitable and unsuitable. 

** Nothing,” said she once, ** gives a greater <iM to people's 
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tongU€S, than when a marriage happens, which they c n de- 
nominate unsuitable: and yet the unsuitable at«y.far nore 
common than the suitable ; for, alas, with most marriages, it 
is not Jong till things assame a vei v pheous look. The con- 
fusion of ranks by marriage can be called unsuitable, only 
\7hen the one party is unable to participate in the manner of 
existence which is native, habitual, and which at length grows 
absolutely necessary to the other. The diflferent classes have 
different ways of living, which they cannot change or commu- 
nicate to one another ; and this is the reason why connexions 
such as these, in general, were better not formed. Yet excep- 
tions, and exceptions of the happiest kind, are possible. Thus 
too, the marriage of a young woman with a man advanced in 
life is generally unsuitable ; yet I have seen some such turn 
out extremely well. For me, I know but of one kind of mar- 
riage that w ouK^be entirely unsuitable ; that in which I should 
be called upon to make a show, and manage ceremonies : I 
had rather give my hand to the son of any honest farmer in 
the neighbourhood.” 

Wilhelm at length made ready for returning. He requested 
of Theresa to obtain for him a parting word with Lydia. The 
impassioned girl at last consented : he said some kindly things 
to her ; to which she answered : “ The first burst of anguish 
I have conquered. Lothario will be ever dear to me : but for 
those friends of his, I know them ; and it grieves me that they 
are about him. The Abbd, for a whim’s sake, could leave a 
person in extreme need, or even plunge one into it ; the Doc- 
tor would have all things go on like clock-work ; Jarno has no 
heart : and you — at least no force of character ! Just go on ; 
let these three people use you as their tool ; they will have 
many an execution to commit to you. For a long time, as I 
know well, my presc.ice has been hateful to them : I had not 
found out their secret, but I had observed that they had one. 
Why these bolted rooms, these strange passages ? Why can 
no one ever reach the central tower ? Why did they banish 
me, whenever they could, to my own chamber ? I will con- 
fess, jealousy at first incited*me to these discoveries : I feared 
some lucky rival might be hid there. I have now laid aside 
that suspicion : I am well convinced that Lothario loves me, 
that he means honourably by me ; but I am quite as well con- 
vinced that false and artful friends betray him. If you 
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would really do him service ; if you would ever be forgiven for 
the injury which I have suffered from you, free him from the 
bands of these men. But what am I expecting! Give this letter 
to him : repeat what it contains ; that* I will love him for ever, that 
1 depend upon his word. Ah 1” cried she, rising and throwing her- 
self with tears upon Theresa’s neck : he is surrounded by my 
foes ; they will endeavour to persuade him that I have sacrificed 
nothing for his sake : O ! Lothario may well believe that he is 
worthy of any sacrifice, without needing to be grateful for it.** 

Wilhelm’s parting with Theresa was more cheerful : she 
wished they might soon meet again. “ Me you wholly know/’ 
said she : I alone have talked while we have been together. 
It will be your duty, next time, to repay my candour.” 

During his return, he kept contemplating this new and 
bright phenomenon, with the liveliest recollection. What con- 
fidence had she inspired him with ! He tljought of Mignou 
and Felix ; and how happy they might be if under her direc- 
tion : then he thought of himself ; and felt what pleasure it 
would be to live beside a being so entirely serene and clear. 
As he approached Lothario’s Castle, he observed, with more 
than usual' interest, the central tower and the many passages 
and side-buildings : he resolved to question Jarno or the Abb^ 
on the subject, by the earliest opportunity. 


Chapter VII. 

On arriving at the Castle, Wilhelm found its noble owner 
in the way of full recovery : the Doctor and the Abb^ had 
gone off ; Jarno alone was there. It was not long till the pa- 
tient now and then could ride ; sometimes by himself ; some- 
times with his friends. His conversation was at once courteous 
and earnest, instructive and enlivening : you could often notice 
in it traces of a tender sensibility, although he strove to hide 
it, and almost seemed to blame it, when in spite of him it came 
to view. 

One evening while at table he was silent, though his look 
was very cheerful. 

“Today,” said Jarno, “you have met with an adventure; 
and a pleasing one ?” 

“ I give you ci;edit for your penetration !” said Lotharir 
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“ Yes, I have met with a very pleasing adventure. At another 
time, perhaps I should not have considered it so cha^i. ? as 
today, when it came upon me so attractively. Toward! n ght, 
I rode out beyond the ri^er, through the hamlets, by k path 
which I had often visited in former years. My corporeal suf- 
ferings must have ^-educed me more than I supposed : I felt 
weak ; but as my strength was re-awakening, T was as it were 
new-born. All objects seemed to wear the hues they had in 
earlier times ; all looked graceful, lovely, charming, as they 
have not looked to me for many years. I easily observed that 
it was mere debility ,* yet I' continued to enjoy it: I rode softly 
onwards, and could now conceive how men may grow to like 
diseases, which attune us to those sweet emotions. You know, 
perhaps, what used of old so frequently to lead me that way ?” 

“ If I mistake not,” answered Jarno, “ it was a little love 
concern you were engaged in with a farmer’s daughter.” 

“ It might bewailed a great one,” said Lothario : “ for we 
loved each other deeply, seriously and for a long time. Today, 
it happened, everything combined to represent before me in its 
liveliest colour the earliest season of our love. The boys were 
again shaking maybiigs from the trees ; the ashen grove had 
not grown larger since the day I saw her first. It was now 
long since I had met with Margaret. She is married at a 
distance ; and ^ had heard by chance, that she was come 
with her children, some weeks ago, to pay a visit to her father.” 

“ This ride, then, was not altogether accidental ?” 

“I will not deny,” replied Lothario, “that I wished to 
meet her. On coming near the house, I saw her father sitting 
at the door ; a child of probably a year old was standing by 
him. As I approached, a female gave a hasty look from an 
upper window ; and a. minute afterwards, I heard some person 
tripping down-stairs# I thought surely it was she : and I will 
confess, I was flattering myself that she had recognised me, 
and was hastening to meet me. But what was my surprise 
and disappointment, when she bounded from the door ; seized 
the child, to which the horses had come pretty close, and took 
it in 1 It gave me a painful twinge : my vanity, however, was 
a little solaced, when I thought I saw^ tint of redness on her 
neck, and on the ear, which was uncovered. 

“ I drew up, and spoke a little with the father, glancing 
sideways, in the mean time, over ay the windows, to observe 

VOL. ii. M 
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if she would not appear at some of them : but no trace of her 
was visible. Ask I would not ; so I rode away. My dis- 
pleasure was a little mollified by wonder ; though I had not 
seen the face, it appeared to me that ghe was scarcely changed ; 
and ten years are a pretty space ! Nay she looked even younger, 
quite as slim, as light of foot ; her neck if possible was love- 
lier than before ; her cheeks as quick at blushing ; yet she was 
the mother of six children, perhaps of more. This apparition 
suited the enchantment which surrounded me so well, that I 
rode along with feelings grown still younger : and I did not 
turn till I was at the forest, when the sun was going down. 
Strongly as the falling dew, and the prescription of our Doctor, 
called upon me to proceed direct homewards, I could not help 
again going round by the farmhouse. I observed a woman 
walking up and down the garden, which is fenced by a light 
hedge. I rode along the footpath to it ; and found myself at 
no great distance from the person whom I w*anted. 

“ Though the evening sun was glancing in my eyes, I saw 
that she was busy with the hedge, which only slightly covered 
her. 1 thought I recognised my mistress. On coming up, I 
halted, not without a palpitation at the heart. Some high 
twigs of wild roses, which a soft air was blowing to and fro, 
made her figure indistinct to me. I spoke to her, asked her 
how she was. She answered in an under-tone, ‘ Quite well.’ 
In the mean lime I perceived a child behind the hedge, en- 
gaged in plucking roses, and I took the opportunity of asking 
where her other children were. ‘ It is not my child,’ said she : 

‘ that were rather early V And at this moment, it happened 
that the twigs were blown aside, and her face could be dis- 
tinctly seen. *1 knew not what to make of the affair. It was 
my mistress, and it was not. Almost younger, almost lovelier 
than she used to be ten years before. ‘ Areesnot you the farmer’s 
daughter, then ?’ inquired I, half confused. ‘No,* said she : 
‘ I am her cousin.* 

“ ‘You resemble one another wonderfully,’ added 1. 

“ ‘ Yes, so says every one that knew her half-a-score of 
years ago.’ 

“ I continued putting various questions to her : my mistake 
was pleasant to me, even after I had found it out. I could not 
leave this living image of cbygone blessedness, that stood before 
me. The child meanwhile had gone away ; it had wandered 
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to the pond in search of flowers. She took her leave and 
hastened after it. 

*• I had now, however, learned that my form# love was 
really in her father’s houje : while rifling forward, i employed 
myself in guessing whether it had been her cousin or she, that 
had secured the chiM from harm. I more than once, in thought, 
repeated all the circumstances of the incident ' I can remember 
few things that have affected me more gratefully. But I feel 
that I am still unwell : we must ask the Doctor to deliver us 
from the remains of this pathetic humour.” 

With confidential n^iifatives of pretty love-adventures, it 
often happens as with ghost-stories ; when the first is told, the 
others follow’ of themselves. 

Our little party, in recalling other times, found numerous 
passages of this description. Lothario had the most to tell. 
Jarno’s histories were all of one peculiar character: what Wil- 
helm could discldse we already know. He was apprehensive 
they might#nention his adventure with the Countess ; but it 
was not hinted at, not even in the remotest manner. 

It is true,” observed Lothario, “there can scarcely any 
feeling in the world be more agreeable, than when the heart, 
after a pause of indifference, again opens to love for some new 
object ; yet I would forever have renounced that happiness, 
had fate been {fleased to unite me with Theresa. We are not 
always youths ; we ought not always to be children. To the 
man, who knows the world ; who understands what he should 
do in it, what he should hope from it, nothing can be more 
desirable than meeting with a wife who will everywhere co- 
operate with him, who will everywhere prepare his way for 
him ; whose diligence takes up what his must leave : whose 
occupation spreads itself on every side, while his must travel 
forward on its single path. What a heaven had I figured for 
myself beside Theresa I Not the heaven of an enthusiastic 
bliss ; but of a sure life on earth : order in piospcrity, courage 
in adversity, care for the smallest, and a spirit capable of com- 
prehending and managing the greatest. O ! I saw in her the 
qualities, which, when developed, make such women as we 
find in history, whose excellence appears to us far preferable 
to that of men : this clearness of view ; this expertness in all 
emergencies ; this sureness in details, which brings the w’hole 
80 accurately out, although they nevei^seem to think of it 
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You may well forgive me,” added he, and turned to Wilhelm 
with a smile, “that. I forsook Aurelia for Theresa: with the 
one I could expect a calm and cheerful life, with the other not 
a happy hour.” ^ 

“ I will confess,” said Wilhelm, “that in coming hither, I 
had no small anger in my heart against you ; that I proposed 
to censure with severity your conduct to Aurelia.” 

“ It was really censurable,” said Lothario : “ I should r.ot 
havf exchanged my friendship for her with the sentiment of 
lOve ; I should not, in place of the respect which she deserved, 
have intruded an attachment she was neither calculated to ex- 
cite nor to maintain. Alas! she was not lovely when she loved; 
the greatest misery that can befall a woman.” 

“Well, it is past!” said Wilhelm. “We cannot always 
shun the things we blame : in spite of us, our feelings and our 
actions sometimes strangely swerve from their natural and right 
direction ; yet there are certain duties which we never should 
lose sight of. Peace be to the ashes of our friend ! Without 
censuring ourselves or her, let us, with sympathising hearts, 
strew flowers upon her grave. But at the grave in which the 
hapless mother sleeps, let me ask why you acknowledge not 
the child ; a son whom any father might rejoice in, and whom 
you appear entirely to overlook ? With your pure and tender 
natirre, how can you altogether cast away the instinct of a 
parent ? All this while, you have not spent one syllable upon 
that precious creature, of whose attractions I could say so 
much.” 

“Whom do you speak of?” asked Lothario: “I do not un- 
derstand you.” 

“Of whom but of your son, Aurelia’s son, the lovely child, 
to whose good fortune there is nothing wanting, but that a 
tender father should acknowledge and receive him.” 

“You mistake, my friend,” exclaimed Lothario: “Aurelia 
never had a son, at least by me ; I know of no child, or I would 
with joy acknowledge it ; and even in the present case, I will 
gladly look upon the little creature as a relic of her, and take 
charge of educating it. But did she ever give you to believe 
that the boy was hers, w^s mine ?” 

“ I cannot recollect that I ever heard a word from her ex- 
pressly on the subject ; but we took it up so, and I never for a 
moment doubted it.” 
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** I can give you something like a clue to this perpU nty,’* 
said Jarno. **An old woman, whom you must have in,aced 
often, gave Aurelia the child : she accepted it with pas . ion, 
hoping to alleviate her s<irrows by itb presence : and, in truth, 
it gave her many a comfortable hour.” 

This discovery awoke anxieties in Wilhelm , he thought of 
his dear Mignon and his beautiful Felix with the liveliest dis- 
tinctness. He expressed his wish to remove them both^om 
the state in which they were. 

** We shall soon arrange it,” said Lothario. The little 
girl may be committed to Theresa ; she cannot be in better 
hands. As for the boy, 1 think you should yourself take charge 
of him : what in us the women leave uncultivated, children 
cultivate, when we retain them near us.” 

“ But first, I think,” said Jarno, “ you will once for all re- 
nounce the stage, as you have no talent for it.” 

Our friend was struck : he had to curb himself, for Jarno’s 
harsh sentence had not a little wounded his self-love. “ If you 
convince me of that,” replied he, forcing a smile, “you will do 
me a service ; though it is but a mournful seivice to rouse one 
from a pleasing dream.” 

“Without enlarging on the subject,” answered Jarno, “I 
could merely wish you would go and fetch the children. The 
rest will come i|^ course.” 

“ I am ready,” answered Wilhelm : “I am restless, and 
curious to see if I can get no farther knowledge of the boy: I 
long to sec the little girl, who has attached herself so strangely 
to me.” 

It was agreed that he should lose no time in setting out. 
Next day, he had prepared himself; his horse was saddled: he 
only waited for Lothario, to take leave of him. At the dinner 
hour, they went as ifsual to table, not waiting for the master of 
the house. He did not come till late ; and then sat down by 
them. 

“ I could bet,” said Jarno, “ that today you have again 
been making trial of your tenderness of heart ; you have not 
been able to withstand the curiosity to see your quondam love.” 

“ Guessed I” replied Lothario. • 

“Let us hear,” said Jarno, “how it went : I long to know.” 

“I coniess,” replied Lothario, ‘•the affair lay nearer my 
heart than it reasonably ought : so J[ formed the resolution of 
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Stgain riding out, and actually seeing the person, whose renewed 
young image had affected me with such a pleasing illusion. I 
alighted at some distance from the house, and sent the horses 
to a side, that the children, who were playing at the door, 
might not be disturbed. I entered the house ; by chance she 
met me just within the threshold; it was herself; and I recog- 
nised her, notwithstanding the striking change. She had grown 
stoagtr. and seemed to be larger : her gracefulness was shaded 
by 2Jic)ok of staidness ; her vivacity had passed into a calm re- 
flectiveness. Her head, which she once bore so airily and freely, 
drooped a little; slight furrows had been traced upon her 
brow. 

“ She cast down her eyes on seeing me ; but no blush an- 
nounced any inward movement of the heart. I held out my 
hand to her, she gave me hers : I inquired about her husband, 
he was absent ; about her children, she stept out and called 
them ; all came in and gathered round her. Nothing is more 
charming than to see a mother with a child upon her arm ; 
nothing is more reverend than a mother among many children. 
That I might say something, I asked the name of the youngest. 
She desired me to walk in, and see her father : I agreed ; she 
introduced me to the room, where everything was standing al- 
most Just as I had left it ; and what seemed stranger still, the 
fair cousin, her living image, was sitting on tjje very seat be- 
hind the spinning-wheel, where I had found my love so often 
in the self-same form. A little viirl, the very figure of her mother, 
had come after us ; and thus I stood in the most curious scene, 
between the future and the past, as in a grove of oranges, where, 
within a little circle, flowers and fruits are living, in successive 
stages of their growth, beside each other. The cousin went 
away to fetch us some refreshment ; I gave the woman I had 
loved so much my hand, and said to hei^: * I feel a true joy 
in seeing you again.’ ‘You are very good to say so,’ answered 
she : * but I also can assure you I feel the highest joy. How 
often have I wished to see you once more in my life I I have 
wished it in moments, which I regarded as my last.* She said 
this with a settled voice, without ajipearance of emotion, with 
that natural air which of old delighted me so much. The cousin 
returned ; the father with her : and I leave you to conceive 
with what feelings I remained, and with what I came away ” 
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Chapter VIII, 

In his journey to the town, our friend was thiidi^g of the 
lovely women whom he Jnew, or had heard of : thwjr carious 
fortunes, which contained so little happiness, were present to 
him with a sad distictness. “Ah I’* cried he, “poor Mariana I 
What shall I yet learn of thee.^^ And thou noble Amazon, 
glorious protecting spirit, to whom I owe so much, whom I 
everywhere expect to meet, and nowhere see, in what moiffnful 
circumstances may I find thee, shouldst thou again appear 
before me !’* 

On his arrival in the town, there was not one of his ac- 
quaintances at home : he hastened to the theatre ; he supposed 
they would be rehearsing. Here, however, all was still ; the 
house seemed empty ; one little door alone was open. Passing 
through it to the stage, he found Aurelia’s ancient serving-maid, 
employed in sewing linen for a new decoration : there was 
barely light enough to let her work. Felix and Mignon were 
sitting by her on the floor ; they had a book between them ; 
and while Mignon read aloud, Felix was repeating all the 
words, as if he too knew his letters, as if he too could read. 

The children started up and ran to him : he embraced them 
with the tenderest feelings, and brought them closer to the 
woman. “Ar(,thou the person,” said he to her, with an ear- 
nest voice, “from whom Aurelia received this child?” She 
looked up from her work, and turned her face to him ; he saw 
her in full light; he started back in terror; it was old Barbara. 

“ Where is Mariana ?” cried he. 

“ Far from here,” replied the crone. 

“And Felix ?” 

“Is the son of that unhappy, and too true and tender-hearted 
girl J May you never feel what you have made us suffer ! May 
the treasure which I now deliver you, make you as happy as 
he made us wretched 1” 

She arose to go away : Wilhelm held her fast, “I mean 
not to escape you,” said she ; “let me fetch a paper that will 
make you glad and sorrowful.” 

She retired ; and Wilhelm gazed upon the child with a 
painful joy: he durst not reckon him his own. “He is thine 1” 
cried Mignon ; “ he is thine I” and^ pressed the child to Wil- 
helm’s knee. . • 
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wbara came back, and handed him a letter. “Here are 
Mariana's last words,” said she. 

“ She is dead!” cried he. 

“Bead,” said the old woman. ‘Jl wish to spare you all 
reproaches.” 

Astonished and confounded, WilheJm broke up the letter ; 
but scarcely had he read the first words of it, when a bitter 
gntf look hold of him ; he let the letter fall ; and sank upon a 
seat. Mignon hurried to him, tiying to console him. In the 
mean time, Felix had picked up the letter; he teased his play- 
mate till she yielded, till she knelt beside him, and read it 
over. Felix repeated the words, and Wilhelm was compelled 
to hear them twice. “ If this sheet should ever reach thee, 
then lament thy ill-starred friend. Thy love has caused her 
death. The boy, whose birth I survive but a few days, is 
thine : I die faithful to thee, much as appearances may be 
against me : with thee 1 lost everything that bound me to life. 

I die content ; for they have assured me that the child is 
healthy and will live. Listen to old Barbara ; forgive her ; 
farewell, and forget me not.” 

What a painful, and yet to his comfort, half-enigmatic letter! 
Its contents pierced through his heart, as the children, stutter- 
ing and stammering, pronounced and repeated them. 

“There you have it now !” said the crone, ^not waiting till 
he had recovered. “ Thank Heaven that having lost so true a 
love, you have still so fine a child remaining. Your grief will 
be unequalled, when you learn how the poor good girl stood 
faithful to you to the end ; how miserable she became, and 
what she sacrificed for your sake.” 

“Let me drain the cup of sorrow and of joy at once!” cried 
Wilhelm. “ Convince me, even persuade me that she was a 
good girl, that she deserved respect as well cs love ; then leave 
me to my grief for her irreparable loss.” 

“ It is not yet time,” said Barbara ; “ I have work to do, 
and I would not we were seen together. Let it be a secret that 
Felix is your son : I should have too much abuse to suffer from 
the company, for having formerly deceived them. Mignon will 
not betray us ; she is goo^ and close.” 

“ I have known it long, and I said nothing,” answered 
Mignon. “ How is it possible ?” cried Barbara. “Whence?* 
cried Wilhelm. , 
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** The sj)irit told it me/* 

“Where? Where?" 

“In the vault, when the old man drew his knife, it called 
to me ; * Bring his father, #and I thought it must be thou.” 

“ Who called to thee ?” 

“ I know not ; in my heart, in my head, I was terrified ; I 
trembled, I prayed, then it called, and I understood it.” 

Wilhelm pressed her to his heait; recommended Felix to 
her, and retired. He had not observed till then that she was 
grown much paler and thinner than when he left her. Madam 
Melina was the first acquaintance he met : she received him 
in the friendliest manner. “ O, that you might find everything 
among us as you wished 1” exclaimed she. 

“ I doubt it,” answered Wilhelm ; “ I do not expect it. 
Confess that they have taken all their measures to dispense 
with me.’* 

“Why would you go away?” replied his friend. 

“We cannot soon enough convince ourselves,” said he, 
“how very simply we may be dispensed with in the world. 
What important personages we conceive ourselves to be ! We 
think that it is we alone who animate the circle we move in ; 
that, in our absence, life, nourishment and breath will make a 
general pause ; and, alas, the void which occurs is scarcely re- 
marked, so sooiTpis it filled up again ; nay it is often but the 
place, if not for something better, at least for something more 
agreeable.” 

“And the sorrows of our friends we are not to take into 
account ?” 

“For our friends, too, it is well, when they soon recover 
their composure, when they say each to himself : There where 
thou art, there where thou remainest, accomplish what thou- 
canst ; be busy, be courteous, and let the present scene delight 
thee." 

On a narrower inquiry, he found what he had looked for ; 
the opera had been set up, and was exclusively attracting the 
attention of the public. His parts had in the mean while been 
distributed between Horatio and Laertes ; and both of them 
were in the habit of eliciting from tjie spectators far more 
liberal applause than he had ever been enabled to obtain. 

Laertes entered, and Madam Melina cried : “ Look you 
here at this lucky fellow ; he is soon to be a capitalist, or 
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Heaven knows what T* Wilhelm, in embracing tim, disco* 
vered that his coat was superfine : the rest of his apparel was 
simple, but of the very best materials. 

** Solve me the riddle !” cried our friend. 

“You are still in time to learn,” replied Laertes, “that my 
running to and fro is now about to be repaid ; that a partner 
in a large commercial house is turning to advantage my ac- 
quirements from books or observation, and allowing me a share 
with him. I would give something, could I purchase back 
my confidence in women : there is a pretty niece in the house ; 
and I see well enough that, if I pleased, I might soon be a made 
man.” 

“You have not heard,” said Frau Melina, “that a mar- 
riage has already taken place among ourselves? Serlo is 
actually wedded to the fair Elmira ; her father would not to- 
lerate their secret correspondence.” ^ 

They talked, in this manner, about many things that had 
occurred while he was absent : nor was it difficult for him to 
observe, that, according to the present temper and constitu- 
tion of the company, his dismissal had already taken place. 

He impatiently expected Barbara, who had appointed him 
to wait for her far in the night. She was to come when all 
were sleeping ; she required as many preparations as if she 
had been the youngest maiden gliding in ito her beloved. 
Meanwhile he read, a hundred times, the letter she had given 
him ; read with unspeakable delight the word faithful the 
hand of his darling ; with horror the announcement of her 
death, whose approaches she appeared to view unmoved. 

Midnight was past, when something rustled at the half- 
open door, and Barbara came in with a little basket. “I am 
to tell you the story of our woes,” said she ; “and I must be- 
lieve that you will sit unmoved at the fecital ; that you are 
waiting for me but to satisfy your curiosity; that you will now, 
as you did formerly, retire within your cold selfishness, while 
our hearts are breaking. But look you here 1 Thus, on that 
happy evening, did I bring you the bottle of champagne ; thus 
did I place the three glasses on the table : and as you then 
began, with soft nursery*tales, to cozen us and lull us asleep, so 
will I now with stern truths instruct you and keep you waking.” 

Wilhelm knew not ^rhat to say, when the old woman in 
fact let go the cork, and filled the three glasses to the bniPr 
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** Drink !*’ cried she, having emptied at a draught her 
foaming glass. ** Drink, ere the spirit of it pass I TI^ t’ ird 
glass shall froth away untasted to the memory of myulliappy 
Mariana. How red were, her lips, wh('ji she then drank your 
health ! Ah, and now forever pale aind coid 1" 

Sibyl 1 Fury!” cried Wilhelm, springing up and striking 
the table with his fist, “what evil spirit possesses thee and 
drives thee? For what dost thou take me, that thou thinkest 
the simplest narrative of Mariana’s death and sorrows will not 
harrow me enough, but usest these hellish arts to sharpen my 
torment ? If thy unsatiable greediness is such, that thou must 
revel at the funeral table, drink and speak ! I have loathed 
thee from of old ; and I cannot reckon Mariana guiltless while 
I even look upon thee, her companion.” 

“Softly, mein herr 1” replied the crone; “you shall not 
ruffle me. Youi debts to us are deep and dark : the railing 
of a debtor does dot anger one. But you are right : the sim- 
plest narrative will punish you sufficiently. Hear, then, the 
struggle and the victory of Mariana striving to continue yours.” 

“ Continue mine T* cried Wilhelm : “ what fable dost thou 
mean to tell me ?” 

“Interrupt me not,” said she; “hear me, and then give 
what belief you list : to me it is all one. Did you not, the 
last night you wgre with us, find a letter in the room and take 
it with you ?” 

“ I found the letter after 1 had taken it with me : it was 
lying in the neckerchief, which, in the warmth of my love, I 
I had seized and carried off.” 

“ What did the sheet contain ?” 

“ The expectation of an angry lover to be better treated 
on the next, than* he had been on the pieceding evening. And 
that you kept your word to him, I need not be told ; for I saw 
him with my own eyes gliding from your house before day- 
break.” 

“You may have seen him : but what occurred within ; 
how sadly Mariana passed that night, how fretfully I passed 
it, you are yet to learn. I will be altogether candid ; I will 
neither *hide nor palliate the fact, that I persuaded Mariana 
to yield to the solicitations of a certain Norberg : it was with 
^repugnance that she followed my advice, nay that she even 
beard it, He was rich ; he seem^ed attached ; I ho|)ed he 
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would be constant. Soon after, he was forced to go upon his 
journey, and Mariana became acquainted with you. What 
had I then to abide 1 What to hinder, what to undergcTl 
* O I’ cried she often, ‘ hadst thou gpared my youth, my inno- 
cence but four short weeks, I might have found a worthy ob- 
ject of my love ; I had then been worthy of him, and love 
might have given, with a quiet conscience, what now I have 
sold against my will.’ She entirely abandoned herself to her 
affection for you : I need not ask if you were happy. Over 
her understanding I had an unbounded power ; for I knew the 
means of satisfying all her little inclinations : but over her 
heart I had no control ; for she never sanctioned what I did 
for her, what I counselled her to do, when her heart said nay 
It was only to irresistible necessity that she would yield : but 
ere long the necessity appeared to her extremely pressing. In 
the first period of her youth, she had never known want : by 
a complication of misfortunes her people lost their fortune ; 
the poor girl had been used to have a number of conveniences ; 
and upon her young spirit certain principles of honour had 
been stamped, which made her restless, without much helping 
her. She had not the smallest skill in worldly matters ; she 
was innocent in the strictest meaning of the word. She had 
no idea that one could buy without paying : nothing fright- 
ened her more than being in debt ; she always rather liked to 
give than take. This, and this alone, was what made it pos- 
sible, that she could be constrained to give herself away, in 
order to get rid of various little debts which weighed upon her.” 

“And couldst not thou,” cried Wilhelm in an angry tone, 
“ have saved her ?” 

“ O yes !” replied the beldame ; “with hunger and need ; 
with sorrow and privation : but for this I was not disposed.” 

“Abominable, base procuress 1 So tiiou hast sacrificed 
the hapless creature ? Offered her up to thy throat, to thy in- 
satiable maw ?” 

“ It were better to compose yourself and cease your re- 
viling,” said the dame. “If you will revile, go to your high 
noble houses : there you will meet with many a mother full oi 
anxious cares to find out for some lovely heavenly maiden the 
most odious of men, provided he be the richest. See the poor 
creature shivering and faCtering before her fate ; and nowhere 
finding consolation, tiil some more experienced female lets her 
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understand, that by marriage she acquires the right, m future, 
to dispose of her heart and person as she pleases.” 

** Peace!” cried Wilhelm: "dost thou think that oijle crime 
can be the excuse of another ? To th^' story, without farther 
observations !” 

" Do you listen then, without blaming ! Mariana became 
yours against my will. In this adventure at least I have no- 
thing to reproach myself with. Norberg returned ; he made 
haste to visit Mariana : she received him coldly and angrily ; 
would not even admit him to a kiss. I employed all my art 
in apologising for her conduct ; gave him to understand that 
her confessor had awakened her conscience ; that so long as 
conscientious scruples lasted one was bound to respect them. 
I at last so far succeeded that he went away ; I promising to 
do my utmost for him. He was rich and rude ; but there 
was a touch of goodness m him, and he loved Mariana with- 
out limit. H e pWDmised to be patient ; and I laboured with 
the greatest ardour not to try him too far. With Mariana I 
had a stubborn contest : I persuaded her, nay I may call it 
forced her, by the threat of leaving her, to write to Norberg 
and invite him for the night. You came, and by chance picked 
up his answer in the neckerchief. Your presence broke my 
game. For scarcely were you gone, when she anew began her 
lamentation : she swore she would not be unfaithful to you ; 
she was so passuDnate, so frantic, that I could not help sin- 
cerely pitying her. In the end, I promised, that for this night 
also, I would pacify her lover, and send him off, under some 
pretence or other. I entreated her to go to bed ; but she did 
not seem to trust me ; she kept on her clothes, and at last fell 
asleep, without undressing, agitated and exhausted with weep- 
ing as she was. 

" Norberg came« representing in the blackest hues her 
conscientious agonies and her repentance, I endeavoured to 
retain him : he wished to see her, and I went into the room 
to prepare her ; he followed me, and both of us at once came 
forward to her bed. She awoke ; sprang wildly up, and tore 
herself from our arms : she conjured and begged, she entreated, 
threatened and declared she would n9t yield. She was im- 
provident enough to let fall some words about the true state 
of her affections ; which poor Norberg had to understand in a 
spiritual sense. At length he left her, ^nd she locked her 
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door* I kept him long with me> and talked with him about 
her situation : I told him that she was with child ; that, poor 
girl, she should be humoured. He was so delighted with his 
fatherhood, with his prospect of a bpy, that he granted every- 
thing she wished ; he promised rather to set out and travel 
for a time, than vex his dear, and injure her by these internal 
troubles. With such intentions, at an early hour he glided 
out ; and if you, mein herr, stood sentry by our house, there 
was nothing wanting to your happiness, but to have looked into 
the bosom of your rival, whom you thought so favoured and 
so fortunate, and whose appearance drove you to despair.” 

Art thou speaking truth ?” said Wilhelm. 

"T^rue,” said the crone, “as I still hope to drive you to 
despair. 

“Yes, certainly you would despair, if I could rightly paint 
to you the following morning. How cheerfully did she awake ; 
how kindly did she call me in ; how warmly thank me, how 
cordially press me to her bosom ! * Now,’ said she, stepping up 
to her mirror with a smile, * can I again take pleasure in myself, 
and in my looks, since once more I am my own, am his, my 
one beloved friend’s. How sweet is it to conquer ! How I 
thank thee for taking charge of me ; for having turned thy pru- 
dence and thy understanding, once, at least, to my advantage ! 
Stand by me, and devise the means of making me entirely 
happy 1’ 

“ I assented, would not irritate her ; I flattered her hopes, 
and she caressed me tenderly. If she retired but a moment 
from the window, I was made to stand and watch ; for you, of 
course, would pass ; for she at least would see you. Thus did 
we spend the restless day. At night, at the accustomed hour, 
we looked for you with certainty. I was already out waiting at 
the staircase ; I grew weary, and came ill' to her again. With 
surprise, I found her in her military dress : she looked cheerful, 
and charming beyond what 1 had ever seen her. * Do I not 
deserve,’ said she, *to appear tonight in man’s apparel ? Have 
I not struggled bravely ? My dearest shall see me as he saw me 
for the first time. I will press him as tenderly and with greater 
freedom to my heart tlvm then ; for am not I his much more 
than I was then, when a noble resolution had not freed me ? 
But,* added she, after pausing for a little, * I have not yet en- 
tirely won him ; I mast still risk the uttermost, in order to ht 
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Wortliy, to be certain of possessing him ; I must disclose the 
#hole to him, discover to him all my state, then leave it to him* 
self to keep or to reject me. This scene I am preparing for my 
friend, preparing for myse|f: and were his feelings capable of 
casti ig me away, I should then belong again entirely to myself ; 
my punishment would bring me consolation, I would suffer all 
that fate could lay upon me.’ 

“ With such purposes and hopes, mein herr, this lovely girl 
expected you : you came not. O ! how shall I describe the state 
of watching and of hope ? I see thee still before me ; with what 
love, what heartfelt love, thoa spokest of the man, whose cruelty 
thou hadst not yet experienced !” 

** Good, dear Barbara !” cried Wilhelm, springing tfp, and 
seizing the old woman by the hand, “ we have had enough of 
mummery and preparation I Thy indifferent, thy calm, con- 
tented tone betrays thee. Give me back my Mariana 1 She 
is living, she is nefer at hand. Not in vain didst thou choose 
this late lonely hour to visit me ; not in vain hast thou prepared 
me by thy most delicious narrative. Where is she ? Where 
hast thou hidden her ? I believe all, I will promise to believe 
all, so thou but show her to me, so thou give her to my arms. 
The shadow of her I have seen already : let me clasp her once 
more to my bosom. I will kneel before her, I will entreat for- 
giveness ; I will congratulate her upon her victory over herself 
and thee; I will bring my Felix to her. Cornel where hast 
thou concealed her ? Leave he7% leave me no longer in uncer- 
tainty ! Thy object is attained. Where hast thou hidden her ? 
Let me light thee with this candle, let me once more see her 
fair and kindly face !” 

He had pulled old Barbara from her chair : she stared at 
him ; tears started into her eyes, wild pangs of grief took hold 
of her. ‘*What luckless error,,*’ cried she, “leaves you still a 
moment’s hope ? Yes, I have hidden her ; but beneath the 
ground : neither the light of the sun, nor any social taper shall 
again illuminate her kindly face. Take the boy Felix to her 
grave, and say to him ; * There lies thy mother, whom thy father 
doomed unheard.’ The heart of Mariana beats no longer with 
impatience to behold you ; not in a neighbouring chamber is 
she waiting the conclusion of my narrative, or fable ; the dark 
chamber has received her, to which no^ridegroom follows, from 
which none comes to meet a lover,” # 
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She cast herself upon the floor beside a chair, and wept bit- 
terly. Wilhelm now, for the first time, felt entirely convinced 
that Mariana was no more ; his emotions it is easy to conceive. 
The old woman rose : “ I have nothing more to tell you,’* cried 
she, and threw a packet on the table. “ Here are some writings 
that will put your cruelty to shame : peruse these sheets with 
unwet eyes, if you can.” She glided softly out. Our friend had 
not the heart to open the pocket-book that night : he had him- 
self presented it to Mariana ; he knew that she had carefully 
preser\"ed in it every letter he had sent her. Next morning be 
prevailed upon himself; he untied the ribbon ; little notes came 
forward written with pencil in his own hand ; and recalled to 
him evtry situation, from the first day of their graceful acquaint- 
ance to the last of their stern separation. In particular, it was 
not without acute anguish, that he read a small series of billets, 
which had been addressed to himself, and to which, as he saw 
from their tenor, Werner had refused admittance. 


** No one of my letters has yet penetrated to thee ; my en- 
treaties, my prayers have not reached thee ; was it thyself that 
gave these cruel orders ? Shall I never see thee more ? Yet 
again I attempt it : I entreat thee, come, O come I I ask not to 
retain thee, if I might but once more press thee to my heart,” 

“ When I used to sit beside thee, holding iky hands, looking 
in thy eyes ; and with the full heart of love and trust to call 
thee, ‘ Dear, dear good Wilhelm V it would please thee so, thaifc> 
I had to repeat it over and over. I repeat it once again : ‘Dear, 
dear good Wilhelm I Be good as thou wert ; Come, and leave 
me not to perish in my wretchedness.* ” 


“ Thou regardest me as guilty ; I amf so ; but not as thou 
thinkest. Come, let me have this single comfort to be altogether 
known to thee ; let what will befall me afterwards.” 


“Not for my sake alone, for thy own too, I beg of thee to 
come. I feel the intolerable pains thou art suffering, whilst thou 
fliest from me. Come, fthat our separation may be less cruel I 
Perhaps J was never worthy of thee till this moment, when thou 
art repelling me to boun&less woe.*’ 
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** By all that is holy, by all that can touch a human heart, 
|[ call upon thee I It involves the safety of a soul, it ifivo'^^es 
|l life, two lives, one of which must ever be dear to thee. J|l ii*s, 
loo, thy suspicion will discredit: yet I will speak it in the hour 
|>f death : the child whicl! I carry uniter my heart is thine, 
feince I began to love thee, no other man has even pressed my 
iiand ; 0 that thy love, that thy uprightness,. had been the 
xiOmpanions of my youth V 

I 

** Thou wilt not hear me ? I must even be silent. But these 
letters will not die ; perhap,s^^they will speak to thee, when the 
shroud is covering my lips, and the voice of thy repentance 

f .nnot reach my ear. Through my weary life, to the last mo- 
ent, this will be my only comfort : that though I cannot call 
yself blameless, towards thee I am free from blame.” 

Wilhelm coul(f proceed no farther : he resigned himself en- 
tirely to his sorrow ; which became still more afflicting, when, 
l^aertes entering, he was obliged to hide his feelings. Laertes 
showed a purse of ducats ; and began to count and reckon them, 
assuring Wilhelm that there could be nothing finer in the world 
than for a man to feel himself in the way to wealth ; that no- 
Hiing then could trouble or detain him. Wilhelm bethought 
him of his dreai», and smiled ; but at the same time, he re- 
l^nembered with a shudder, that in his vision Mariana had for- 
d^lken him, to follow his departed father, and that both of them 
last had moved about the garden, hovering in the air like 
ll^irits. 

Laertes forced him from his meditations ; he brought him 
to a coffee-house, where, immediately on Wilhelm’s entrance, 
several persons gathered round him. They were men who had 
npplauded his performance on the stage : they expressed their 
ilby at meeting him ; lamenting that, as they had heard, he meant 
.ijo leave the theatre. They spoke so reasonably and kindly of 
i^lmself and his acting, of his talent and their hopes from it, 
,|^at Wilhelm, not without emotion, cried at last : O how in- 
fcitely precious would such sympathy have been to me some 

f onths ago I How instructive, how encouraging ! Never had 
turned my mind so totally from the concerns of the stage, 
fever had I gone so far as to despair of the public.” 

VOL. u. 
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** So far as this,** said an elderly man who now stept for« 
ward, “we should never go. The public is large; true judg- 
ment, true feeling, are not quite so rare as one believes ; onty 
the artist ought not to demand an unconditional approval of his 
work. Unconditional approval is Always the least valuable ; 
conditional you gentlemen are not content with. In life, as in 
art, I know well, a person must take counsel with himself when 
he purposes to do or to produce anything: but when it is pro- 
duced or done, he must listen with attention to the voices of a 
number, and with a little practice, out of these many votes he 
will be able to collect a perfect judgment. The few, who could 
themselves pronounce one, for the most part hold their peace.*’ 

“ This they should not do,” said Wilhelm. “ I have often 
heard people, who themselves kept silence in regard to works 
of merit, complaining and lamenting that silence was kept.” 

“Today, then, we will speak aloud,” cried a young man : 
“ You must dine with us, and we will try tq pay off a little of 
the debt we have owed to you, and sometimes also to our good 
Aurelia.*’ 

This invitation Wilhelm courteously declined ; he went to 
Frau Melina, whom he wished to speak with on the subject of 
the children, as he meant to take them from her. 

Old Barbara’s secret was not too religiously observed by 
him. He betrayed himself so soon as he again beheld the 
lovely Felix. “ O my child !” cried he ; “ MyMear child 1’* He 
lifted him, and pressed him to his heart. “ Father I what hast 
thou brought for me ?” cried the child. Mignon looked at both, 
as if she meant to warn them not to blab. 

“ What new phenomenon is this ?’* said Frau Melina. They 
got the children sent away ; and Wilhelm, thinking that he did 
not owe old Barbara the strictest secrecy, disclosed the whole 
affair to Frau Melina. She viewed him^with a smile. “O I 
these credulous men 1” exclaimed she. “ If anything is lying 
in their path, it is so easy to impose it on them ; while in other 
cases they will neither look to the right nor left, and can value 
nothing, which they have not previously impressed with the 
stamp of an arbitrary passion 1” She sighed, against her will. 
If our friend had not been altogether blind, he must have no- 
ticed in her conduct an affection for him which had never been 
entirely subdued. % 

He now spoke ^ith her about the children ; how he pur- 
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posed to keep Felix with him, and to place Mignon in ^the coun- 
;try. Madam Melina, though sorry at the thought of pa? ting 
with them, said the plan was good, nay absolutely J^ess., ry. 
Felix was becoming wild with her; and Mignon seemed to n^ed 
fresh air and other occuj^ation ; she \\ as sickly, and was not 
yet recovering. 

** Let it not mislead you,'* added Frau Melina, “ that I have 
lightly hinted doubts about the boy’s being really yours. The 
old woman, it is true, deserves but little confidence ; yet a per- 
son who invents untruths for her advantage may likewise speak 
the truth when truths are profitable to her. Aurelia she had 
hoodwinked to believe that Felix was Lothario’s son : and it is 
a property of us women that we cordially like the children of 
our lovers, though we do not know the mothers, or even hate 
them from the heart.” Felix came jumping in ; she pressed 
him to her with a tenderness which was not usual to her. 

Wilhelm hastened home, and sent for Barbara ; who, how- 
ever, would not undertake to incet him till the twilight. He 
received her angrily. “ There is nothing in the world more 
shameful,” said he, “than establishing oneself on lies and fables. 
Already thou hast done much mischief with them ; and now 
when thy word could decide the fortune of my life, now must I 
stand dubious, not venturing to call the child my own, though 
to possess him without scruple would form my highest happi- 
ness. I cannotf look upon thee, scandalous creature, without 
hatred and contempt.” 

“Your conduct, if I speak with candour,” said the old wo- 
man, “appears to me intolerable. Even if Felix were not yours, 
he ^s the fairest and the loveliest child in nature ; one might 
purchase him at any price, to have him always near one. Is 
he not worthy your acceptance ? Do not I deserve for my care, 
for the labour I haye had with him, a little pension for the 
small remainder of my life ? O, you gentlemen who know no 
want ! It is well for you to talk of truth and honour : but how 
the miserable being whose smallest necessity is unprovided for, 
who sees in her perplexities no friend, no help, no counsel ; 
how she is to press through the crowd of selfish men, and to 
starve in silence, you are seldom at the trouble to consider. 
Did you read Mariana's letters ? They are the lettei s she wrote 
to you at that unhappy season. It was in vain that I attempted 
to approach you to deliver you these sheets : your savage bro- 
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ther-in-law had so begirt you that craft and cunning were of ao 
avail ; and at last, when he began to threaten me and Mariana 
with imprisonment, I had then to cease my efforts, and renounce 
all hope. Does not everything agree jvith what I told you ? And 
does not Norberg’s letter put the story altogether out of doubt ?’* 

** What letter ?” asked he. 

“ Did you hot find it in the pocket-book ?” said Barbara. 

*' I have not yet read all of them.” 

“ Give me the pocket-book : on that paper everything de- 
pends. Norberg’s luckless billet caused this sorrowful per- 
plexity ; another from his hand may loose the knots, so far as 
aught may still depend upon unravelling them.” She took a 
letter from the book ; Wilhelm recognised that odious writing ; 
be constrained himself and read : 

“Tell me, girl, how hast thou got such power over me? I 
would not have believed that a goddess herself could make a 
sighing lover of me. Instead of hastening towards me with 
open arms, thou shrankest back from me : one might have 
taken it for aversion. Is it fair that I should spend the night 
with old Barbara, sitting on a trunk, and but two doors between 
me and my pretty Mariana ? It is too bad, I tell thee ! I have 
promised to allow thee time to Jthink ; not to press thee unre- 
lentingly ; I could run mad at every wasted quarter of an hour. 
Have not I given thee gifts according to my power ? Dost 
thou still doubt of my love ? What wilt thou have ? Do but 
tell me : thou shalt want for nothing. Would the Devil had 
the priest that put such stuff into thy head ! Why .didst thou 
go to such a churl ? There are plenty of them that allow young 
people somewhat. Enough 1 I tell thee things must altei^: in 
two days I must have an answer ; for I am to leave the town ; 
and if thou become not kind and friendly to me, thou shalt 
never see me more ” » 

In this style, the letter spun itself to great length; turning, 
to Wilhelm’s painful satisfaction, still about the same point ; 
and testifying for the truth of the account which he had got 
from Barbara. A second letter clearly proved, that Mariana 
in the sequel also had maintained her purpose ; and it was not 
without heartfelt grief tjiat out of these and other papers Wil- 
helm learned the history of the unlucky girl to the very hour 
of her death. ' 

Barbara had gradually tamed the rude Norberg, by an- 
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nbuncing to him Mariana’s deaths and leaving him in the belief* 
that Felix was his son. Once or twice he tiad sent her money; 
which, howe^fer, she retained for herself, having talked Aurelia 
into taking charge of th^ child. But unhaj pily this secret 
source of riches did not long endure. Norberg by a life of 
riot had impaired his fortune ; and by repeated love-affairs his 
heart was rendered callous to his supposed firstf-born. 

Probable as all this seemed, beautifully as it all agreed, 
Wilhelm did not venture to give way to joy. He still appeared 
to dread a present coming from his evil Genius. 

“Your jealous fears,” s^id Barbara, who guessed his mood 
of mind, “time alone can cure. Look upon the child as a 
stranger one ; take stricter heed of him on that account ; ob- 
serve his gifts, his temper, his capacities ; and if you do not, by 
and by, discover in him the exact resemblance of yourself, your 
eyes must certainly be bad. Of this 1 can assure you, were I a 
man, no one should foist a child oTi me : but it is a happiness 
for women, that in these cases men are not so quick of sight.” 

These things over, Wilhelm and Barbara parted ; he was 
to take Felix with him ; she to carry Mignon to Theresa, and 
afterwards to live in any place she pleased, upon a small annuity 
which he engaged to settle on«her. 

He sent for Mignon, to prepare her for the new arrange- 
ment. “ Master said she, “keep me with thee; it will do 
me good and do me ill.” 

He told her that, as she was now grown up, tliere should 
be something farther done for her instruction. “ I am suffi- 
ciently instructed,” answered she, “to love and grieve.” 

He directed her attention to her health, and showed that 
she required continuous care, and the direction of a good phy- 
sician. “Why care for me,” said she, “when there are so 
many things to care for ?” 

After he had laboured greatly to persuade her that he could 
not take her with him, that he would conduct her to a place 
where he might often sec her, she appeared as if she had not 
heard a word of it. “Thou wishest not to have me with 
thee ?” said she. “ Perhaps it is better ; send me to the old 
Harper ; the poor man is lonely where* he is.” 

Wilhelm tried to show her that the old man was in com- 
fortable circumstances. “Every hour* I long for him,” replied 
die child. o 
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**I did not see,*’ said Wilhelm, “ that thou wert so fond of 
him when he was living with us.” 

“ I was frightened for him, when he was aw|)ke ; I could 
not bear his eyes ; but when he wasr. asleep, I liked so well to 
sit by him ! I used to chase the flies from him ; I could not 
look at him enough. O ! he has stood by me in fearful mo- 
ments ; none kiSows how much I owe him. Had I known the 
road, I should have run away to him already.” 

Wilhelm set the circumstances in detail before her ; he 
said, that she had always been a reasonable child, and that on 
this occasion also she might do as she desired. “ Reason is 
cruel,” said she; “the heart is better; I will go as thou re- 
quirest, only leave me Felix.” 

After much discussion, her opinion was not altered ; and 
Wilhelm at last resolved on giving Barbara both the children, 
and sending them together to Theresa. This was the easier for 
him, as he still feared to look upon the lovely Felix as his son. 
He would take him on his arm, and carry him about ; the child 
delighted to be held before the glass ; Wilhelm also liked, 
though unavowedly, to hold him there, and seek resemblances 
between their faces. If for a moment any striking similarity 
appeared between them, he would press the boy in his arms ; 
and then at once, affrighted by the thought that he might be 
mistaken, he would set him down, and let him jun away. “01” 
cried he, “ if I were to appropriate this priceless treasure, and 
it were then to be snatched from me, I should be the most un- 
happy man on earth 1” 

The clttdren had been sent away ; and Wilhelm was about 
to take a formal leave of the theatre, when he felt that in reality 
he had already taken leave, and needed but to go. Mariana 
was no more ; his two guardian spirits had departed, and his 
thoughts hied after them. The fair boyCiovered like a beau- 
tiful uncertain vision in the eyes of his imagination : he saw 
him, at Theresa’s hand, running through the fields and woods, 
forming his mind and person, in the free air, beside a free and 
cheerful foster-mother. Theresa had become far dearer to him 
since he figured her in company with Felix. Even while sit- 
ting in the theatre, he„ thought of her with smiles ; he was 
almost in her own case, the stag#could now produce no more 
illusion in him. 

Serlo and Melinat were excessively polite to him, when they 
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observed that he was making no pretensions to his fc mer 
place. A portion of the public wished to see him act ag. in : 
this be could not accede to ; nor in the company d^d any one 
desire it, saving Frau Moilina. 

Of this friend he now took leave ; he \/as moved at part- 
ing with her ; he exclaimed : ** Why do we presume to pro- 
mise anything depending on an unknown future ? The most 
slight engagement we have not power to keep ; far less a pur- 
pose of importance. I feel ashamed in recollecting what I 
promised to you all, in that unhappy night, when we were 
lying plundered, sick and wounded, crammed into a miseiable 
tavern. How did misfortune elevate my courage ; what a 
treasure did I think I had found in my good wishes ! And of 
all this not a jot has taken effect. 1 leave you as your debtor : 
and my comfort is, tha'. our people prized my promise at its 
actual worth, and never more took notice of it.” 

“Be not unjust to yourself,” said Frau Melina: “if no 
one acknowledges what you have done for us, I at least will 
not forget it.* Our whole condition had been different, if you 
had not been with us. But it is with our purposes as with 
our wishes. They seem no longer what they were, when they 
have been accojnplished, been fulfilled ; and we think we have 
done, have wished for nothing.” 

“You shalli not, by your friendly statement,” answered 
Wilhelm, “ put my conscience to peace. I shall always look 
upon myself as in your debt.” 

“Nay, perhaps you are so,” said Madam Melina; “but 
not ia the manner you suppose. We reckon it\ shame to 
fail in the fulfilment of a promise we have uttered with the 
voice. O my friend, a worthy person by his very presence 
promises us much ! The confidence which he elicits, the in- 
clination he inspi^s, the hopes which he awakens are un- 
bounded : he is, and he continues, in our debt, although he 
does not know it. Fare you well I If our external circum- 
stances have been happily repaired by your direction, there is 
a void produced by your departure, in my mind, which will 
not be so easily filled up again.” 

Before leaving the city, Wilhelm wrote a copious sheet to 
Werner. He had beford%xchanged some letters ; but, not 
being able to agree, they had at length ceased to write. Now, 
however, Wilhelm had again approximated to his brother ; he 
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was just about *to do what Werner had so earnestly desired. 
He could say : " I am abandoning the stage ; I mean to join 
myself with men whose intercourse, in every sense, must lead 
me to a sure and suitable activity,* He inquired about his 
property ; and it now seemed strange to him, that he had 
never for so long a time disturbed himself about it. He knew 
not that it is th% manner of all persons who attach importance 
to their inward cultivation, altogether to neglect their outward 
circumstances. This had been Wilhelm’s case : he now for 
the first time seemed to notice, that to work effectively, he 
stood in need of outward means. He entered on his journey, 
this time, in a temper altogether different from that of last ; 
the prospects he had in view were charming; he hoped to 
meet with something cheerful by the way. 


Chapter IX. 

On returning to Lothario’s Castle, Wilhelm found that 
changes had occurred. Jarno met him with the tidings, that 
Lothario’s uncle being dead, the Baron had himself set out to 
take possession of the heritage. “You come in time,” said 
he, “ to help the Abbd and me. Lothario ha!Ss commissioned 
us to purchase some extensive properties of Is^nd in this quar- 
ter : he has long contemplated the bargain, and we have now 
got cash and credit just in season. The only point which 
made us hesitate was, that a distant trading house had also 
views upon the same estates ; at length we have determined 
to make common cause with it, as otherwise we might outbid 
each other without need or reason. The trader seems to be 
a prudent man. At present wc arc making estimates and 
calculations : wc must also settle economkally how the lands 
are to be shared, so that each of us may have a fine estate.” 
The papers were submitted to our friend ; the fields, meadows, 
houses, were inspected ; and though Jarno and the Abbd 
seemed to understand the matter fully, Wilhelm could not 
help desiring that Theresa had been with them. 

In these labours several days were spent, and Wilhelm 
had scarcely time to tell his friends of his adventures and his 
dubious fatherhood. This incident, to him so interesting, they 
treated with indifference and levity. 
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He had noticed, that they frequently in conddentia? con- 
‘ versation, while at table or in walks, would suddenly stop shor:, 
and give their words another applicati^ ri, thereby showing, at 
least, that they had on the anvil many things which were con- 
cealed from him. He bethought him of what Lydia had said ; 
and he put the greater faith in it, as one entire division of the 
Castle had always been inaccessible to him. ^he way to cer- 
tain galleries, particularly to the ancient tower, with which 
externally he was so well acquainted, he had often sought, and 
hitherto in vain. 

One evening Jarno laid to him : “We can now consider 
you as ours, with such security, that it were unjust if we did 
not introduce you deeper into our mysteries. It is right that 
a man, when he first enters upon life, should think highly of 
himself, should determine to attain many eminent distinctions, 
should endeavour to make all things possible ; but when his 
education has proceeded to a certain pitch, it is advantageous 
for him that he learn to lose himself among a mass of men, 
that he learn to live for the sake of others, and to forget him- 
self in an activity prescribed by duty. It is then that he first 
becomes acquainted with himself ; for it is conduct alone that 
compares ns with others. You shall soon see what a curious 
little world is at your very hand, and how well you are known 
in it. Tomorrow morning before sunrise be dressed and 
ready.” * 

Jarno came at the appointed hour: he led our friend 
through certain known and unknown chambers of the Castle, 
then through several galleries ; till at last they reached a large 
old door, strongly framed with iron. Jarno knocked ; the door 
went up a little, so as to admit one person. Jarno introduced 
our friend, and did not follow him. Wilhelm found himself 
in an obscure and« narrow ^tand : all was dark round him : 
and when he tried to go a step forward, he found himself 
hemmed in. A voice not altogether strange to him cried : 
“ Enter !” and he now discovered that the sides of the place 
where he was were merely hung with tapestry, through which 
a feeble light glimmered in to him. “ Enter !” cried the voice 
again : he raised the tapestry and entered. 

The hall, in which he now stood, appeared to have at one 
time been a chapel ; instead of the altar he observed a large 
table raised some steps above the floo^ and covered with a 
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green cloth hanging over it. On the top of this, a drawn cuir- 
tain seemed as if it hid a picture ; on the sides were spaces 
beautifully worked, and covered-in with fine wire netting, like 
the shelves of a library ; only here, gn stead of books, a multi- 
tude of rolls had been inserted. Nobody was in the hall, the 
rising sun shone through the window, right on Wilhelm, and 
kindly saluted him as he came in. 

** Be seated 1” cried a voice, which seemed to issue from 
the altar. Wilhelm placed himself in a small arm-chair, which 
stood against the tapestry where he had entered. There was 
no seat but this in the room ; Wilhelm had to be content with 
it, though the morning radiance dazzled him ; the chair stood 
fast, he could only keep his hand before his eyes. 

But now the curtain, which hung down above the altar, 
went asunder with a gentle rustling ; and showed, within a 
picture-frame, a dark empty aperture. A man stept forward 
at it, in a common dress ; saluted the astohished looker-on, 
and said to him : Do you not recognise me ? Among the 
many things which you would like to know, do you feel no 
curiosity to learn where your grandfather’s collection of pic- 
tures and statues aTe at present ? Have you forgot the paint- 
ing which you once so much delighted in ? Where, think you, 
is the sick king’s son now languishing?” Wilhelm, without 
difficulty, recognised the stranger, whom, in, that important 
night, he had conversed with at the inn. “ Perhaps, ” con- 
tinued his interrogator, “ we should now be less at variance in 
regard to Destiny and Character.” 

Wilhelm was about to answer, when the curtain quickly 
flew together. “ Strange 1” said Wilhelm to himseli ; ** Can 
chance occurrences have a connexion ? Is what we call Des- 
tiny but Chance ? Where ts my grandiather’s collection ; and 
why am I remembered of it in thfec solemn moments ?” 

He had not leisure to pursue his thoughts : the curtain 
once more parted ; and a person stood before him, whom he 
instantly perceived to be the country clergyman, that had at- 
tended him and his companions on that pleasure sail of theirs. 
He had a resemblance to the Abbd, though he seemed to be a 
difierent person. With ^ cheerful countenance, in a tone of 
dignity, he said ; “To guard from error, is not the instructor’s 
duty ; but to lead the erfing pupil ; nay, to let him quaft' his 
error in deep satiating^augbts, this is the instructor’s wisdom. 
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He who only tastes his error, will long dwell with it, will t «e 
delight in it as in a singular felicity : while he who drains it to 
the dregs will, if he be not crazy; find it out.” The curtain 
closed again ; and Wilhelm had a litti time to think. “ What 
error can he mean,” sai3 he within himself, **but the error 
which has clung tc me through my whole life ; that I sought 
for cultivation where it was not to be found ♦ that I fancied 
I could form a talent in me, while without the smallest gift 
for it.” 

The curtain dashed asunder faster than before ; an officer 
advanced, and said in p^^sing ; “ Learn to know the men who 
may be trusted 1 ” The curtain closed ; and Wilhelm did not 
long consider, till he found this officer to be the one who had 
embraced him in the Count’s park, and had caused his taking 
Jarno for a crimp. How that stranger had come hither, who 
he was, were riddles to our friend. “ If so many men,” cried 
he, ** took interest in thee, knew thy way of life, and how it 
should be carried on, why did they not conduct thee with 
greater strictness, with greater seriousness ? Why did they 
favour thy silly sports, instead of drawing thee away from 
them ?” 

** Dispute not with us !” cried a voice : Thou art saved, 
thou art,9n the way to the goal. None of thy follies wilt thou 
repent i^'none wilt thou wish to repeat ; no luckier destiny can 
besotted to a*^man.” The curtain went asunder ; and in full 
armour stood the old King of Denmark in the space, “ I am 
thy father’s spirit,” said the figure, “ and I depart in comfort, 
since my wishes for thee are accomplished, in a higher sense 
than I myself contemplated. Steep regions cannot be sur- 
mounted save by winding paths ; on the plain, straight roads 
conduct from place to place. Farewell, and think oi me, when 
thou enjoyest what«I have provided for thee.” 

Wilhelm was exceedingly amazed and struck ; he thought 
it was his father’s voice ; and yet in truth it was not : the pre- 
sent and the past alike confounded and perplexed him. 

He had not meditated long, when the Abbd came to view, 
and placed himself behind the green table. “ Come hither 1 ” 
cried he to his marvelling friend. He went, and mounted up 
the steps. On the green cloth lay a little roll. ** Here is your 
indenture,” said the Abbd ; "take irto heart ; it is oi weighty 
import.” Wilhelm litted, opened it, ai^^ read : 
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INDEKTURE. 

Art is long, life short, judgment difficult, opportunity tran- 
sient. To act is easy, to think is Ijard ; to act according to 
our thought is troublesome. Every beginning is cheerful ; 
the threshold is the place of expectation. The boy stands 
astonished, his*‘impressions guide him ; he learns sportfully, 
seriousness comes on him by surprise. Imitation is born with 
us ; what should be imitated is not easy to discover. The ex- 
cellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. The height charms 
us, the steps to it do not : with the summit in our eye, we love 
to walk along the plain. It is but a part of art that can *be 
taught ; the artist needs it all. Who knows it half, speaks 
much, and is always wrong; who knows it wholly, inclines to 
act, and speaks seldom or late. The former have no secrets 
and no force : the instruction they can give is like baked 
bread, savoury and satisfying for a single day; but flour can- 
not be sown and secd-corn ought not to be ground. Words 
are good, but they are not the best. The best is not to be 
explained by words. The spirit in which we act is the highest 
matter. Action can be understood and again represented by 
the spirit alone. No one knows what he is doing, while he acts 
aright ; but of what is wrong we are always conscious. Who- 
ever works with symbols only, is a pedant, a hypocrite, or a 
bungler. There are many such, and they like to be together. 
Their babbling detains the scholar : their obstinate mediocrity 
vexes even the best. The instruction which the true artist 
gives us, opens the mind ; for where words fail him, deeds 
speak. The true scholar learns from the known to unfold the 
unknown, and approaches more and more to being a master. 


** Enough !” cried the Abb^; *‘the rest in due time. Now, 
look round you among these cases.” 

Wilhelm went, and read the titles of the rolls. With as- 
tonishment, he found Lothario's Apprenticeships Jarno's Ap- 
prenticeships and his own Apprenticeship placed there, with 
many others whose names he did not know. 

** May I hope to cast a look into these rolls ?” 

** In this chamber there is now nothing hid from you.” 

“ May I put a questicfn ?” 

‘‘Without scruple; and you may expect a positive reply, 
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if it concerns a matter which is nearest your heart, and ought 
to be so.” 

“ Good then ! Ye marvellous sages, w’lose sight has pierced 
so many secrets, can you tell me whethei Felix is in truth my 
son r • 

“ Hail to you for this question !’* cried the Abbd, clapping 
hands for joy. ** Felix is your son I By the JioMest that lies 
hid among us, I swear to you, Felix is your son ; nor, in our 
opinion, was the mother that is gone unworthy of you. Re- 
ceive the lovely child from our hands ; turn round, and ven- 
ture to be happy.” 

Wilhelm heard a noise behind him : he turned round, and 
saw a child’s face peeping archly through the tapestry at the* 
end of the room ; it was Felix. The boy playfully hid himself, 
so soon as he was noticed. “ Come forward !” cried the Abbd ; 
he came running ; his facher rushed towards him, took him in 
his arms, and pi^ssed him to his heart. “Yes! I feel it,” 
cried he, “ thou art mine ! What a gift of Heaven have I to 
thank my friends for 1 Whence, or how, comest thou, my 
child, at this important moment 

“Ask not,” said the Abbd. “Hail to thee, young man! 
Thy Apprenticeship is done ; Nature has pronounced thee 
free.” 
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Chapter I. 

Felix skipped into the garden ; Wilhelm followed him with 
rapture : a lovely morning was displaying everything with fresh 
charms ; our friend enjoyed the most delightful moment, Felix 
was new in the free and lordly world ; nor did his father know 
much more than he about the objects, concerning which the 
little creature was repeatedly and unweariedly inquiring. At 
last they joined the gardener, who had to tell them the names 
and uses of a multitude of plants. Wilhelm looked on Nature 
as with unsealed eyes ; the child’s new-fangled curiosity first 
made him sensible how weak an interest he himself had taken 
in external things, how small his actual knowledge was. Not 
till this day, the happiest of his life, did his own cultivation 
seem to have commenced : he felt the necessity of learning, 
being called upon to teach. 

Jarno and the Abb^ did not show themselves again till even- 
ing, when they brought a guest along with them. Wilhelm 
viewed the stranger with amazement ; he could scarce believe 
his eyes ; it was Werner ; who, likewise, for a moment, hesi- 
tated in his recognition. They embraced each other tenderly ; 
neither of them could conceal that he thought the other greatly 
altered. Werner declared that his friend’ was taller, stronger, 
straighter ; that he had become more polished in his looks and 
carriage. “Something of his old true-heartedness, I miS, how- 
ever,” added he. “ That too will soon appear again,” said Wil- 
helm, “ when we have recovered irom our first astonishment.” 

The impression Werner made upon his friend was by no 
means so favourable. The honest man seemed rather to have 
retrograded than advanced. He was much leaner than of old; 
his peaked face appeared to have grown sharper, his nose 
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H^er; brow and crown had lost their hair; the voice, clear, 
B^r, shrill, the hollow breast and stooping shouldeiK, the sal* 
mk cheeks, announced indubitably that a melancholic drudge 
B there. 

B Wilhelm was discreet ^ough to speak but sparingly of these 
changes ; while the other, on the contrary, gave free 
Eurse to his friendly joy. ** In truth,” cried 1\^, “ if thou hast 
Eent thy lime badly, and, as I suppose, gained nothing, it must 
|te owned thou art grown a piece of manhood such as cannot 
feiil to turn to somewhat. Do not waste and squander me this 
too again ; with such a figure thou shalt buy some rich and 
beautiful heiress.” **I see,” said Wilhelm, smiling, “thou wilt 
not belie thy character. Scarcely hast thou found thy brother 
after long absence, when thou lookest on him as a piece of 
goods, a thing to speculate on, and make profit by.” 

Jarno and the Abbd did not seem at all astonished at this 
recognition ; they allowed the two to expatiate on the past and 
present as they pleased. Werner walked round and round his 
friend ; turned him to this side and to that ; so as almost to 
embarrass him. “ NoT cried he, “ such a thing as this I never 
met with, and yet I know that I am not mistaken. Thy eyes 
are deeper, thy brow is broader ; thy nose has grown finer, thy 
mouth more lovely. Do but look ac him, ho)v he stands ; how 
it all suits and fits together I Well, idling is the way to grow. 
But for me, pod^t devil,” said he, looking at himself in the glass, 
“ if I had not all this while been making store of money, it were 
over with me altogether.” 

Werner had got Wilhelm’s last letter ; the distant trading 
house, in common with which Lothario meant to purchase the 
estates, was theirs. On that business Werner had come hither, 
not dreaming that he should meet with Wilhelm on the way. 
The Baron’s lawyeg came ; the papers were produced ; Werner 
reckoned the conditions reasonable. “ If you mean well,” said 
he, you seem to do, with this young man, you will of your- 
selves take care that our part be not abridged : it shall be at 
my friend's option whether he will take the land, and lay out 
a portion of his fortune on it.” Jarno and the Abb^ protested 
that they did not need this admonition. Scarcely had the busi- 
nessfbeen discussed in general termsj when Werner signified a 
longing for a game at ombre ; to which, in consequence, Jarno 
and the Abb^ set themselves along with him. He was now 
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grown so accustomed to it, that he could not pass the evening 
without cards. 

The two friends, after supper, being left alone, began to talk, 
and question one another very keenly, touching everything they 
wished to have communicated. Wilhelm spoke in high terms 
of his situation, of his happiness in being received among such 
men. Werner shook his head and said: ‘‘Well, I see, we should 
believe nothing that we do not see with our eyes. More than 
one obliging friend assured me thou wert living with a wild 
young nobleman, wert supplying him with actresses, helping 
him* to waste his money; that, by thy means, he had quarrelled^ 
with every one of his relations.” “ For my own sake, and the 
sake of these worthy gentlemen, I should be vexed at this,” said 
Wilhelm, “had not my theatrical experience made me tolerant 
to every sort of calumny. How can men judge rightly of our 
actions, which appear but singly or in fragments to them; of 
which they see the smallest portion ; while good and bad takes 
place in secret, and for most part nothing comes to light but 
an indifferent show ? Are not the actors and actresses in a play 
set up on boards before them ; lamps are lit on every side ,* the 
whole transaction is comprised within three hours ; yet scarcely 
one of them knows rightly what to make of it.” 

Our friend proceeded to inquire about his family, his young 
comrades, his native town. Werner told, with great haste, of 
changes that had taken place, of changes that 'C^ere still in pro- 
gress. “The women in our house,” said he, “are satisfied and 
happy ; we are never short of money. One half of their time 
they spend in dressing ; the other in showing themselves when 
dressed. They are as domestic as a reasonable man could wish. 
My boys are growing up to prudent youths. I already, as in 
vision, sec them sitting, writing, reckoning, running, trading, 
trucking : each of them, as soon as possible?, shall have a busi- 
ness of his own. As to what concerns our fortune, thou wilt be 
contented with the state of it. When we have got these lands 
in order, thou must come directly home with me ; for it now 
appears as if thou too couldst mingle with some skill in worldly 
undertakings. Thanks to thy new friends, who have set thee 
on the proper path. I am certainly a fool : I never knew till 
now how well I liked thee, now when I cannot gape and*gaze 
at thee enough, so well and handsome thou lookest. That is 
in truth another form than the portrait which was sent thy sis- 
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ter; wMch occasioned such disputes at home. Bo^ mother 
and daughter thought young master very handsome indeed, 'vith 
his slack collar, half-open breast, large ruff, sleek pendent I ir, 
round hat, short waistcoat, and wide pantaloons ; wlme I, on 
the other hand, maintained that the c stume was scarce two 
hnger-breadths from that ol Harlequin. But now thou lookest 
like a" man ; only the queue is wanting, in which I beg of thee 
to bind thy hair ; else some time or other, they will seize thee 
as a Jew, and demand toll and tribute of thee.” 

Felix in the mean time had come into the room ; and as 
, they did not mind him, he had laid himself upon the sofa, and 
was fallen asleep. “ What urchin is this ?” said Werner. Wil- 
helm at that moment had not the heart to tell the truth; nor 
did he wish to lay a still ambiguous narrative before a man, 
who was by nature anything but credulous. 

The whole party now proceeded to the lands, to view them, 
and conclude the bargain. Wilhelm would not part with Felix 
from his side ; for the boy’s sake, he rejoiced exceedingly in the 
intended purchase. The longing of the child for cherries and 
berres, the season for which was at hand, brought to his mind 
the days of his own youth, and the manifold duties of a father, 
to prepare, to procure, and to maintain for his family a constant 
series of enjoyments. With what interest he viewed the nurse- 
ries and the buildings ! How zealously he contemplated repair- 
ing what had been neglected, restoring what had fallen I He 
no longer looked upon the world with the eyes of a bird of 
passage : an edifice he did not now consider as a grove that is 
•hastily put together, and that withers ere one leaves it. Every- 
thing that he proposed commencing was to be completed for 
his boy ; everything that he erected was to last for several ge- 
nerations. In this sense, his apprenticeship was ended : with 
the feeling of a father, he had acquired all the virtues of a citi- 
zen. He felt this, and nothing could exceed his joy. “ O need- 
less strictness of morality,” exclaimed he, while Nature in her 
own kindly manner trains us to all that we require to be I O 
strange demands of civil society, which first perplexes and mis- 
leads us, then asks of us more than Nature herself ! Woe to 
every sort of culture which destroys the most effectual means 
of all true culture, and directs us to the end, instead of render- 
ing us happy on the way 1” 

Much as he had already seen in his life, it seemed as if the 
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observation of the child afforded him his first clear view of hu- 
man nature. The theatre, the world had appeared before him, 
only as a multitude of thrown dice, every one of which upon its 
upper surface indicates a greater ora smaller value ; and which, 
when reckoned up together, make af sum. But here in the per- 
son of the boy, as we might say, a single die was laid beforef 
him, on the n^ny sides of which the worth and worthlessness 
of man’s nature were legibly engraved. 

The child’s desire to have distinctions made in his ideas 
grew stronger every day. Having learned that things had 
names, he wished to hear the name of everything : supposing 
that there could be nothing which his father did not know, he 
often teased him with his questions, and caused him to inquire 
concerning objects, which but for this he would have passed 
without notice. Our innate tendency to pry into the origin and 
end of things was likewise soon developed in the boy. When 
he asked whence came the wind, and whitfeer went the flame, 
his father for the first time truly felt the limitation of his own 
powers ; and wished to understand how far man may venture 
with his thoughts, and what things he may hope ever to give 
account of to himself or others. The anger of the child, when 
he saw injustice done to any living thing, was extremely grate- 
ful to the father, as the symptom of a generous heart. Felix 
once struck fiercely at the cook for cutting up some pigeons. 
The fine impression this produced on Wilhelni was, indeed, ere 
long disturbed, when he found the boy unmercifully tearing 
sparrows in pieces, and beating frogs to death. This trait re- 
minded him of many men, who appear so scrupulously just 
when without passion, and witnessing the proceedings of other 
men. 

The pleasant feeling, that the boy was producing so fine and 
wholesome an influence on his being, was^jn a short time trou- 
bled for a moment, v/hen our friend observed that in truth the 
boy was educating him niore than he the boy. The child’s con- 
duct he was not qualified to correct: its mind he could not 
guide in any path but a spontaneous one. The evil habits which 
Aurelia had so violently striven against, had all, as it seemed, 
on her death, assumed their ancient privileges. F elix still never 
shut the door behind him, he still would not eat from a plate ; 
and no greater pleasure could befall him than when he hap- 
pened to be overlooked, and could take his bit immediately 
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from the dish, or let the full glass stand, and drink out of the 
bottle. He delighted also very much when he could set hi; 
self in a corner with a book, and say with a serious aii ; ** I 
must study this scholar stuff 1” though h* ^ neither kniiy his let- 
ters nor would learti them. • 

Thus, whew^Wilhelm thought how little he had done for 
Felix, how little he was capable of doing, there arose at times 
a restlessness within him, which appeared to counterbalance 
all his happiness. ** Are we men, then,” said he, “ so selfishly 
formed that we cannot possibly take proper charge of any one 
without us ? Am I not acting with the boy exactly as I did 
with Mignon ? I drew the dear child towards me ; her presence 
gave itne pleasure ; yet I cruelly neglected her. What did I do 
for her education, whi(ih she longed for with such earnestness ? 
Nothing ! I left her to herself, and to all the accidents to which 
in a society of coarse people she could be exposed. And now 
for this boy, who seemed so interesting before he could be pre- 
cious to thee, has thy heart evei bid thee do the smallest ser- 
vice to him ? It is time that thou shouldst cease to waste thy 
own years and those of others ; awake, and think what thou 
shouldst do for thyself, and for this good being, whom love and 
nature have so firmly bound to thee.” 

This soliloquy was but an introduction to admit that he 
had already thought, and cared, and tried, and chosen ; he could 
delay no longer t^ confess it. After sorrow, often and in vain 
repeated, for the loss of Mariana, he distinctly felt that he must 
seek a mother for the boy ; and also that he could not find one 
equal to Theresa. With this gifted lady he was thoroughly 
acquainted. Such a spouse and helpmate seemed the only one 
to trust oneself to, in such circumstances. Her generous affec- 
tion for Lothario did not make him hesitate. By a singular 
destiny, they two had been forever parted ; Theresa looked upon 
herself as free ; she fiad talked of marrying, with indifference 
indeed, but as of a matter understood. 

After long deliberation, he determined on communicating to 
her everything he knew about himself. She was to be made 
acquainted with him, as he already was with her. He accord- 
ingly began to take a survey of his history : but it seemed to 
him so empty of events, and in general so little to his credit, 
that he more than once was on the point of giving up his pur- 
pose. At last, however, he resolved on asking Jarno for the 
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RoU (rf his Apprenticeship, which he had noticed lying in thf 
Tower: Jarno said it was the very time for that, and Wilhelm 
consequently got it. 

It is a feeling of awe and fear, which seizes on a man of 
noble mind, when conscious that hft character is just about to 
be exhibited before him. Every transition is a crisis ; and a 
crisis presupposes sickness. With what reluctance do we look 
into the glass after rising from a sick-bed 1 The recovery we 
feel : the effects of the past disease are all we see. Wilhelm 
had, however, been sufficiently prepared ; events had already 
spoken loudly to him, and his friends had not spared him. If 
he opened the roll of parchment with some hurry, he grew 
calmer and calmer the farther he read. He found his life de- 
lineated with large sharp strokes ; neither unconnected inci- 
dents, nor narrow sentiments perplexed his view ; the most 
bland and general reflections taught without shaming him. For 
the first time, his own figure was presented td him ; not indeed, 
as in a mirror, a second self ; but as in a portrait, another self : 
we do not, it is true, recognise ourselves in every feature ; but 
we are delighted that a thinking spirit has so understood us, 
that such gifts have been employed in representing us, that an 
image of what we were exists, and may endure when we our- 
selves are gone. 

Wilhelm next employed himself in setting forth the history 
of his life, for the perusal of Theresa ; all the ‘circumstances of 
it were recalled to memory by what he had been reading ; he 
almost felt ashamed that, to her great virtues, he had nothing 
to oppose which indicated a judicious activity. He had been 
minute in his written narrative ; he was brief in the letter 
which he sent along with it. He solicited her friendship, her 
love, if it were possible ; he offered her his hand, and entreated 
for a quick decision. 

After some internal contest whether it was proper to im- 
part this weighty business to his friends, to Jarno and the 
Abb^, he determined not to do so. His resolution was so 
firm, the business was of such importance, that he could not 
have submitted it to the decision of the wisest and best of 
men, He was even cautious enough to carry his letter with 
his own hand to the nearest post. From his parchment roll it 
appeared with certainty enough that, in very many actions of 
his life, in which he had conceived himself to be proceeding 
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freely and in secret, he had been observed, nay guided ; nd 
perhaps the thought of this had given him an unpleasant feel- 
ing ; and he wished at least in speaking to Theres^ heart, to 
speak purely from the heart ; to owe jiis fate to her decision 
and determination only. Hence in this solemn point he scru- 
pled not to give his overseers the slip. 


Chapter II. 

Scarcely was the letter gone, when Lothario returned. 
Every one was gladdened at the prospect of so speedily con- 
cluding the important business which they had in hand : Wil- 
helm waited with anxiety to see how all these many threads 
were to be loosed, or tied anew, and how his oun future state 
was to be settled.^ Lothario gave a kindly salutation to them 
all : he was quite recovered and serene ; he had the air of one 
who knows what he should do, and who finds no hindrance in 
the way of doing it. 

His cordial greeting Wilhelm could scarcely repay. “This,” 
he had to own within himself, “is the friend, the lover, bride- 
groom of Theresa ; in his stead thou art presuming to intrude. 
Dost thou think it possible for thee to banish, to obliterate an 
impression such as this?” Had the letter not been sent away, 
perhaps he would not have ventured sending it at all. But 
happily the die was cast : it might be, Theresa had already 
taken up her resolution, and only distance shrouded with its 
veil a happy termination. The winning or the losing must 
soon be decided. By such considerations, he endeavoured to 
compose himself ; and yet the movements of his heart were 
almost feverish. He could give but little attention to the weighty 
business, on which ki some degree the fate ot his whole pro- 
perty depended. In passionate moments, how trivial do we 
reckon all that is about us, all that belongs to us t 

Happily for him, Lothario treated the affair with magna- 
nimity, and Werner with an air of ease. The latter, in his 
violent desire of gain, experienced a lively pleasure in contem- 
plating the fine estate which was to be, his friend’s. Lothario, 
for his part, seemed to be revolving very different thoughts. 
“ I cannot take such pleasure in the abquirement of property,” 
said he, “as in the justness of it.” , 
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**And, in the name of Heaven,” crifd Werner, “is not this 
of ours acquired justly ?” 

“Not altogether,” said Lothario. 

“Are we not giving hard cash for it ?” 

“ Doubtless,” replied Lothario ; “ and most probably you 
will consider what I am now hinting at as nothing but a whim. 
No property appears to me quite just, quite free of flaw, ex- 
cept it contribute to the state its due proportion.” 

“ How !” said Werner : ** You would rather that our lands, 
which we have purchased free from burden, had been tax- 
able ?” 

“Yes,” replied Lothario, “in a suitable degree. It is only 
by this equality with every other kind of property, that our 
possession of it can be made secure. In these new times, 
when so many old ideas are tottering, what is the grand rea- 
son why the peasant reckons the possession of the noble less 
equitable than his own ? Simply that the noble is not bur- 
dened, and lies a burden on him.” 

“ But how would the interest of our capital agree with 
that ?” said Werner. 

“Perfectly well,” returned the other: “if the state, for a 
regular and fair contribution, would relieve us from the feudal 
hocus-pocus ; would allow us to proceed with our lands accord- 
ing to our pleasure : so that we were not compelled to retain 
such masses of them undivided, so that we might part them 
more equally among our children, whom we might thus intro- 
duce to vigorous and free activity ; instead of leaving them 
the poor inheritance of these our limited and limiting privi- 
leges, to enjoy which we must ever be invoking the ghosts of 
our forefathers. How much happier were men and women in 
our rank of life, if they might with unforbidden eyes look 
round them, and elevate by their selection, here a worthy 
maiden, there a worthy youth, regarding nothing farther than 
their own ideas of hasppiness in marriage ! The state would 
have more, perhaps better citizens, and would not so often be 
distressed for want of heads and hands.” 

“ I can assure you honestly,” said Werner, “ I never in 
my life thought about the state : my taxes, tolls and tributes I 
have paid because it wa§ the custom.” 

“Still, however,” said Lothario, “I hope to make a worthy 
patriot of you. As he alone is a good father, who at table 
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serves his children first, so is he alone a good citizen, 1 ho, 
before all other outlays, discharges what he owes the state. 

By such general reflections their special businte was ic- 
celerated rather than retarded. It war nearly over, when Lo- 
thario said to Wilhelm : “I must send you to a place where 
you are needed more than here. My sister bids me beg of 
you to go to her as soon as possible. Poor M^non seems to 
be decaying more and more : and it is thought your presence 
might allay the malady. Besides telling me in person, my 
sister has dispatched this note after me : so that you perceive 
she reckons it a pressing case.” Lothario handed him a billet. 
Wilhelm, who had listened in extreme perplexity, at once dis- 
covered in these hasty pencil-strokes the hand of the Countess, 
and knew not what to answer. 

“Take Felix with you,” said Lothario: “the little ones 
will cheer each other. You must be upon the road tomorrow 
morning early ; my sister’s coach, in which my people travelled 
hither, is still here : I wiU give you horses half the way ; the 
rest you post. A prosperous journey to you ! Make many 
compliments from me, when you arrive ; tell my sister I shall 
soon be back, and that she must prepare for guests. Our 
granduncle's friend, the Marchese Cipriani, is on his way to 
visit us : he hoped to find the old man still in life ; they meant 
to entertain each other with their common love of art, and 
the recollection of their early intimacy. The Marchese, much 
younger than iny uncle, owed to him the greater part of his 
accomplishments. We must exert all our endeavours to fill 
up in some measure the void which is awaiting him ; and a 
larger party is the readiest means.” 

Lothario went with the Abbd to liis chamber ; Jarno had 
ridden off before ; Wilhelm hastened to his room. There was 
none to whom he cdhld ynbosom his distress ; none by whose 
assistance he could turn aside the project, which he viewed 
with so much fear. The little servani came, requesting him 
to pack : they were to put the luggage on tonight, meaning to 
set out by daybreak. Wilhelm knew not what to do ; at length 
he cried : “Well, I shall leave this house at any rate ; on the 
road I may consider what is to be done ; at all events I will 
halt in the middle of my journey; I can send a message hither, 
I can write what I recoil from saying ; then let come of it 
what will.” In spite of this resolution,, he spent a sleepless 
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n^ht : a look on Felix resting so serenely was the only thing 
that gave him any solace. “0! who knows,” cried he, “what 
trials are before me ; who knows how sharply bygone errors 
will yet punish me ; how often good and reasonable projects 
for the future shall miscarry I But ^this treasure, which I^all 
my own, continue it to me, thou exorable or inexorable Fate! 
Were it possible that this best part of myself were taken from 
me, that this heart could be torn from my heart, then farewell 
sense and understanding ; farewell all care and foresight ; 
vanish thou tendency to perseverance ! All that distinguishes 
us from the beasts, pass away ! And if it is not lawful for a 
man to end his heavy daf s by the act of his own hand, may 
speedy madness banish consciousness, before Death, which 
destroys it forever, shall bring on his own long night.” 

He seized the boy in his arms, kissed him, clasped him 
and wetted him with plenteous tears. ^ 

The child awoke : his clear eye, his friendly loo^, touched 
his father to the inmost heart. “ What a scene awaits me, 
cried he, “when I shall present thee to the beautiful unhappy 
Countess, when she shall press thee to her bosom, which thy 
father has so deeply injured ! Ought I not to fear that she 
will push thee from her with a cry, when the touch of thee 
renews her real or fancied pain 1” The coachman did not leave 
him time for farther thought or hesitation ; but forced him into 
the carriage before day. Wilhelm wrapped his Felix well; the 
morning was cold but clear ; the child, for the first time in his 
life, saw the sun rise. His astonishment at the first fiery glance 
of the luminary, at the growing ""power of the light ; his plea- 
sure and his strange remarks rejoiced the father, and afforded 
him a glimpse into the heart of the boy, before which, as over 
a clear and silent sea, the sun was mounting and hovering. 

In a little town the coachman halted unyoked his horses, 
and rode back. Wilhelm took possession of a room, and asked 
himself seriously whe^j^er he would stay or proceed. Thus 
irresolute he ventured to take out the little note, which hitherto 
he had never had the heart to look on : it contained the fol- 
lowing words : “ Send thy young friend very soon ; Mignon 
for the last two days has^ been growing rather worse. Sad as 
the occasion is, I shall be happy to get acquainted with him.” 

The concluding wordfe Wilhelm, at the first glance, had not 
seen. He was terrified on reading them, and instantly deter- 
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mined not to go. How ?” cried he, ** Lothario, |fcnowing 
what occurred between us, has not told her who I am ? She 
is not, with a settled mind, expecting an acquaintancf, w‘iom 
she would rather not see ; she expect? a stranger ; and I enter I 
Ifte her shudder and stlrt back, I see her blush I No, it is 
impossible for me to encounter such a scene I” Just then his 
horses were led out and yoked : Wilhelm wa« determined to 
take off his luggage and remain. He felt extremely agitated. 
Hearing the maid running up-stairs to tell him, as he thought, 
that all was ready, he began on the spur of the instant to de- 
vise some pretext for continuing ,* his eyes were fixed, without 
attention, on the letter which he still held in his hand. In 
the name of Heaven !” cried he, “ what is this ? It is not the 
hand of the Countess, it is the hand of the Amazon !” 

The maid came in , requested him to walk down, and took 
Felix with her. “ Is it possible,” exclaimed he, “is it true ? 
What shall I do ? Remain, and wait, and certify myself ? Or 
hasten, hasten and rush into an explanation ? Thou art on 
the way to her, and thou canst loiter ? This night thou mayest 
see her, and thou wilt voluntarily lock thyself in prison ? It 
is her hand ; yes, it is hers I This hand calls thee ; her coach 
is yoked to lead thee to her ! Now the riddle is explained ; 
Lothario has two sisters ; my relation to the one he knows ; 
how much I owe to the other is unknown to him. Nor is she 
aware that the*wounded stroller, who stands indebted to her 
for his health, if not his life, has been received with such un- 
merited attention in her brother’s house.” 

Felix, whu was swinging^to and fro in the coach, cried up 
to him : “ Father ! Come, O come ! Look at the pretty clouds, 
the pretty colours I” “ Yes, I come,” cried Wilhelm, springing 
down-stairs ; “ and all the glories of the sky, which thou, good 
creature, so admirast, are as nothing to the moment which I 
look for.” 

Sitting in the coach, he recalled jll the circumstances of 
the matter to his memory. “So this is the Natalia, then, 
Theresa’s friend ! What a discovery ; what hopes, what pro- 
spects ! How strange that the fear of speaking about the one 
sister should have altogether concealed frofn me the existence 
of the other I” With what joy he looked on Felix I He anti- 
cipated for the childj as for himself, *the best reception. 

Evening at last came on ; the sun had set ; the road was not 
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the best ; the postillion drove slowly ; Felix had fallen asleep, 
and new cares and doubts arose in the bosom of our friend. 
“What delusion, what fantasies are these that rule thee T* said 
he to himself : “ An uncertain similarity of handwriting has at 
once assured thee, and given thee matter for the stran^t 
castles in the air.” He again brought out the paper ; in the 
departing light he'again imagined that he recognised the hand 
of the Countess : his eyes could no longer find in the Rjrts 
what his heart had at once shown him in the whole. “ These 
horses, then, are running with thee to a scene of terror ! Who 
knows but in a few hours they may have to bring thee back 
again ? And if thou shouldst meet with her alone ! But per- 
haps her husband will be there ; perhaps the Baroness ? How 
altered will she be I Shall I not fail, and sink to the earth, 
at sight of her ?” 

Yet a faint hope that it might be his Amazon, would often 
gleam through these gloomy thoughts. It was now night : the 
carriage rolled into a courtyard, and halted ; a servant with a 
link stept out of a stately portal, and came down the broad 
steps to the carriage-door. “ You have been long looked for,” 
said he, opening it. Wilhelm dismounted ; took the sleeping 
Felix in his arms : the first servant called to a second, who 
was standing in the door with a light : “ Show the gentleman 
up to the Baroness.’* ^ 

Quick as lightning, it went through Wilhelm’s soul : “ What 
a happiness ! Be it by accident or of purpose, the Baroness is 
here ! I shall sec her first ; apparently the Countess has re- 
tired to rest. Ye good spirits, grant that the moment of deepest 
perplexity may pass tolerably over 1” 

He entered the house : he found himself in the most ear- 
nest, and, as he almost felt, the holiest place that he had ever 
trod. A pendent dazzling lustre threw its iight upon a broad 
and softly rising flight of stairs, which lay before him, and 
which parted into two divisions at a turn above. Marble sta- 
tues and busts were standing upon pedestals and arranged in 
niches ; some of them seemed known to him. The impres- 
sions of our childhood abide with us, even in their minutest 
traces. He recognised a> Muse, which had formerly belonged 
to his grandfather ; not indeed by its form or worth, but by 
an arm which had been restored, and some new-inserted pieces 
of the robe. He felt^jas if a fairy tale had turned out to be 
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true. The child was heavy in his arms ; he lingered c n the 
stairs, and knelt down, as if to place him more co|iveni«itly. 
His real want, however, was to get a moment’s breaking lime. 
He could scarcely raise himself again The servant, who was 
citrying the light, offered to take Felix; but Wilhelm could 
not part with him. He had now mounted to an antechamber ; 
in which, to his still greater astonishment, fie observed the 
welj known picture of the sick king’s son hanging on the wall. 
He had scarcely time to cast a look on it ; the servant hun'ied 
him along through two rooms into a cabinet. Here, behind a 
light-screen, which threw a shadow on her, sat a young lady 
reading. O that it were she !” said he within himself at this 
decisive moment. He set down the boy, who seemed to be 
awakening ; he meant to approach the lady ; but the child 
sank together drunk with sleep ; the lady rose, and came to 
him. It was ^le Amazon ! Unable to restrain himself, he 
fell upon his knee, and cried • “It is she I” He seized her 
hand, and kissed it with unbounded rapture. The child was 
lying on the carpet between them, sleeping softly. 

Felix was carried to the sofa : Natalia sat down beside 
him ; she directed Wilhelm to the chair which was standing 
nearest them. She proposed to order some refreshments ; 
these our friend declined ; he was altogether occupied con- 
vincing himself that it was she, closely examining her features, 
shaded by the screen, and accurately recognising them. She 
told him of Mignon’s sickness, in general terms ; that the poor 
child was gradually consuming under the influence of a few 
deep feelings ; diat, with her extreme excitability, and her 
endeavouring to hide it, her little heart often suffered violent 
and dangerous pains ; that on any unexpected agitation of her 
mind, this primary organ of life would suddenly stop, and no 
trace of the vital movement could be felt in the good child’s 
bosom. That when such an agonising cramp was past, the 
force of nature would again express itself in strong pulses, and 
now torment the child by its excess, as she had before suffered 
by its defect. 

Wilhelm recollected one spasmodic scene of that descrip- 
tion, and Natalia referred him to the doctor, who would speak 
with him at large on the affair, and explain more circumstan- 
tially why he, the friend and benefactor of the child, had been 
at present sent for. “One curious change,” Natalia added, 
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** you will find in her : she now wears women’s clothes, to 
which she had once such an aversion.” 

** How did you succeed in this ?” said Wilhelm. 

“ If it was indeed a thing to be desired,” said she, *' we 
owe it all to chance. Hear how it happened. Perhaps you 
are aware that I have constantly about me a number of little 
girls, whose opening minds I endeavour, as they grow in 
strength, to train to what is good and right. From my mouth 
they learn nothing but what I myself regard as true : yet I 
cannot and would not hinder them from gathering, among 
other people, many fragments of the common prejudices and 
errors which are current in the world. If they inquire of me 
about them, I attempt, as far as possible, to join these alien 
and intrusive notions to some just one, and thus to render 
them, if not useful, at least harmless. Some time ago, my 
girls had heard among the peasants’ children many tales of 
angels, of Knecht Rupert and such shadowy characters, who, 
they understood, appeared at certain times in person, to give 
presents to good children, and to punish naughty ones. They 
had an idea that these strange visitants were people in dis- 
guise ; in this I confirmed them ; and without entering into 
explanations, I determined on the first opportunity, to let them 
see a spectacle of that sort. It chanced that the birthday of 
two twin-sisters, whose behaviour had been always very good, 
was near ; I promised that, on this occasion, the little present 
they had so well deserved should be delivered to them by an 
angel. They were on the stretch of curiosity regarding this 
phenomenon. I had chosen Mignon for the part ; and ac- 
cordingly, at the appointed day, I had her suitably equipt in 
a long light snow-white dress. She was, of course,' provided 
with a golden girdle round her waist, and a golden fillet on 
her hair. I at first proposed to omit the wings ; but the young 
ladies who were decking her, insisted on a pair of large golden 
pinions, in preparing which they meant to show their highest 
art. Thus did the strange apparition, with a lily in the one 
hand, and a little basket in the other, glide in among the 
girls : she surprised even me. * There comes the angel !’ said 
I. The children all shrank back ; at last they cried : * It is 
Mignon !’ yet they durst not venture to approach the wondrous 
figure. " 

* Here are your gifts,* said she, putting down the basket. 
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They gathered around her, they viewed, they felt, they mes- 
ttoned her. 

* Art thou an angel ?’ asked one of them. ^ 

* I wish I were,* said Mignon. 

‘ Why dost thou beav a lily ?’ 

‘ So pure and oo open should my heart be ; then were I 
happy.* 

‘ What wings are these ? Let us see them !’ 

‘ They represent far finer ones, which are not yet unfolded.* 

“ And thus significantly did she cinswer all their other child- 
like, innocent inquiries. The little party having satisfied their 
curiosity, and the impression of the show beginning to abate, 
we were for proceeding to undress the little angel. This, how- 
ever, she resisted : she took her cithern ; she seated herself 
here, on this high wr* ting-table, and sang a little song with 
touching g.ace : 

• 

Such let me seem till such I be; 

Take not my snow-white dress away 1 

Soon from this dusk of earth I flee 
Up to the glittering lands of day. 

There first a little space I rest, 

Then wake so glad, to scene so kind ; 

In earthly robes no longer cl rest, 

9 This hand, this girdle left behind. 

And those calm shining sons of mom 
They ask not who is maid or boy; 

, No robes, no garments there are worn, 

Our body pure from sin’s alloy. 

Through little life not much I toil’d, 

Yet anguish long this heart has wrung, 

Until)' ely woe my blossom spoiled ; 

• Make me again forever young I 

I immediately determined upon leaving her the dress,** 
proceeded Natalia ; “ and procuring her some others of a 
similar kind. These she now wears ; and in them, I think, 
her form has quite a different expression.” 

As it was already late, Nataliai' let the stranger go : he 
parted from her not without anxiety. **Is she married or 
not ?” asked he within himself. He had been afraid, at eveiy 
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rustling, that the door would open, and her husband enter. 
The serving-man, who showed him to his room, went off, be- 
fore our friend had mustered resolution to inquire regarding 
this. His unrest held him long awake ; he kept comparing 
the figure of the Amazon with the figure of his new acquaint- 
ance. The two would not combine : the former he had, as it 
were, himself fashioned ; the latter seemed as if it would almost 
lew-fashion him. 


Chapter III. 

Next morning, while all was yet quiet, he went about 
viewing the house. It was the purest, finest, stateliest piece 
of architecture he had ever seen. “True art,” cried he, “is 
like good company : it constrains us in the most delightful way 
to recognise the measure by which, and up to which, our in- 
ward nature has been shaped by culture.” The impression 
which the busts and statues of his grandfather made upon him 
was exceedingly agreeable. With a longing mind, he hastened 
to the picture of the sick king’s son ; and he still felt it to be 
charming and affecting. The servant opened to him various 
other chambers : he found a library, a museum, a cabinet ot 
philosophical instruments. In much of this he could not help 
perceiving his extreme ignorance. Meanwhile F elix had awak- 
ened, and come running after him. The thought of how and 
when he might receive Theresa’s letter gave him pain ; he 
dreaded seeing Mignon, and in some degree Natalia. How 
unlike his present state was his state at the moment when he 
sealed the letter to Theresa, and with a glad heart wholly gave 
himself to that noble being ! 

Natalia sent for him to breakfast. He proceeded to a 
room, where several tidy little girls, all apparently below ten 
years, were occupied in furnishing a table, while another of 
the same appearance brought in various sorts of beverage. 

Wilhelm cast his eye upon a picture, hung above the sofa ; 
he could not but recognise in it the portrait of Natalia, little 
as the execution satisfied him. Natalia entered, and the like- 
ness seemed entirely to vanish. To his comfort, it was painted 
with the cross of a religiov.3 order on its breast ; and he now 
saw another such upon Natalia’s. 

“ I have just been looking at the portrait here,” said he ; 
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••and it seems surprising that a painter could have been at 
once so true and so false. The picture resembles you in ge-^ 
neral extremely well, and yet it neit> er has your features nor 
your character.'* 

“It is rather matter^ of surprise," replied Natalia, “that 
ihe likeness is so good. It is not my picture ; but the picture 
of an aunt, whom I resembled even in chiidlipod, though she 
was then advanced in years. Ir was painted when her age 
was just about what mine is : at the first glance every one 
imagines it is meant for me. You should have been acquainted 
with that excellent lady. I owe her much. A very weak state 
of health, perhaps too much employment with her own thoughts, 
and withal a moral .and religious scrupulosity, prevented her 
from being to the world what, in other circumstances, she 
might have become. She was a light that shone but on a few 
friends, and on me especially." 

“ Can it b« possible," said Wilhelm, after thinking for a 
moment, while so many circumstances seemed to correspond 
so well, “ can it be possible that the fair and noble Saint, 
whose meek Confessions I had liberty to study, was your 
aunt ?" 

“ You read the manuscript ?" inquired Natalia. 

“Yes," said Wilhelm, “with the greatest sympathy, and 
not without effect upon my life. What most impressed me in 
this paper was,# if I may term it so, the purity of being, not 
only of the writer herself, but of all that lay round her ; that 
self-dependence of nature, that impossibility of admitting any- 
thing into her soul which would not harmonise with its own 
noble lovely tone." 

“ You are more tolerant to this fine spirit," said Natalia, 
“nay I will say more just, than many other men, to whom 
the narrative has been imparted. Every cultivated person 
knows how he has had to strive against a certain rudeness 
both in himself and others ; how much his culture costs him ; 
how apt he is, after all, in certain cases, to recollect himself 
alone, forgetting what he owes to others. How often has a 
worthy person to reproach himself for having failed to act 
with proper delicacy ! And when a fair nature too delicately, 
too conscientiously cultivates, nay, If you will, overcultivates 
itself, there seems to be no tolerati9n, no indulgence for it iri 
the world. Yet such persons are, without us, what the ideal 
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of perfection is within us : models not for being imitated, but 
for being^ aimed at. We laugh at the cleanliness of the Dutch : 
but would our friend Theresa be what she is, if some such no- 
tion were not always present to her in her housekeeping ?” 

“I see before me then,” cried' Wilhelm, in Theresa’s 
friend, the same Natalia whom her amiable relative was so 
attached to ; the Natalia, who from her youth was so affec- 
tionate, so sympathising and helpful 1 It was only out of such 
a line that such a being could proceed. What a prospect 
opens before me, while I at once survey your ancestors, and 
all the circle you belong to I” 

“Yes,” replied Natalia, “in a certain sense, the story of 
my aunt would give you the faithfulesr picture of us. Her 
love to me, indeed, has made her praise the little girl too 
much : in speaking of a child, we never speak of what is pre- 
sent, but of what we hope for.” 

Wilhelm, in the mean time, was rapidly reflecting that Lo- 
thario’s parentage and early youth were now likewise known 
to him. The fair Countess, too, appeared before him in her 
childhood, with the aunt’s pearls about her neck ; he himself 
had been near those pearls, when her soft lovely lips bent down 
to meet his own. These beautiful remembrances he sought 
to drive away by other thoughts. He ran through the charac- 
ters to whom that manuscript had introduced him. “ I am 
here then,” cried he, “in your worthy uncle’s house I It is 
no housCi it is a temple, and you are the priestess, nay the 
Genius of it ; I shall recollect for life my impression yester- 
night, when I entered, and the old figures of my earliest days 
were again before me. I thought of the compassionate marble 
statues in Mignon’s song : but these figures had not to lament 
about me ; they looked upon me with a lofty earnestness, they 
brought my first years into immediate conta,ct with the present 
moment. That ancient treasure of our family, the joy of my 
grandfather, I find here placed among so many other noble 
works of art ; and myself, whom nature made the darling of 
the good old man, my unworthy self I find here also. Heavens I 
in what society, in what connexions !” 

The girls had by degrees gone out to mind their little occu- 
pations. Natalia, left aloUe with Wilhelm, asked some farther 
explanation of his last remark. The discovery, that a number 
of her finest paintings and statues had at one time been the 
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inroferty <tf Wiliielm*s grandfatber, did not fail to give a cheer- 
ful stimulus to their discourse. As by that manuscf^t he 
had got acquainted with Natalia’s house, so now he founelhim- 
self too, as it were, in his inheritance. At length he asked 
for Mignon. His friend Qesired him to have patience till the 
Doctor, who had been called out into the neighbourhood, re- 
turned. It is easy to suppose that the Doctow was the same 
little active man, whom we already know, and who was spoken 
of in the Confessions of a Fair Saint. 

** Since I am now,” said Wilhelm, “ in the middle of your 
family circle, I presume tb^ Abb^, whom that paper mentions, 
is the strange inexplicable person, whom, after the most singu- 
lar series of events, I met with in your brother’s house ? Per- 
haps you can give some more accurate conception of him ?” 

** Of the Abb^ there might much be said,” replied Natalia; 
“what I know best about him is the influence which he ex- 
erted on our education. He was, for a time at least, con- 
vinced that education ought in every case to be adapted to 
the inclinations : his present views of it I know not. He main- 
tained that with man the first and last consideration was acti- 
vity, and that we could not act on anything, without the proper 
gifts for it, without an instinct impelling us to it. * You ad- 
mit,* he used to say, ‘ that poets must be born such ; you ad- 
mit this with regard to all professors of the fine arts ; because 
you must admit if, because those workings of human nature can- 
not very plausibly be aped. But if we consider well, we shall 
find that every capability, however slight, is born with us ; 
that there is no vague general capability in men. It is our 
ambiguous dissipating education that makes men uncertain : 
it awakens wishes, when it should be animating tendencies ; 
instead of forwarding our real capacities, it turns our efforts 
towards objects whicji are frequently discordant with the mind 
that aims at them. I augur better of a child, a youth who is 
wandering astray on a path of his own, than of many who are 
walking aright upon paths which are not theirs. If the for- 
mer, either by themselves, or by the guidance of others, ever 
fiiid the right path, that is to say, the path which suits their 
nature, they will never leave it ; while the latter are in danger 
every moment oi shaking off a foreigtf yoke, and abandoning 
themselves to unrestricted license.* ” • 

“It is strange,” said Wilhelm, “that this same extraordi- 
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nary man should likewise have taken charge of me ; should, 
as it seems, have, in his own fashion, if not led, at least con- 
firmed me in my errors, for a time. How he will answer to 
the charge of having joined with others, as it were, to make 
game of me, I wait patiently to see/' 

** Of this whim, if it is one,” said Natalia, ** I havis little 
reason to complain : of all the family I answered best with it 
Indeed I see not how Lothario could have got a finer breed- 
ing : but for my sister, the Countess, some other treatment 
might have suited better ; perhaps they should have studied 
to infuse more earnestness and strength into her nature. As 
to brother Friedrich, what is to become of him cannot be con- 
jectured : he will fall a sacrifice, I fear, to this experiment in 
pedagogy.” 

“You have another brother, then ?” cried Wilhelm. 

“Yes,” replied Natalia ; “and a light merry youth he is ; 
and as they have not hindered him from roai^ing up and down 
the world, I know not what the wild dissipated boy will turn 
to. It is a great while since I saw him. The only thing 
which calms my fears is, that the Abbd, and the whole society 
about my brother, arc receiving constant notice where he is 
and what he docs.” 

Wilhelm was about to ask Natalia her opinion more pre- 
cisely on the Abb<5’s paradoxes, as well as to solicit informa- 
tion about that mysterious society ; but the Physician entering 
changed their conversation. After the first compliments of 
welcome, he began to speak of Mignon. 

Natalia then took Felix by the hand, saying she would 
lead the child to Mignon, and prepare her for the entrance of 
her friend. 

The Doctor, now alone with Wilhelm, thus proceeded ; “I 
have wondrous things to tell you ; such as you are not antici- 
pating, Natalia has retired, that we might speak with greater 
liberty of certain matters, which, although I first learned them 
by her means, her presence would prevent us from discussing 
freely. The strange temper of the child seems to consist 
almost exclusively of deep longing ; the desire of revisiting 
her native land, and the desire for you, my friend, are, I might 
almost say, the only earthly things about her. Both these 
feelings do but grasp tov^ards an immeasurable distance, both 
objects lie before her unattainable. The neighbourhood of 
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Mian seems to be her home : m very early childhood she was 
kidnapped from her parents by a company of rope-danc 'rs. 

. A more distinct account we cannot get from her, paftly le- 
I cause she was then too young to recollect the names of iren 
and places ; but especially because sht has made' an oath to 
tell no living mortal her abode and parentage. For the stroll- 
ing party, who came up with her when she had#lost her way, 
and to whom she so accurately described her dwelling, with 
auch piercing entreaties to conduct her home, but carried her 
along with them the faster ; and at night in their quarters, 
when they thought the child was sleeping, joked about their 
precious capture, declaring she would never find the way home 
again. On this, a horrid desperation fell upon the miserable 
creature ; but at last the Holy Virgin rose before her eyes, 
and promised that she would assist her. The child then swore 
within herself a sacred oath, that she would henceforth trust 
no human’ creatur^ would disclose her history to no one, but 
live and die in hope of immediate aid from Heaven. Even 
this, which I am telling you, Natalia did not learn expressly 
from her ; but gathered it from detached expressions, songs 
and childlike inadvertencies, betraying what they meant to 
hide.” 

Wilhelm called to memory many a song and w'ord of this 
dear child, which he could now explain. He earnestly re- 
quested the Phyi^cian to keep from him none of the confes- 
sions or mysterious poetry of this peculiar being. 

“Prepare yourself,” said the Physician, “for a strange 
confession; for a stoiy with which you, without remembering 
it, have much to do ; and which, as I greatly fear, has been 
decisive for the death and life of this good creature.” 

“ Let me hear,” said Wilhelm ; “ my impatience is un- 
bounded.” ^ 

“ Do you recollect a secret nightly visit from a female,” 
said the Doctor, “ after your appearance in the character of 
Hamlet ?” 

“Yes, I recollect it well,” cried Wilhelm blushing, “but 
I did not look to be reminded of it at the present moment.” 

“ Do you know who it was ?” 

“ I do not I You frighten me I Ift the name of Heaven, 
not Mignon surely ? Who was it ? Tfell me, pray.” 

“ I know it not myself.” 
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Not Mignon, then ?” 

“No, certainly not Mignon: but Mignon was intending 
at the time to glide in to you : and saw, with horror, from a 
corner where she lay concealed, a rival get before her.** 

“ A rival 1” cried our friend : ^ Speak on, you more and 
more confound me.’* 

“ Be thankful,” said the Doctor, “ that you can arrive at 
the result so soon through means of me. Natalia and I, with 
but a distant interest in the matter, had distress enough to 
undergo, before we could thus far discover the perplexed^ con- 
dition of the poor dear creature, whom we wished to help. 
By some wanton speeches of Philina and the other girls, by a 
certain song which she had heard Philina sing, the child’s 
attention had been roused ; she longed to pass a night beside 
the man she loved, without conceiving anything to be implied 
in this beyond a happy and confiding rest. A love for you, 
my friend, was already keen and powerful irx her little heart ; 
in your arms, the child had found repose from many a sorrow ; 
she now desired this happiness in all its fulness. At one time 
she proposed to ask you for it in a friendly manner ; but a 
secret horror always held her back. At last, that merry night 
and the excitement of abundant wine inspired her with the 
courage to attempt the adventure, and glide in to you on that 
occasion. Accordingly she ran before, to hide herself in your 
apartment, which was standing open ; but just when she had 
reached the top of the stairs, having heard a rustling, she con- 
cealed herself, and saw a female in a white dress slip into 
your chamber. You yourself arrived soon after, and she heard 
you push the large bolt. 

‘‘Mignon's agony was now unutterable: all the violent 
feelings of a passionate jealousy mingled themselves with the 
unacknowledged ionging of obscure desirC) and seized her half- 
developed nature with tremendous force. Her heart, which 
hitherto had beaten violently with eagerness and expectation, 
now at once began to falter and stop ; it pressed her bosom 
like a heap of lead ; she could not draw her breath, she knew 
not what to do ; she heard the sound of the old man’s harp, 
hastened to the garret where he was, and passed the night at 
his feet in horrible convulsions.” 

The Physician paused a moment ; then, as Wilhelm still 
kept silence, he proceeded : “ Natalia told me, nothing in her 
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life had so alarmed and touched her as the state of Mignon 
while relating this: indeed, our noble friend accused hr •'self 
of cruelty in having, by her questions and managemen^t^drawn 
this confession from her, and renewed by recollection die vio- 
lent sorrows of the poor litfle girl. 

***The dear creature,’ said Natalia, ‘had scarcely come 
so far with her recital, or rather with her answets to my ques- 
tions, when she sank all at once before me on the ground, and 
with her hand on her bosom piteously moaned that the pain of 
that excruciating night was come back. She twisted herself 
like a worm upon the floor ; and I had to summon all my 
composure, that I might remember and apply such means of 
remedy for mind and body as were known to me.* ** 

“ It is a painful predicament you put me in,” cried Wil- 
helm, “by impressing me so vividly with the feeling of my 
manifold injustice towards this unhappy and beloved being, at 
the very moment when I am again to meet her. If she is to 
see me, why do you deprive me of the courage to appear with 
freedom ? And shall I confess it to you ? Since her mind is 
so affected, I perceive not how my presence can be advantage- 
ous to her. If you, as a Physician, are persuaded that this 
double longing has so undermined her being as to threaten 
death, why should I renew her sorrows by my presence, and 
perhaps accelerate her end ?” 

“My friend,’* replied the Doctor, “where we cannot cure, 
it is our duty to alleviate ; and how much the presence of a 
loved object tends to take from the imagination its destructive 
power, how it changes an impetuous longing to a peaceful look- 
ing, 1 could prove by the most convincing instances. JEvery- 
thing in measure and with purpose I For, in other cases, this 
same presence may rekindle an affection nigh extinguished. 
But do you go and ste the child ; behave to her with kindness, 
and let us wait the consequence.” 

Natalia, at this moment coming back, bade Wilhelm fol- 
low her to Mignon. “ She appears to feel quite happy with 
the boy,” observed Natalia, “and I hope she will receive our 
friend with mildness.” Wilhelm followed, not without reluct- 
ance : he was deeply moved by what he had been hearing ; he 
feared a stormy scene of passion. It* was altogether the re- 
verse that happened on his entrance. * 

Mignon, dressed in long white women’s-clothes, with her 
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brown copious hair partly knotted, partly clustering out in 
locks, was sitting with the boy Felix on her lap, and pressing 
him a<tainst her heart. She looked like a departed spirit, he like 
life itself : it seemed as if Heaven and Earth were clasping 
one another. She held out her hand to Wilhelm with a smile, 
and said : “I thank thee for bringing back the child to me : 
they had takcfti him away, I know not how, and since then I 
could not live. So long as my heart needs anything on earth, 
thy Felix shall fill up the void.” 

The quietness, which Mignon had displayed on meeting 
with her friend, produced no little satisfaction in the party. 
The Doctor signified that Wilhelm should go frequently and 
see her ,* that in body as in mind she should be kept as equa- 
ble as possible. He himself departed, promising to return 
soon. 

Wilhelm could now observe Natalia in her own circle : 
one would have desired nothing better than^to live beside her. 
Her presence had the purest influence on the girls, and young 
ladies of various ages, who resided with her in the house, or 
came to pay her visits from the neighbourhood. 

** The progress of your life,” said Wilhelm once to her, 
“ must always have been very even ; your aunt’s delineation of 
you in your childhood seems, if I mistake not, still to fit. It 
is easy to see, that you never were entangled in your path. 
You have never been compelled to retrograde.” 

“ This I owe to my uncle and the Abbd,” said Natalia, 
“who so well discriminated my prevailing turn of mind. From 
my youth upwards, I can recollect no livelier feeling than that 
1 was -constantly observing people’s wants, and had an irre- 
sistible desire to make them up. The child that had not 
learned to stand on its feet, the old man that could no longer 
stand on his ; the longing of a rich family for children, the 
inability of a poor one to maintain their children ; each silent 
wish for some particular species of employment, the impulse 
towards any talent, the natural gifts for many little necessary 
arts of life, were sure to strike me : my eye seemed formed by 
nature for detecting them. I saw such things, where no one 
had directed my attention ; I seemed born for seeing them 
alone. The charms of inanimate nature, to which so many 
persons are exceedingly susceptible, had no effect upon me; 
the charms of art, if possible, had less. My most delightful 
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occupation was and is, when a deficiency, a want appeared 
before me anywhere, to set about devising a supply, a remedy, 
a help for it. 

“ If I saw a poor creature in rags, the superfluous clothes 
I Had noticed hanging in the wardrobes of my friends immedi- 
ately occurred to me ; if I saw children wasting ior want of 
care, I was sure to recollect some lady I had iound oppressed 
with tedium amid riches and conveniences; if I saw too many 
persons crammed into a narrow space, I thought they should 
be lodged in the spacious chambers of palaces and vacant 
houses. This mode of \ icwing things was altogether natural, 
without the least reflection ; so that in my childhood I often 
made the strangest work of it, and more than once embarrassed 
people by my singular proposals. Another of my peculiarities 
was this, I did not learn till late, and after many efforts, to con- 
sider money ac a means of satisfying wants : my benefits were 
all distributed injcind, and my simplicity, I know, was frequently 
the cause of laughter. None out the Abb^ seemed to under- 
stand me ; he met me everywhere ; he made me acquainted 
with myself, with these wishes, these tendencies, and taught 
me how to satisfy them suitably.’* 

**Do you then,” said Wilhelm, *Mn the education of your 
little female world employ the method of these extraordinary 
men ? Do you too leave every mind to form itself? Do you 
too leave your firls to search and wander, to pursue delusions, 
happily to reach the goal, or miserably lose themselves in 
error ?" 

“ No r* replied Natalia : “ such treatment as that would 
altogether contradict my notions. To my mind, he who does 
not help us at the needful moment, never helps ; he who does 
not counsel at the needful moment, never counsels. I also 
reckon it essential that we lay down and continually impress on 
children certain laws, to operate as a kind of hold in liie. Nay, 

I could almost venture to assert that it is better to be wrong by 
rule, than to be wrong with nothing but the fitful caprices of 
our disposition to impel us hither and thither : and in my way 
of viewing men, there always seems to be a void in their nature, 
which cannot be filled up, except by some decisive and dis- 
tinctly settled law.” * 

Your manner of proceeding, th^n,” said Wilhelm, “ is en* 
tirdy different irom the manner of our friends ?” 
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••Yes,” replied Natalia: “and you may see the uneseampled 
tolerance of these men, from the fact, that they nowise disturb 
me in my practice ; but leave me on my own path, simply be- 
cause it is my own, and even assist me in everything that I re* 
quire of them.” ^ 

A more minute description of Natalia’s plans in managing 
her children wp reserve for some other opportunity. 

Mignon often asked to be of their society ; and this they 
granted her with greater readiness, as she appeared to be again 
accustoming herself to Wilhelm, to be opening her heart tohim, 
and in general to have become more cheerful and contented 
with existence. In walking, being easily fatigued, she liked to 
hang upon his arm. “ Mignon,’* she would say, “ now climbs 
and bounds no more ; yet she still longs to mount the summit 
of the hills, to skip from house to house, from tree to tree. 
How enviable are the birds ; and then so prettily and socially 
they build their nests too 1” r 

Ere long it became habitual for her to invite her friend, 
more than once every day, into the garden. When Wilhelm 
was engaged or absent, Felix bad to take his place ; and if poor 
Mignon seemed at times quite loosened from the earth, there 
were other moments when she would again hold fast to father 
and son, and seem to dread a separation from them more than 
anything beside. 

Natalia wore a thoughtful look. “ We ml;ant,” said she, 
“ to open her tender little heart, by sending for you hither. I 
know not whether we did prudently,” She stopped, and seemed 
expecting Wilhelm to say something. To him also it occurred 
that by his marriage with Theresa, Mignon, in the present cir- 
cumstances, would be fearfully offended : but in his uncertainty, 
he did not venture mentioning his project ; he had no suspicion 
that Natalia knew of it. „ 

As little could he talk with freedom, when his noble friend 
began to speak about her sister; to praise her good qualities, 
and to lament her hapless situation. He felt exceedingly em- 
barrassed when Natalia told him he would shortly see the 
Countess here. “Her husband,” said she, “ has now no object 
but replacing Zinzendorf in the Community ; and by insight 
and activity supporting and extending that establishment. He 
is coming with his wife, to take a sort of leave ; he thei^ur- 
poses visiting the various spots where the Community haviefset* 
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lied* They appear to treat him as he wishes : and I should not 
wondel^it in order to be altogether like his predecess he 
ventured, with my sister, on a voyage to America fefor biing 
already well-nigh convinced that a little more would maice a 
saint of him, the wish to superadd ihe dignity of martyrdom 
has probably enough often flitted through his mind.** 


Chapter IV. 

They had often spokcfii of Theresa, often mentioned her in 
passing ; and Wilhelm almost every time was minded to con- 
fess that he had offered her his heart and hand. A certain feel- 
ing, which he was not able to explain, restrained him ; he paused 
and wavered, till at length Natalia, with the heavenly modest 
cheerful smile she often wore, said to him : “ It seems, then, I at 
last must breaks ilence, and force myself into your confidence ! 
Why, my friend, do you keep secret from me an affair of such 
importance to yourself, and so closely touching my concerns ? 
You have made my friend the offer of your hand: I do not mix 
uncalled in the transaction : here are my credentials ; here is 
the letter which she writes to you, which she sends you through 
my hands.'* 

** A letter from Theresa 1” cried he. 

** Yes, meiif herr ! Your destiny is settled ; you are happy. 
Let me congratulate my friend and you on your good fortune.” 

Wilhelm spoke not, but gazed out before him. Natalia 
looked at him; she saw that he was pale. “ Your joy is strong,” 
continued she ; •* it takes the form of terror, it deprives you of 
the power to speak. My participation is not the less cordial 
that I show it you in words. I hope you will be grateful: for 
I may say, my infkience on the decision of your bride has not 
been small : she asked me for advice ; and as it happened, by 
a singular coincidence, that you were here just then, I was en- 
abledSo destroy the few scruples she still entertained. Our 
messages went swiftly to and fro : here is her determination ; 
here is the conclusion of the treaty 1 And now you shall read 
her other letters, you shall have a free clear look into the fair 
heart of your Theresa.” 

Wilhelm opened the letter, which'she handed him unsealed. 
It contmned these friendly words 
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•• I am yours, as I am and as you know me. I gall you 
mine, as you are and as I know you. What in ourselves, what 
in our connexion wedlock changes, we shall study to adjust, by 
reason, cheerfulness and mutual goodwill. As it is no passion, 
but trust and inclination for each other that is leading us to- 
gether, we run less risk than thousands of others. You will 
forgive me, wilhyou not, if I still think often and kindly of my 
former friend ; in return, I will press your Felix to my heart, as 
if I were his mother. If you choose to share my little mansion 
straightway, we are lord and master there, and in the mean 
while the purchase of your land might be concluded. I could 
wish that no new arrangements were made in it without me. 
I could wish at once to prove that I deserve the confidence 
which you repose in me. Adieu, dear, dear Friend I Beloved 
Bridegroom, honoured Husband ! Theresa clasps you to her 
breast with hope and joy. My friend will tell you more, will 
tell you all.’’ » 

Wilhelm, to whose mind this sheet recalled the image of 
Theresa with the liveliest distinctness, had now recovered his 
composure. While reading, thoughts had rapidly alternated 
within his soul. With terror, he discovered in his heart the 
most vivid traces of an inclination to Natalia: he blamed him- 
self, declaring every thought of that description to be madness ; 
he represented to himself Theresa in her whole perfection ; he 
again perused the letter, he grew cheerful, or rkther he so far 
regained his self-possession that he could appear cheerful. Na- 
talia handed him the letters which had passed between Theresa 
and herself ; out of Theresa’s we propose extracting one or two 
passages. 

After delineating her bridegroom in her own peculiar way, 
Theresa thus proceeded : 

“ Such is the notion I have formed ofithe man who now 
offers me his hand. What he thinks of himself thou shalt see 
by and by, in the papers he has sent me, where he altogether 
candidly draws his own portrait ; I feel persuaded that#shall 
be happy with him.” 


As to rank, thou knowest my ideas on this point long ago. 
Some people look on disagreement of external circumstances as 
a fearful thing, and cannot remedy it. I wish not to persuade 
any one, I wish to act^ according to my own persuasion. I 
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mean not to set others an example, nor do I act with< at ex- 
ample. It is interior disagreements only that frighten le i a 
frame that does not fit what it is meant to hold ; inuch pon^ 
and little real enjoyment; wealth ind avarice, nobility and 
rudeness, youth and pe(fantry, poverty and ceremonies, — these 
are the things which^ould annihilate me, however it may please 
the world to stamp and rate them.” • 


“ If I hope that we shall suit each other, the hope is chiefly 
founded upon this, th?t he resembles thee, my dear Natalia, 
thee, whom I so highly prize and reverence. Yes, he has thy 
noble searching and striving for the Better, whereby we of our- 
selves produce the Good which we suppose we find. How often 
have I blamed thee, not in silence, for treating this or that per- 
son, for acting in this or that case, otherwise than I should have 
done i and yet#in general the issue showed that thou wert right. 

* When we take people,’ thou wouldst say, ‘ merely as they are, 
we make them worse; when we treat them as if they were what 
they should be, we improve them as far as they can be im- 
proved.’ To see or to act thus, I know full well is not for me. 
Skill, order, discipline, direction, that is my affair. I always 
recollect what Jarno said: ‘Theresa trains her pupils, Natalia 
forms them,’ Nay once he went so far as to assert that of the 
three fair qualities, faith, love and hope, I was entirely desti- 
tute, ‘Instead of faith, said he, ‘she has penetration, instead 
of love she has steadfastness, instead of hope she has trust.’ 
Indeed I will confess that till I knew thee, I knew nothing 
higher in the world than dearness and prudence : it was thy 
presence only that persuaded, animated, conquered me ; to thy 
fair lofty soul I willingly give place. My friend too I honour 
on the same principle ; the description of his life is a perpetual 
seeking without finding ; not empty seeking, but wondrous ge- 
nerous seeking ; he fancies others may give him what can pro- 
cee^prom himself alone. So, love, the clearness ol my vision 
has not injured me, on this occasion, more than others : I know 
my husband better than he knows himself, and I value him the 
more. I see him, yet I see not over him ; all my skill will not 
enable me to judge of what he can Accomplish. When I think 
of him, his image always blends ittelf with thine : I know not 
how I have deserved to belong to two such persons. But 1 will 
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deserve it, by endeavouring to do my duty, by fulfilling what is 
looked for from me." 


“ If I recollect Lothario ? Vividly and daily. In the com- 
pany which in thought surrounds me, cannot want him for a 
moment. O, what a pity for this noble character, related by 
an error of his youth to me, that nature has related him to 
thee ! A being such as thou, in truth, were worthier of him than 
I. To thee I could, I would surrender him. Let us be to him 
all we can, till he find a proper wife ; and then too let us be, 
let us abide together." 

“ But what shall we say to our friends ?" began Natalia.— 
“ Your brother does not know of it ?” — “ Not a hint; your peo- 
ple know as little : we women have, on this occasion, managed 
the affair ourselves. Lydia had put some whims into Theresa’s 
head concerning Jarno and the Abb^. There aje certain plans 
and secret combinations, with tlie general scheme of which I 
am acquainted, and into which I never thought of penetrating 
farther. With regard to these, Theresa has, through Lydia, 
taken up some shadow of suspicion: so in this decisive step she 
would not suffer any one but me to influence her. With my 
brother it had been already settled, that they should merely 
announce their marriages to one another, not giving or asking 
counsel on the subject.” • 

Natalia wrote a letter to her brother; she invited Wilhelm 
to subjoin a word or two, Theresa having so desired it. They 
were just about to seal, when Jarno unexpectedly sent up his 
name. His reception was of course as kind as possible ; he 
wore a sportful merry air ; he could not long forbear to tell 
his errand. “ I am come," said he, ‘*to give you very curious 
and very pleasing tidings : they concern Tli4jrresa. You have 
often blamed us, fair Natalia, for troubling our heads about so 
many things ; but now you see how good it is to have one's spies 
in every place. Guess, and let us see your skill for onc^fjk 

The self-complacency with which he spoke these woros; the 
roguish mien with which he looked at Wilhelm and Natalia, 
persuaded both of them that he had found their secret. Nata- 
lia answered smiling : “Wefare far more skilful than you think; 
before we even heard your liddle, we had put the answer to it 
down in black and white." 
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With these words, she handed him the letter to Lothario ,* 
satisfied at having met, in this way, the little triumph 1 sur^ 
prise he had meant for them. Jarno took the sheelp^ith 3om0 
astonishment : ran it quickly over ; started ; let it drop from 
his hands, and stared at*both his friend® with an ex|>ression of 
amazement, nay of tright, which on his countenance was rare. 
He spoke no word. • 

Wilhelm and Natalia were not a little struck ; Jarno stept 
up and down the room. “ What shall I say ?” cried he : “ Or 
shall I say it at all ? But it must come out ; the perplexity is 
not to be avoided. So secret for secret ; surprise against sur- 
prise I Theresa is not the daughter of her reputed mother I The 
hinderance is removed : I came to ask you to prepare her for 
a marriage with Lothario.” 

Jarno saw the shock which he had given his friends ; they 
cast their eyes upon the ground. “ The present case,” said he, 
is one of tho%e which are worse to bear in company. What 
each has to consider in it, he considers best in solitude : I at 
least require an hotor of leave.” He hastened to the garden ; 
Wilhelm followed him mechanically, yet without approaching 
near. 

At the end of an hour, they were again assembled. Wil 
helm opened the conversation: “ Formerly,” said he, “ while 1 
was living without plan or object, in a state of carelessness, or 
I may say oflevity, friendship, love, affection, trust came to- 
wards me with open arms, they pressed themselves upon me ; 
but now when I am serious, destiny appears to take another 
course with me. This resolution, of soliciting Theresa’s hand, 
is probably the first that has proceeded altogether from myself. 

I laid my plan t-onsidcrately ; my reason fully joined in it ; by 
the consent of that noble maiden all my hopes w^ere crowmed. 
But now the strangest fate puts back my outstretched hand ; 
Theresa reaches hers to me, but from afar, as in a dream ; I 
cannot grasp it ; and the lovely image leaves me forever. So 
fare|||||||^e well, thou lovely image ! and all ye images of richest 
happiness thit gathered round it I” 

He was silent for a moment, looking out before him : Jarno 
was about to speak. ** Let me have another word,” cried Wil- 
helm, “for the lot is drawing which^is to decide the destiny of 
all my life. At this moment I am ilidcd and confirmed by the 
impression which Lothario’s presence made upon me at the 
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first g^ance» and which has ever since continued with tne. That 
man well merits every sort of friendship and affection ; and 
without sacrifices friendship cannot be imagined. For his sake, 
it was easy for me to delude a hapless girl ; for his sake it 
shall he possible for me to give away the worthiest bride. Re- 
turn, relate the strange occurrence to him, and tell him what 1 
am prepared for.” 

In emergencies like this,” said Jarno, I hold that every- 
thing is done, if one do nothing rashly. Let us take no step 
till Lothario has agreed to it. I will go to him : wait patiently 
for my return, or for his letter.” 

He rode away ; and left his friends in great disquiet. They 
had time to reconsider these events, to think of them maturely. 
It now first occurred to them, that they had taken Jarno’s state- 
ment simply by itself, and without inquiring into any of the cir- 
cumstances. Wilhelm was not altogether free from doubts ; 
but next day, their astonishment, nay their bewi][derment, arose 
still higher, when a messenger arriving from Theresa, brought 
the following letter to Natalia. 

“ Strange as it may seem, after all the letters I have sent, I 
am obliged to send another, begging that thou wouldst dispatch 
my bridegroom to me instantly. He shall be my husband, 
what plans soever they may lay to rob me of him. Give him 
the enclosed letter ; only not before witnesses, whoever they may 
be I” 

The enclosed letter was as follows ; “ What opinion will 
you form of your Theresa, when you see her all at once insist- 
ing passionately on a union which calm reason alone appeared 
to have appointed ? Let nothing hinder you from setting out 
the moment you have read this letter. Come, my dear, dear 
friend ; now three times dearer, since they are attempting to 
deprive me of you.” 

“What is to be done?” cried Wilhelm, after he had read 
the letter. 

“ In no case that I remember,” said Natalia, after re- 
flection, “ have my heart and judgment been so dumb afln the 
present one : what to do or to advise I know not.” 

“Can it be,” cried Wilhelm vehemently, “that Lothario 
does not know of it ; or if <he does, that he is but like us, the 
sport of hidden plans ? Has Jarno, when he saw our letter, de- 
vised that fable on the spot ? Would he have told us something 
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di^rent, if we had not been- so precipitate ? What can they 
mean ? What intentions can they have ? What plan can '^"heresa 
mean? Yes, it must be owned, Lothario is begirt with secret 
influences and combinations : I mys^ f have found that they 
are active, that they take^a certain charge of the proceedings, 
of the destiny of several people, and contrive to guide them. 
The ulterior objects of these mysteries I kno^ not ,* but their 
nearest purpose, that of snatching my Theresa from me, I per- 
ceive but too distinctly. On the one hand, this prospect of 
Lothario’s happiness which they exhibit to me may be but a 
hollow show ; on the othc’- hani I see my dear, my honoured 
bride inviting me to* her affection. What shall I do ? What 
shall I forbear ? ’ 

”A little patience I” said Natalia; “a little time for 
thought I In these singular perplexities, I know but this, that 
what can never be recalled should not be done in haste. To 
a fable, to an artful plan we have steadfastness and prudence to 
oppose : whether Jarno has b* cm speaking true or false must 
soon appear. If my brother has actually hopes of a con- 
nexion with Theresa, it were hard to cut him off forever from 
that prospect, at the moment when it seems so kindly inviting 
him. Let us wait at least till wc discover whciher he himself 
knows anything of it, whether he believes and liopes.” 

These prudent counsels were confirmed by a letter from 
Lothario. “ lodo not send Jarno,” he wrote: “a line from 
my hand is more to thee than the minytcst narrative in the 
mouth of a messenger. I am certain, Theresa is not the 
daughter of her reputed mother : and I cannot renounce hope 
of being hers, ti^l she too is persuaded, and can then decide 
between my friend and me with calm consideration. Let him 
not leave thee, I entreat it ! The happiness, the life of a bro- 
ther is at stake. I promise thee, this uncertainty shall not be 
long.” 

“You see how the matter stands,” said she to Wilhelm 
with ^j^riendly air; “give me your word of honour that you 
will leave the house 1” 

“ I give it!” cried he, stretching out his hand; “ I will not 
leave this house against your will. I thank Heaven, and my 
better Genius, that on this occasion I am led, and led by 
you.” * 

Natalia wrote Theresa an account of everything; declaring 
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tliat would not let her friend away. She sent Lo^atlo^ 
letter also. 

Theresa answered: ** I wonder not a little that Lothario is 
himself convinced : to his sister he would not feign to this ex- 
tent. I am vexed, greatly vexed. It ischetter that I say no more. 
But I will come to thee, so soon as I have got poor Lydia settled : 
they are treating her cruelly. I fear we are all betrayed, and 
shall be so betrayed that we shall never reach the truth. If my 
friend were of my opinion, he would give thee the slip after all, 
and throw himself into the arms of his Theresa, whom none 
shall take away from him. But I, as I dread, shall lose him, 
and not refgain Lothario. From the latter they are taking Lydia, 
by showing him afar off the prospect of obtaining me. 1 will say 
no more : the entanglement will grow still deeper. Whether, in 
the mean time, these beautiful relations to each other may not 
be so pushed aside, so undermined and broken down, that when 
the darkness passes off, the mischief shall no Jonger admit of 
remedy, time will show. If my friend do not tear himself away, 
in a few days I myself will come and seek him out beside thee, 
and hold him fast. Thou marvelest how this passion can have 
gained the mastery of thy Theresa. It is no passion, but con- 
viction ; it is a belief that since Lothario can never be mine, 
this new friend will make me happy. Tell him so, in the name of 
the little boy that sat with him underneath the oak, and thanked 
him for his sympathy. Tell it him in the name of Theresa, who 
met his offers with a hearty openness. My first dream of living 
with Lothario has wandered far away from my soul ; the dream 
of living with my other friend is yet wholly present to me. Do 
they hold me so light, as to think that it were easy to exchange 
the former with the latter?’* 

I depend on you,” said Natalia to Wilhelm, handing him- 
the letter : " you will not leave me. Consider that the comfort 
of my life is in your hands. My being is so intimately bound 
and interwoven with my brother’s, that he feels no sorrow which 
I do not feel, no joy which does not likewise gladden me^ip^ay, 
I may truly say, through him alone I have experienced that the 
heart can be affected and exalted ; that in the world there may 
be joy, love and an emotion which contents the soul beyond its 
utmost want.” ' 

She stopped; Wilhelnf took her hand, and cried : “ O con- 
tinue! This is the time for a true mutual disclosure oL our 
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thougiits : it tiever was more necessary for us to be well ac- 
quainted with each other.” 

‘‘Yes, my friend!” said she, smiling, with herguict, S(ftt 
indescribable dignity; "perhaps it is rr;t out of seasson, if I tell 
you that the whole of what so many books, of what the world 
holds up to us and names love, has always seemed to me a 
fable.” 

" You have never loved ?” cried Wilhelm. 

" Never, or always !” said Natalia. 


Chapter V. 

During this conversation, they kept walking up and down 
the garden, and Natalia gathered various flowers of singular 
forms, entirely unknown to Wilhelm, who began to ask their 
names, and occujjy himself about them. 

“You know not,” said Natalia, “for whom 1 have been 
plucking these.? 1 intend them for my uncle, whom we are to 
visit. The sun is shining even now so bright on the Hall ol the 
Past, I must lead you in, this moment ; and I never go to it, 
without a few of the flowers which my uncle liked particularly, 
in my hand. He was a peculiar man, susceptible of very strange 
impressions. For certain plants and animals, for certain neigh- 
bourhoods aftd jiiersons, nay for certain sorts of minerals, he had 
an especial love, which he was rarely able to explain. ‘ Had I 
not,’ he would often say, ‘from youth, withstood myself, and 
striven to form my judgment upon wide .and general principles, 
I had been the narrowest and most intolerable person living. 
For nothing can be more intolerable th.T.n circumscribed pecu- 
liarity, in one from whom a pure and suitable activity might be 
required.’ And yet he was obliged to confess, that life and 
breath would almost leave him, if he did not now and then in- 
dulge himself, not from time to lime allow himself a brief and 
passio^jpe enjoyment of what he could not always praise and 
justify, * It is not my fault,’ said he, ‘if I have not brought my 
inclinations and my reason into perfect harmony.’ On such 
occasions he would joke with me, and say: ' Natalia may be 
looked upon as happy while she lives :»her nature asks nothing 
which the world does not wish and use.’ ” 

So speaking, they arrived again at the house. Natalia led 
/OL. II. q 
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him through a spacious passage, to a door, before which lay two 
granite Sphinxes. The door itself was in the Egyptian fashion, 
somewhat narrower above than below ; and its brazen leaves 
prepared one for a serious or even a gloomy feeling. Wilhelm 
was in consequence agreeably surprised, when his expectation 
issued in a sentiment of pure cheerful serenity, as he entered a 
hall, where arteand life took away all recollection of death and 
the grave. In the walls all round, a series of proportionable 
arches had been hollowed out, and large sarcophaguses stood in 
them: among the pillars in the intervals between them, smaller 
openings might be seen, adorned with urns and similar vessels. 
The remaining spaces of the walls and vaulted roof were regu- 
larly divided ; and bet\veen bright and variegated borders, within 
garlands and other ornaments, a multitude of cheerful and sig- 
nificant figures had been painted, upon grounds of different 
sizes. The body of the edifice was covered with that fine yellow 
marble, which passes into reddish ; clear blue stripes of a che- 
mical substance happily imitating lapis-lazuli, while they satis- 
fied the eye with contrast, gave unity and combination to the 
whole. All this pomp and decoration showed itself in the chastest 
architectural forms: and thus eveiy one who entered felt as if 
exalted above himself, while the cooperating products of art, 
for the first time, taught him what man is and what he may 
become. 

Opposite the door, on a stately sarcophagus, lay a marble 
figure of a noble-looking man, reclined upon a pillow. He held 
a roll before him ; and seemed to look at it with still attention. 
It was placed so that you could read with ease the words which 
stood there : Think oflivins^, 

Natalia took away a withered bunch of flowers, and laid the 
fresh one down before the figure of her uncle. For it was her 
uncle whom the marble represented : Wilhel.m thought he recog- 
nised the features of the venerable gentleman, whom he had seen, 
when lying wounded in the green of the forest. “ Here he and I 
passed many an hour,” said Natalia, “ while the hall wa^getting 
ready. In his latter years, he had gathered several skilful artists 
round him ; and his chief delight was to invent or superintend 
the drawings and cartoons for these pictures.” 

Wilhelm could not satisfy himself with looking at the objects 
which surrounded him. What a life,” exclaimed he, in this 
Hall of the Past t One might with equal justice name it Hall 
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of the Present and the Future. Such all were, such all vill be. 
There is nothing transitory but the individual who looks .tand 
enjoys it. Here, this figure of the mother pressii^ her inf int to 
her bosom will survive many genej itions of happy mothers. 
Centuries hence, perhaps some father will .ake pleasure in con- 
templating this bearded man, who has laid aside his seriousness, 
and is playing with his son. Thus shainefai c J ^vill the bride sit 
for ages, and amid her silent wishes, need that she be comforted, 
that she be spoken to ; thus impatient will the bridegroom listen 
on the threshold whether he may enter. ’ 

The figures Wilhelui was surveying with such rapture were 
of almost boundless number and variety. From the first jocund 
impulse of the child, merely to employ its every limb in spoit, 
up to the peaceful sequestered earnestne:>s of the sag^, you 
might, in fair and livi ig order, see delineated how man pos- 
sesses no capacity or tendency without employing and enjoying 
it. From the first soft conscious feeling, when the maiden 
lingers in pulling up her pitcher, and looks with satisfaction at 
her image in the clear lountain, to those high solemnities when 
kings and nations invoke the Gods at the altar to witness their 
alliances, all was depicted, all was forcible and (liII of meaning. 

It was a world, il was a heaven, that in this abode sur 
rounded the spectator; and beside the thoughts which those 
polished forms suggested, beside the feelings they awoke, there 
still seemed sorHething fartlier to be present, something by which 
the whole man felt himself laid hold of. Wilhelm too observed 
this, though unable to account lor it. “What is this,” ex- 
claimed he, “which, independently ol all signification, without 
any sympathy that human incidents and fortunes may inspire 
us with, acts on me so strongly and so gracefuiiv ? It speaks 
to me from the whole, it speaks from fwery part ; though I have 
not fully understood the former, though 1 do not specially apply 
the latter to myself! What enchantment breathes from these 
surfaces, these lines, these heights and breadths, these masses 
and cojours ! What is it that makes these figures so delightful, 
even when slightly viewed, and merely in the light of decora- 
tions? Yes, I feel it: one might tarry here, might rest, might 
view the whole, and be happy ; and yet feel and think some- 
thing altogether different from aught iphat stood before his eyes.” 

And certainly if we were able to* describe how happily the 
whole was subdivided, how everything determined by its place, 
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by combination or by contrast, by uniformity or by variety, ap^ 
peared exactly as it should have done, producing an effect as 
perfect as distinct, we should transport the reader to a scene, 
from which he would not be in haste to stir. 

Four large marble candelabra fose in the corners of the 
hall ; four smaller ones were in the midst of it, around a very 
beautifully worjeed sarcophagus, which, judging from its size, 
might once have held a young person of middle stature. 

Natalia paused beside this monument ; she laid her hand 
upon it as she said ; “ My worthy uncle had a great attachment 
to this fine antique. ‘ It is not,’ he would often say, ‘the first 
blossoms alone that drop ; such, you can keep above in these 
little spaces ; but fruits also, which, hanging on their twigs, 
long give us the fairest hope, whilst a secret worm is preparing 
their too early ripeness and their quick decay.’ I fear," con- 
tinued she, “ his words have been prophetic of that dear little 
girl, who seems withdrawing gradually froift our cares, and 
bending to this peaceful dwelling." 

As they were about to go, Natalia stopped and said : “There 
is something still which merits your attention. Observe these 
half-round openings aloft on both sides. Here the choir can 
stand concealed while singing ; these iron ornaments below the 
cornice serve for fastening-on the tapestry, which, by order of 
my uncle, must be hung round at every burial. Music, par- 
ticularly song, was a pleasure he could not live without : and it 
was one of his peculiarities that he wished the singer not to be 
in view. ‘ In this respect,’ he would say, ‘ they spoil us at the 
theatre ; the music there is, as it were, subservient to the eye ; 
it accompanies movements, not emotions. In oratorios and 
concerts, the form of the musician constantly disturbs us : true 
music is intended for the ear alone ; a fine voice is the most 
universal thing that can be figured ; and while the narrow in- 
dividual that uses it presents himself before the eye, he cannot 
fail to trouble the effect of that pure universality. The person 
whom I am to speak with, I must see, because it is a solitary 
man, whose form and character gives worth or worthlessness 
to what he says : but, on the other hand, whoever sings to me 
must be invisible ; his foim must not confuse me, or corrupt 
my judgment. Here, it is but one human organ speaking to 
another ; it is not spirit i»peaking to spirit, not a thousandfold 
world to the eye, not a heaven to the man.* On the same prin- 
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ciples, in respect of instrumental music, he required th *■ the 
orchestra should as much as possible be hid ; because br the 
mechanical exertions, by the mean and awkward gestures of 
the performers, our feelings are so much dispersed and per- 
plexed, Accordingly he Always used to shut his eyes while 
hearing music ; thereby to concentrate his whole being on the 
single pure enjoyment of the ear.’* t 

They were about to leave the Hall, when they heard the 
children running hastily along the passage, and Felix crying: 
“ No. I ! No, I !" 

Mignon rushed in at the open door : she was foremost, but 
out of breath, and could not speak a word. Felix, still some 
distance, shouted out: “ Mamma Theresa is come 1” The chil- 
dren had run a race, as it seemed, to bring the news. Mignon 
was lying in Natalia’s arms, her heart was beating fiercely. 

** Naugnty child,” said Natalia; “art thou not forbidden 
violent motions ? * See how th) heart is beating 1” 

“ Let it break 1” said Mignon with a deep sigh ; “ it has 
beat too long.” 

They had scarcely composed themselves from this surprise, 
this sort of consternation, when Theresa entered. She flew to 
Natalia ; clasped her and Mignon in her arms. Then turning 
round to Wilhelm, she looked at him with her clear eyes, and 
said ; “ Well, my friend, how is it with you ? You have not let 
them cheat you^” He made a step towards her : she sprang 
to him, and hung upon his neck. “ O my Theresa I” cried he. 

“ Aiy' friend, my love, my husband ! Yes, forever thine !” 
cried she, amid the warmest kisses. 

Felix pulled her by the gown, and cried : “Mamma Theresa, 
I am here too T* Natalia stood, and looked before her : Mignon 
on a sudden clapped her left hand on her heart ; and stretch- 
ing out the right awn violently, fell with a shriek at Natalia’s 
feet, as dead. 

The fright was great : no motion of the heart or pulse was 
to be traced. Wilhelm took her on his arm, and hastily carried 
her away ; the body hung lax over his shoulders. The presence 
of the Doctor was of small avail : he and the young Surgeon, 
whom we know already, strove in vain. The dear little crea- 
ture could not be recalled to life. * 

Natalia beckoned to Theresa: the* latter took her friend by 
the hand and led him from the room. He was dumb, not utter- 
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ing a word ; he durst not meet her eyes. He sat down with 
her upon the sofa, where he had first found Natalia. He thought 
with great rapidity along a series of fateful incidents, or rather 
he did not think, but let his soul be worked on by the thoughts 
which’ would not leave it. There arc moments in life, when 
past events, like winged shuttles, dart to and fro before us, and 
by their incessafit movements weave a web, which we ourselves, 
in a greater or less degree, have spun and put upon the loom. 
“My friend, my love!” said Theresa, breaking silence, as she 
took him by the hand : “ Let us stand together firmly in this 
hour, as wc perhaps sliall often have to do in similar hours. 
These are occurrences, which it takes two united hearts to suf- 
fer. Think, my friend, feel that thou art not alone ; show that 
thou lovest thy Theresa by imparting thy sorrows to her 1” She 
embraced him, and drew him softly to her bosom : he clasped 
her in his arms and pressed her strongly towards him. “ The 
poor child,” cried he, “used in mournful mom^ents to seek shel- 
ter and protection in my unstable bosom : let the stability of 
thine assist me in this heavy hour.” They held each other fast; 
he felt her heart beat against his breast ; but in his spirit all 
was desolate and void ; only the figures ofMignon and* Natalia 
flitted like shadows across the waste of his imagination. 

Natalia entered. “ Give us thy blessing !” cried Theresa : 
“ Let us, in this melancholy moment, be united before thee 1” 
Wilhelm had hid his face upon Theresa’s neclc : he was so far 
relieved that he could weep. He did not hear Natalia come ; 
he did not see her ; but at the sound of her voice his tears re- 
doubled. “What God has joined 1 will not part,” she answered, 
smiling ; “but to unite you is not in my power; nor am I grati- 
fied to see that sorrow and sympathy seem altogether to have 
banished from your hearts the recollection of my brother.” At 
these words, Wilhelm started from Theres^^’s arms. “Whither 
are you going ?” cried the ladies. “ Let me see the child,” said 
he, “whom I have killed ! Misfortune when we look upon it 
with our eyes is smaller than when our imagination sinks the 
evil down into the recesses of the soul. Let us view the de- 
parted angel ! Her serene countenance will say to us that it is 
well with her.” As his friends could not restrain the agitated 
youth, they followed hin\; but the worthy Doctor with the Sur- 
geon met them, and prevented them from coming near the 
dead. “ Keep away fi;om this mournful object,” said he ; “ and 
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allow me, so far as I am able, to give some continuance to these 
remains. On this dear and singular being I will n^ display 
the beautiful art not only of embalming bodies, but of^ctaining 
in them a look of life. As I foresaw her death, the preparations 
are already made ; with #hese helps I shall undoubtedly suc- 
ceed. Give me but a few days, and ask not to see the child 
again till I have brought her to the Hall of th(; Past.” 

The young Surgeon had in his hands that well-known case 
of instruments. “ From whom can he have got it Wilhelm 
asked the Doctor. “ I know it very well,” replied Natalia; “he 
has it from his father, who dressed your wounds when we found 
you in the forest.” 

“ Then I have not been mistaken I I recognised the band 
at once 1” cried Wilhelm. “ O get it for me ! It was this that 
first gave me any hint of my unknown benefactress. What weal 
and woe will such' a thing survive ! Beside how many sorrows 
has this band ah-eady been, and its threads still hold together 1 
How many men's last moments has it witnessed, and its colours 
are not yet faded I It was near me in one of the fairest hours 
of my existence, when I lay wounded on the ground, and your 
helpful form appeared before me, and the child whom we are 
now lamenting sat with its bloody hair, busied with the ten- 
derest care to save my life !” 

It was not long that our friends could converse about this 
sad occurrence ; that Theresa could inquire about the child, 
and the probable cause of its unexpected death : for strangers 
were announced ; v/ho, on making their appearance, proved to 
be well-known strangers. Lothario, Jarno and the Abbd en- 
tered. Natalia met her brother : among the rest, there was a 
momentary silence. Theresa, smiling on Lothario, said : “ You 
scarcely expected to find me here ; of course, it would not have 
been advisable that we should visit one another at the present 
time: however, after such an absence, take my cordial wel- 
come.” 

Lothario took her hand, and answered : “ If we are to suffer 
and renounce, it may as well take place in the presence of the 
object whom we love and wish for. I desire no influence on 
your determination ; my confidence in your heart, in your un- 
derstanding and clear sense, is stiH so great, that I willingly 
commit to your disposal my fate anS that of my friend.” 

The conversation turned immediately to general, nay we 
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may say, to trivial topics. The company soon separated into 
single pairs, for walking. Natalia was with her brother; The- 
resa with the Abbd; our friend was left with Jamo in the 
Castle. 

The appearance of the guests at Ihe moment when a heavy 
sorrow was oppressing Wilhelm, had, instead of dissipating his 
attention, irritajed him and made him worse : he was fretful 
and suspicious, and unable or uncareful to conceal it, when Jamo 
questioned him about his sulky silence. “ What is the use of 
saying more ?” cried Wilhelm. ** Lothario with his helpers is 
come ; and it were strange if those mysterious watchmen of the 
tower, who are constantly so busy, did not now exert their in- 
fluence on us, to effect I know not what strange purpose. So 
far as I have known these saintly gentlemen, it seems to be in 
every case their laudable endeavour to separate the united, and 
to unite the separated. What sort of web their weaving will 
produce, may probably to unholy eyes be forever a riddle.” 

**You are cross and bitter,” said the other; “that is as it 
should be. Would you get into a proper passion, it were still 
better.” 

“ That too might come about,” said Wilhelm : “ I fear much 
some of you are in the mind to load my patience, natural and 
acquired, beyond what it will bear.” . 

“ In the mean time,” said the other, “till we see what w to 
be the issue of the matter, I could like to tell yuu somewhat of 
the tower, which you appear to view with such mistrust.” 

“It stands with you,” said Wilhelm, “ whether you will risk 
your eloquence on an attention so distracted. My mind is so 
engaged at present, that I know not whether I can take a proper 
interest in these very dignified adventures.” 

“Your pleasing humour shall not hinder me,” said Jarno, 
“ from explaining this affair to you. You Reckon me a clever 
fellow ; I want to make you reckon me an honest one ; and 
what is more, on this occasion I am bidden speak.” — “ I could 
wish,” said Wilhelm, “that you did it of yourself, and with an 
honest purpose to inform me ; but as I cannot hear without 
suspicion, wherefore should I hear at all ?” — “ If I have no- 
thing better to do,” said Jarno, “ than tell you stories, you too 
have time to listen to ,met ; and to this you may perhaps feel 
more inclined, when I assure you, that all you saw in the tower 
was but the relics of a youthful undertaking, in regard to which 
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the greater part of the initiated were once in deep earnest, 
though all of them now view it with a smile/’ f 

•‘So, with these pompous signs and words, ao but 
mock ?” cried Wilhelm. ** With a solemn air, you leati us to a 
place inspiring reverence»by its aspect ; you make the strangest 
visions pass before us ; you give us rolls full of glorious mystic 
apophthegms, of which in truth we understand but little ; you 
disclose to us, that hitherto we have been pupils ; you solemnly 
pronounce us free ; and we are just as wise as we were.” — 
“ Have you not the parchment by you ?” said the other. “ It 
contains a deal of sense . those general apophthegms were not 
picked up at random ; though they seem obscure and empty to 
a man without experiences to recollect while reading them. 
But give me the Indenture as we call it, if it is at hand.” — 
“ Quite at hand,” cried Wilhelm ; “ such an amulet well merits 
being worn upon one’s breast.” — “Well,” said Jarno, smiling, 
“who knows whether the contents of it may not one day find 
place in your head and heart 

He opened the Roll, and glanced over the first half of it. 
“This,” said he, “regards the cultivation of our gifts for art 
and science ; of which let others speak : the second treats of 
life ; here I am more at home.” 

He then began to read passages, speaking between whiles, 
and connecting them with his remarks and narrative. “ The 
taste of youth^for secrec}^ for ceremonies, for imposing words, 
is extraordinary ; and frequently bespeaks a certain depth of 
character. In those years, we wish to feel our whole nature 
seized and moved, even though it be but vaguely and darkly. 
The youth who happens to have lofty aspirations and forecast- 
ings, thinks that secrets yield him much, that he must depend 
much on secrets, and effect much by means of them. It was 
with such views {hat the Abbd favoured a certain Society of 
young men ; partly according to his principle of aiding every 
tendency of nature, partly out of habit and inclination ; for in 
former times he had himself been joined to an association, which 
appears to have accomplished many things in secret. For this 
business I was least of all adapted. I was older than the rest ; 
from youth I had thought clearly ; I wished in all things no- 
thing more than clearness ; I felt no .interest in men, but to 
know them as they were. With the same taste I gradually in- 
fected all the best of our associates ; and this circumstance had 
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almost given a false direction to our plan of culture. For we 
now began to look at nothing but the errors and the narrow- 
ness of others, and to think ourselves a set of highly-gifted 
personages. Here the Abbd came to our assistance : he taught 
us, that we never should inspect the Conduct of men, unless we 
at the same time took an interest in improving it ; and that 
through action ^)nly could we ever be in a condition to inspect 
and watch ourselves. He advised us, however, to retain the 
primar}-^ forms of the Society: hence there was still a sort of 
law in our proceedings ; the first mystic impressions might be 
traced in the constitution of the whole. At length, as by a 
practical similitude, it took the form of a corporate trade, whose 
business was the arts. Hence came the names of Apprentices, 
Assistants, and Masters. We wished to see with our own eyes, 
and to form for ourselves a special record of our own experience 
in the world. Hence those numerous confessions, which in part 
we ourselves wrote, in part made others write ; Und out of which 
the several Apprenticeships were afterwards compiled. The 
formation of his character is not the chief concern with every 
man. Many merely wish to find a sort of recipe for comfort, 
directions for acquiring riches, or whatever good they aim at. 
All such, when they would not be instructed in their proper 
duties, we were wont to mystify, to treat with juggleries and 
every sort of hocus-pocus, and at length to shove aside. We 
advanced none to the rank of Masters, but such as clearly felt 
and recognised the purpose they were born for, and had got 
enough of practice to proceed along their way with a certain 
cheerfulness and ease.” 

“In my case, then,” cried Wilhelm, “ your ceremony has 
been very premature ; for since the day when you pronounced 
me free, what I can, will, or shall do, has been more unknown 
to me than ever.” — “We are not to blame«dbr this perplexity; 
perhaps good fortune will deliver us. In the mean time listen : 
* He in whom there is much to be developed will be later in 
acquiring true perceptions of himself and of the world. There 
are few who at once have Thought and the capacity of Action. 
Thought expands, but lames ; Action animates, but narrows.’ ” 

“ I beg of you,” cried Wilhelm, “ not to read me anymore 
of that surprising stuff. These phrases have sufficiently confused 
me before.” — “ I will stict by my story, then,” said Jarno, half 
rolling up the parchment, into which, however, he kept casting 
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frequent glances. “ I myself have been of less service to the 
cause of our Society and of my fellow-men than anycifc' r'inem- 
her. I am but a bad schoolmaster ; I cannot bear t^| lodk on 
people making awkward trials ; whea 1 see a person wandering^ 
from his path, I feel consfrained to call to him, although it were 
a night-walker going straight to break his neck. On this point, 

I had a continual struggle with the Abbd, whu maintains that 
error can never be cured except by erring. About you, too, we 
often argued. He had taken an especial liking to you ; and it 
is saying something to have caught so much of his attention. 
For me, you must adaiit, that every time we met, I told you 
just the naked truth.” — “Certainly, you spared me very little,” 
said the other, “ and I think you still continue faithful to your 
principles.” — “What is the use of sparing,” answered Jarno, 
“when a young man cf many good endowments is taking a quite 
false direction ?” — “ Pardon me,” said Wilhelm, “ you have ri- 
gorously enougfi denied me any talent for the stage ; I confess 
to you, that though I have entirely renounced the art, I cannot 
think myself entirely incapable.” — “And with me,” said Jarno, 
“it is well enough decided, that a person who can only play 
himself is no player. Whoever cannot change himself, in tem- 
per and in form, into many fornib, does not deseiwe the name. 
Thus you, foi example, acted Hamlet and some other charac- 
ters extremely well ; because in these, your form, your disposi- 
tion and the temper of the moment suited. For an amateur 
theatre, for any one who saw no other way before him, this 
would perhaps ha\e answered well enough. But,” continued 
Jarno, looking on the roll, “ ‘we should guard against a talent 
which we cannot hope to practise in perfection. Improve it as 
we may, we shall always in the end, when the merit of the 
master has become apparent to us, painfully lament the loss of 
time and strengtl? devoted to such botching.’ ” 

“ Do not read !” cried Wilhelm : “ I entreat you earnestly ; 
speak on, tell, inform me ! So the Abbd aided me in Hamlet : 
he provided me ^ ghost ?” — “Yes ; for he asserted that it was 
the only way of curing you, if you were curable.” — “And on this 
account he left the veil, and bade me fly?” — “Yes, he hoped 
that having fairly acted Hamlet, your desire of acting would be 
satiated. He maintained that you would never go upon the 
stage again ; I believed the contrary, and I was right. We 
argued on the subject, that very evening when the play was 
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over,” — “You saw me act, then?” — “I did indeed.” — “And 
who was it that played the Ghost ?” — “ That I cannot tell you ; 
either the Abb6 or his twin brother ; but I think the latter, for 
he is a little taller.” — “You have secrets from each other, 
then?” — “Friends may and must ha^M secrets from each other; 
but they are not secrets to each other.” 

“ The very ^bought of that perplexity perplexes me. Let 
me understand the man, to whom I owe so many thanks as well 
as such reproaches.” 

“What gives him such a value in our estimation,” answered 
Jarno, “ what in some degree secures him the dominion over all 
of us, is the free sharp eye that nature has bestowed on him for 
all the powers which dwell in man, and are susceptible of culti- 
vation, each according to its kind. Most men, even the most 
accomplished, are but limited : each prizes certain properties in 
others and himself ; these alone he favours, these alone will he 
have cultivated. Directly the reverse is the procedure of our 
Abb^ : for every gift he has a feeling ; every gift he delights to 
recognise and forward. But I must look into my roll again ! 
‘It is all men that make up mankind ; all powers taken together 
that make up the world. These are frequently at variance: 
and as they endeavour to destroy each other, Nature holds them 
togetheiv and again produces them. From the first animal 
tendency to handicraft attempts, up to the highest practising of 
intellectual art ; from the inarticulate crowing# of the happy 
infant, up to the polished utterance of the orator and singer ; 
from the first bickerings of boys up to the vast equipments by 
which countries are conquered and retained ; from the slightest 
kindliness and the most transitory love, up to the fiercest passion 
and the most earnest covenant ; from the merest perception of 
sensible presence up to the faintest presentiments and hopes of 
the remotest spiritual future ; all this and m^ich more also lies 
in man, and must be cultivated : yet not in one, but in many. 
Every gift is valuable, and ought to be unfolded. When one 
encourages the beautiful alone, and another encourages the use- 
ful alone, it takes them both to form a man. The useful en- 
courages itself ; for the multitude produce it, and no one can 
dispense with it: the beautiful must be encouraged; for few can 
set it forth, and many need it.” 

“Hold! hold!” cried Wilhelm; “I have read it all.” — 
“Yet a line or two !” said Jarno; “ Here is our worthy Abbd 
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to a hairsbreadth : * One power rules another ; none can culti- 
vate another ; in each endowment, and not elsewhelfc, %s the 
force which must complete it : this many people do under- 
stand, who yet attempt to teach and influence.’” — **I t6o do not 
understand it,” answered# Wilhelm. You will often hear the 
Abb^ preach on this text ; and, therefore, * Let us merely keep 
a clear and steady eye on what is in ourselves; on what endow- 
ments of our own we mean to cultivate ; let us be just to others ; 
foi we ourselves are only to be valued in so far as we can value.”* 
— ** For Heaven’s sake, no more of these wise saws 1 I feel 
them to be but a sorry balsam for a wounded heart. Tell me 
rather, with your cruel settledness, what you expect of me, how 
and in what manner you intend to sacriflce me.” — For every 
such suspicion, I assure you, you will afterwards beg our pardon. 
It is your affair to try and choose ; it is ours to aid you. A 
man is never happy till his vague striving has itself marked out 
its proper limitation. It is not to me that you* must look, but 
to the Abbd : it is not of yourself that you must think, but of 
what surrounds you. Thus, for instance, learn to understand 
Lothario’s superiority ; how his quick and comprehensive vision 
is inseparably united with activity ; how he constantly advances ; 
how he expands his influence, and carries every one along with 
him. Wherever he may be, he bears a world about with him : 
his presence animates and kindles. Observe our good Physician, 
on the other hamd I His nature seems to be directly the reverse. 
If the former only works upon the general whole, and at a dist- 
ance, the latter turns his piercing eye upon the things that are 
beside him ; he rather furnishes the means for being active, than 
himself displays or stimulates activity. His conduct is exactly 
like the conduct of a good domestic manager ; he is busied 
silently, while he provides for each in his peculiar sphere ; his 
knowledge is a con^ant gathering and expending, a taking in and 
giving out on the small scale. Perhaps Lothario in a single day 
might overturn what the other had for years been employed in 
building up : but perhaps Lothario also might impart to others, 
in a moment, strength sufficient to restore a hundredfold what 
he had overturned.” — “ It is but a sad employment,” answered 
Wilhelm, “ to contemplate the sublime advantages of others, at 
a moment when we are at variance with ourselves. Such con- 
templations suit the man at ease ; not him whom passion and 
uncertainty are agitating.” — “ Peacetully and reasonably to con- 
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template is at no time hurtful/* answered Jarno: ** and while we 
use ourselves to think of the advantages of others, our own mind 
comes insensibly to imitate them ; and every false activity, to 
which our fancy was alluring us, is then willingly abandoned. 
Free your mind, if you can, from all suspicion and anxiety. 
Here comes the Abbd : be courteous towards him, till you have 
learned still farther what you owe him. The rogue ! There he 
goes between Natalia and Theresa ; I could bet he is contriving 
something. As in general he likes to act the part of Destiny a 
little ; so he does not fail to show a taste for making matches, 
when he finds an opportunity.** 

Wilhelm, whose angry and fretful humour all the placid pru- 
dent words of Jarno had not bettered, thought his friend exceed- 
ingly indelicate for mentioning marriage at a moment like the 
present ; he answered with a smile indeed, but a rather bitter 
one : *' I thought the taste for making matches had been left 
to those that had a taste for one another.” * 


Chapter VI. 

The company had met again ; the conversation of our friends 
was necessarily interrupted. Ere long a courier was announced, 
as wishing to deliver with his own hand a letter to Lothario, The 
man was introduced : he had a vigorous sufficient look ; his livery 
was rich and handsome. Wilhelm thought he knew him : nor 
was he mistaken ; for it was the man whom he had sent to seek 
Philina and the fancied Mariana, and who never came back. 
Ourfriend was about to address him, when Lothario, who had read 
the letter, asked the courier with a serious, almost angry tone : 
‘‘What is your master’s name?” 

“Of all questions,” said the other with 9 prudent air, “this 
is the one which I am least prepared to answer. I hope the 
letter will communicate the necessary information : verbally I 
have been charged with nothing.” 

“ Be it as it will,” replied Lothario with a smile ; “ since your 
master puts such trust in me as to indite a letter so exceedingly 
facetious, he shall be welcome to us.”-^“ He will not keep you 
long waiting for him,” said the courier with a bow, and with- 
drew. 

“ Do but hear the distracted stupid message,” said Lothario. 
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*As of all guests, Good Humour is believed to be the most 
agreeable wherever he appears, and as I always keep that g. itle- 
man beside me by way of travelling companion, I feel persuaded 
that the visit I intend to pay your noble Lordship will not be 
taken ill ; on the contrarjj^ 1 hope the whole of your illustrious 
family will witness my arrival with complete satisfaction ; and in 
due time also my departure ; being always, etcetera^ Count of 
Snailfoot.’ ” 

Tis a new family,” said the Abb^. 

**A vicariat count, perhaps,” said Jarno. 

“The secret is easy to unriddle,” said Natalia: “I wager it 
is none but brother Friedrich, who has threatened us with a visit 
ever since my uncle's death.” 

“ Right 1 fair and skilful sister!” cried a voice from the near- 
est thicket ; and immediately a pleasant, cheerful youth stept for- 
ward. Wilhelm could scarcely restrain a cry of wonder. “ How?” 
exclaimed he : “J)oes our fair-haired knave, too, meet me here?” 
Friedrich looked attentively, and recognising Wilhelm, cried : 
“In truth it would not have astonished me so much to have 
beheld the famous Pyramids, which still stand fast in Egypt, or 
the grave of King Mausolus, which, as I am told, does not exist, 
here placed before me in my uncle’s garden, as to find you in 
it, my old friend, and frequent benefactor. Accept my best 
and heartiest service 1” 

After he ha^d kissed and complimented the whole circle, he 
again sprang towards Wilhelm, crying : “Use him well, this hero, 
this leader of armies, and dramatical philosopher ! When we be- 
came acquainted first, I dressed his hair indifferently, I may say 
execrably ; yet be afterwards saved me from a pretty load of 
blows. He is magnanimous as Scipio, munificent as Alexander; 
at times he is in love, yet he never hates his rivals. Far from 
heaping coals of fire on the heads of his enemies, — a piece of 
service, I am told, which we can do for any one, — he rather, 
when his friends have carried off his love, dispatches good and 
trusty servants after them, that they may not strike their feet 
against a stone.” 

In the same style, he ran along with a volubility which baf- 
fled all attempts to restrain it ; and as no one could reply to 
him in that vein, he had the conversation mostly to himself. 
“ Do not wonder,” cried he, “that f am so profoundly versed 
in sacred and profane writers : you shall hear by and by how I 
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attained my learning” They wished to know how matters 
stood with him, wlfere he had been ; but crowds of proverbs 
and old stories choked his explanation. 

Natalia whispered to Theresa : ** His gaiety afflicts me ; I 
am sure at heart he is not merry.” p 

As, except a few jokes which Jarno answered, Friedrich's 
merriment was^met by no response from those about him, he 
was obliged at last to say : ** Well, there is nothing left for me^ 
but among so many grave faces to be grave myself. And as in 
such a solemn scene, the burden of my sins falls heavy on my 
soul, I must honestly resolve upon a general confession ; for 
which, however, you, my worthy gentlemen and ladies, shallliot 
be a jot the wiser. This honourable friend already knows a little 
of my walk and conversation ; he alone shall know the rest ; 
and this the rather, as he alone has any cause to ask about it. 
Are not you,” continued he to Wilhelm, “curious about the how 
and where, the when and wherefore ? And hew it stands with 
the conjugation of the Greek verb (piXu, and the deriva- 

tives of that very amiable part of speech ?” 

He then took Wilhelm by the arm, and led him off, press-' 
ing him and skipping round him with the liveliest air of kind- 
ness. 

Scarcely had they entered Wilhelm’s room, when Friedrich 
noticed, in the window, a powder-knife, with the inscription, 
Think of me, “ You keep your valuables well laid up I” said 
he : “ This is the powder-knife Philina gave you, when I pulled 
your locks for you. I hope, in looking at it, you have diligently, 
thought of that fair damsel : I assure you, she has not forgotten 
you ; if I had not long ago obliterated every trace of jealousy 
from my heart, I could not look on you without envy.” 

“ Talk no more of that creature,” answered Wilhelm. “ I 
confess, it was a while before I could get rid of the impression, 
which her looks and manner made on me; but that was all.” 

“Fy! fy I” cried Friedrich: “would any one deny his deary? 
You loved her as completely as a man could wish. No day 
passed without your giving her some present ; and when a Ger* 
man gives, you may be sure he loves. No alternative remained,; 
for me but whisking her away from you ; and in this the litUe , 
red officer at last succeeded.” 

“ How ! You were the^officer whom we discovered with her,{> 
whom she travelled off with ?** 
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Yes/* said Friedrich, “ whom took for Mariana, We 
had sport enough at the mistake/* i ' i 

** What cruelty/’ cried Wilhelm, ** to leave me in sum Sus- 
pense !’* 

And besides to take^the courier, whom you sent to catch' 
ui, into piy !” said Friedrich. “ He is a very active fellow ; 
we have kept him by us ever since. And the girl herself I love 
as d^^sperately as ever. She has managed me m some peculiar 
style : I am almost in a mythologic case ; every day I tremble 
at the thought of being metamorphosed.” 

*'But tell me, pray,” said Wilhelm, “where have you ac- 
quired this stock of erudition ? It surprises me to hear the 
strange way you have assumed of speaking always with a refer- 
ence to ancient histories and fables.” 

“It was by a pleasant plan,” said Friedrich, “that I got 
my learning, Philina lives with me at present : we have got a 
lease of an old knightly castle from the farmer in whose ground 
it is : and there*we live, with the hobgoblins of the place, as 
merrily as possible. In one of the rooms, we found a small 
but chqice library, consisting of a folio GottfrieePs Chro- 
nicle ^ two volumes of the Theatrum Europceum, an Acerra Phi- 
lologica, Gryphius' Wt-tiings^ and some other less important 
works. . As we now and then, when tired of romping, felt the 
time hang heavy^on our hands, we proposed to read some books ; 
and before we vjere aware, the time hung heavier than ever. 
At last, Philina hit upon the royal plan of laying all the tomes, 
opened at once, upon a large table ; we sat down opposite to 
one another ; we read to one another ; always in detached 
passages, first from this book, then from that. Here was a 
proper pleasure I We felt now as if we were in good society, 

‘ where it is reckoned unbecoming to dwell on any subject, or 
search it to the bot^m ; we thought ourselves in witty gay so- 
ciety, where none will let his neighbour speak. We regularly 
treat ourselves with this diversion every day ; and the erudition 
we obtain from it is quite surprising. Already there is nothing 
new for us under the sun ; on everything we see or hear, our 
learning offers us a hint. This method of instruction we di- 
versify in many ways. Frequently we read by an old spoiled 
sand-glass, which runs in a minute or«two. The moment it is 
uown, the silent party turns it round like lightning, and com- 
mences reading from his book; and no sooner is it down again, 
vou ri. » R 
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than the other cuts him short, and starts the former topic. 
Tfius we study in a truly academic manner : only our hours are 
shorter, and our studies are extremely varied.” 

"This rioting is quite conceivable,” said Wilhelm, "when 
a pair like you two are together : but %iow a pair so full of frolic 
stay together, does not seem so easily conceivable.” 

"It is our ^ood fortune,” answered Friedrich, "and our 
bad. Philina dare not let herself be seen, she cannot bear to 
see herself, she is in the family way. Nothing ever was so lu- 
dicrous and shapeless in the world. A little while before I 
came away, she chanced to cast an eye upon the looking-glass 
in passing. * Faugh !’ cried she, and turned away her face : 

* the living picture of the Frau Melina ! Shocking figure I One 
looks entirely deploiable !*” 

" I confess,” said Wilhelm with a smile, " it must be rather 
farcical to see a father and a mother such as^you and she to- 
gether.” 

" ’Tis a foolish business,” answered Friedrich, "that I must, 
at last, be raised to the paternal dignity. But she asserts, and 
the time agrees. At first that cursed visit which she paid you 
after Hamlet gave me qualms.” 

" What visit ?” 

" I suppose you have not quite slept off the memory of it 
yet? The pretty, flesh-and-blood spirit of thal>< night, if you do 
not know it, was Philina. The story was in truth a hard dower 
for me ; but if we cannot be content with such things, we should 
not be in love. Fatherhood at any rate depends entirely upon 
conviction : I am convinced, and so I am a father. There, 
you see, I can employ my logic in the proper season too. And 
if the brat do not laugh itself to death so soon as it is born, it 
may prove, if not a useful, at least a pleasant citizen of this world.” 

Whilst our friends were talking thus ^^f mirthful subjects, 
the rest of the party had begun a serious conversation. Scarcely 
were Friedrich and Wilhelm gone, when the Abbd led his friends, 
as if by chance, into a garden-house ; and having got them 
seated, thus addressed them : 

"We have in general terms asserted that Fraulein Theresa 
was not the daughter of her reputed mother : it is fit that we 
should now explain ourselves on this matter, in detail. I shall 
relate the story to you, v^hich I undertake to prove and to eluci- 
date in every point. 
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** Frau von spent the first yeaVs of her wedlock in the 
utmost concord with her husband ; only they had tB^ T^dSfor- 
tune, that the children she brought him came into ^ irorld 
dead ; and on occasion of the third the mother was declared 
by the Physicians to be bn the verge of death, and to be sure 
of death if she should ever have another. The parties were 
obMged to take their resoliition: they would not break the 
marriage ; it was too suitable to both, in a civil point of view. 
Frau von *** sought in the culture of her mind, in a certain 
hallit of display, in the joys of vanity, a compensation for the 
happiness of motherho^a which was refused her. She cheer- 
fully indulged her husband, when she noticed in him an attach- 
ment to a young lady, who had sole charge of their domestic 
economy ; a person of beautiful exterior, and very solid charac- 
ter. Frau von h^^rself, ere long, assisted in procuring an 
arrangement ; by which the lady yielded to the wishes of The- 
resa’s father ; Continuing to discharge her household duties, 
and testifying to the mistress of the family, if possible, a more 
submissive zeal to serve her than before. 

** After a while, she declared herself with child : and both 
the father and his wife, on this occasion, though from very dif- 
ferent causes, fell upon the same idea. Herr von wished 
to have the offspring of his mistress educated in the house as 
his lawful child; and Frau von angry that the indiscretion 
of her Doctor Rad allowed some whisper of her condition to go 
abroad, proposed by a supposititious child to counteract this ; 
and likewise to retain, by such compliance, the superiority in 
her household, which otherwise she wras like to lose. However, 
she was more backward than her husband : she observed his 
purpose ; and contrived, without any formal question, to facili- 
tate his explanation. She made her own terms ; obtaining 
almost everything *lhat she required ; and hence the will, in 
which so little care was taken of the child. The old Doctor 
was dead : they applied to a young, active and discreet suc- 
cessor ; he was well rewarded ; he looked forward to the credit 
of exposing and remedying the unskilfulness and premature 
decision of his deceased colleague. The true mother, not un- 
willingly, consented ; they managed the deception very well ; 
Theresa came into the world, and >y^s surrendered to a step- 
mother, while her mother fell a victim to the plot ; having died 
by venturing out too early, and left the^father inconsolable. 
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** Frau von had thus attained her object ; in the eyes 
of the world she had a lovely child, which she paraded with 
excessive vapity ; and she had also been delivered from a rival, 
whose fortune she envied, and whose influence, at least in pro- 
spect, she beheld with apprehension.* The infant she loaded 
with her tenderness ; and by affecting, in trustful hours, a lively 
feeling for her husband’s loss, she gained mastery of his heart ; 
so that in a manner he surrendered all to her ; laid his own hap- 
piness and that of his child in her hands ; nor was it till a short 
while prior to his death, and in some degree by the exertions of 
his grown-up daughter, that he again assumed the rule in his 
own house. This, fair Theresa, was in all probability the secret, 
which your father, in his last sickness, so struggled to commu- 
nicate ; this is what I wish to lay circumstantially before you, 
at a moment when our young friend, who by a strange concur- 
rence has become your bridegroom, happens to be absent. Here 
are the papers, which will prove in the most ligorous manner 
everything that I have stated. You will also see from them 
how long I have been following the trace of this discovery, 
though till now I could never attain certainty respecting it. I 
did not risk imparting to my friend the possibility of such a 
happiness ; it would have wounded him too deeply, had this 
hope a second time deceived him. You will understand poor 
Lydia’s suspicions ; I readily confess, I nowise favoured the at- 
tachment of our friend to her, whenever I begCn to look for a 
connexion with Theresa.” 

To this recital no one replied. The ladies, some days 
afterwards, returned the papers, not making any farther men- 
tion of them. 

There were other matters in abundance to engage the party 
when they were together ; and the scenery around was so de- 
lightful, that our friends, singly or in company, on horseback, 
in carriages, or on foot, delighted to explore it. On one of 
these excursions, Jarno took an opportunity of opening the affair 
to Wilhelm : he delivered him the papers ; not, however, seem- 
ing to require from him any resolution in regard to them. 

** In the singular position I am placed in,” said our friend, 
** I need only repeat to you what I said at first, in presence of 
Natalia, and with the cle?.r intention to fulfil it. Lothario and 
his friends may require of me every sort of self-denial : I here 
abandon in their favour all pretensions to Theresa ; do you 
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procure me, in return, a formal discharge. There r^uires no 
great reflection to decide. For same days, 1 have no& 'd|ythat 
Theresa has to make an effort in retaining any^shw x the 
vivacity with which she welcomed me at first. Her afwiion is 
gone from me, or rather i have never ^ad it.*\ 

•* Such affairs are more conveniently explained,** said Jarno, 
"by a gradual process, in silence and expectation, than by 
many words, which always cause a sort of fermentation and em- 
barrassment.*' 

"I rather think,” said Wilhelm, "that precisely this affair 
admits of the most clear and calm decision on the spot. I have 
often been reproached with hesitation and uncertainty : why 
will you now, when I do not hesitate, commit against myself 
the fault you have often blamed in me ? Do our neighbours 
take such trouble with our training, only to let us feel that they 
themselves a»'e untrained ? Yes, grant me soon the cheerful 
thought that I am out of a mistaken project, into which I en- 
..tered with the purest feelings in the world.” 

Notwithstanding this request, some days elapsed without 
his hearing any more of the affair, or observing any farther 
alteration in his friends. The conversation, on the contrary, 
was general and of indifferent matters. 


Chapter VII. 

Jarno and Wilhelm were sitting one day by Natalia. "You 
are thoughtful, Jarno,” said the lady ; "I have seen it in your 
looks for some time.” 

" I am so,” answered Jarno: "a weighty business is before 
me, which we have for years been meditating, and must now 
begin to execute. You already know the outline of it : I may 
speak of it before»our friend ; for it will depend on himself, 
whether he too shall not share in it. You are going to get rid 
of me, before long : I mean to take a voyage to America.” 

"To America?” said Wilhelm smiling: "Such an adventure 
I did not anticipate from you ; still less that you would have 
selected me for a companion.” 

"When you rightly understand our plan," said Jarno, "you 
will give it a more honourable name^, and perhaps yourself be 
tempted to embark in it. Listen to rile. It requires but a slight 
acquaintance with the business of the world to see that mighty 
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changes are at hand, that property is almost nowhere quite se- 
cure.” 

“Of the business of the world I have no clear notion,” in- 
terrupted Wilhelm ; “ and it is but of late that I ever thought 
about my property. Perhaps I had done well to drive it out of 
my head still longer ; the care of securing it, appears to give 
us hypochondria.” 

“Hear me out,” said Jarno: “Care beseems ripe age, that 
youth may live for a time free from care : in the conduct of 
poor mortals, equilibrium cannot be restored except by con- 
traries. As matters go, it is anything but prudent to have 
property in only one place, to commit your money to a single 
spot ; and it is difficult again to guide it well in many. We 
have therefore thought of something else. From our old tower 
there is a society to issue, which must spread itself through 
every quarter of the world, and to which members from every 
quarter of the world shall be admissible. W«e shall insure a 
competent subsistence to each other, in the single case of a 
revolution happening, which might drive any part oi us entirely 
from their possessions. I am now proceeding to America, to 
profit by the good connexions which our friend established 
while he stayed there. The Abb^ means to go to Russia : if 
you like to join us, you shall have the choice of continuing in 
Germany to help Lothario, or of accompanying me! I con- 
jecture you will choose the latter : to take a dictant journey is 
extremely serviceable to a young man.” 

Wilhelm thought a moment, and replied : “ The offer well 
deserves consideration ; for ere long the word with me must be, 
The farther off the better. You will let me know your plan, I 
hope, more perfectly. It is perhaps my ignorance of life that 
makes me think so ; but such a combination seems to me to be 
attended with insuperable difficulties.” ^ 

“The most of which, till now, have been avoided,” answered 
Jarno, “by the circumstance, that we have been but few in num- 
ber, honourable, discreet, determined people, animated by a cer- 
tain general feeling, out of which alone the feeling proper for 
societies can spring.” — “And if you speak me fair,” said Fried- 
rich, who hitherto had only listened, “ I too will go along with 
you.” Jaino shook his hpad. 

“Well, what objections can you make?” cried Friedrich. 
“In a new colony, young colonists will be required; these I 
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bring with me : merry colonists will also be required ; of these 
I make you certain. Besides, I recollect a certain dams* ’ who 
is out of place on this side of the water, the fair, gp^t-heartcd 
Lydia. What is the poor thing to do with her sorrow and 
mourning, unless she get^n opportuiiity to throw it to the bot- 
tom of the sea, unless some brave fellow take her by the hand? 
You, my benefactor,” said he, turning towards Wilhelm, “you 
have a taste for comforting forsaken persons : what withholds 
you now ? Each of us might take his girl under his arm, and 
trudge with Jarno.” 

This proposal struck Wilhelm offensively. He answered 
with affected calmness : “ I know not whether she is unen- 
gaged ; and as in general I seem to be unfortunate in courtship, 
I shall hardly think ot making the attempt.” 

“Brother Friedrich,” said Natalia, “though thy own con- 
duct is so lull of levity, it does not follow that such sentiments 
will answer others. Our friend deserves a heart that shall be- 
long to him alone, that shall not at his side be moved by foreign 
recollections. It was only with a character as pure and reason- 
able as Theresa’s, that such a venture could be risked.” 

“ Risk I” cried Fiiedrich : “In love it is .all risk. In the 
grove or at the altar, with a clasp of the arms or a golden ring, 
by the chirping of the cricket or the sound ol trumpets and ket- 
tledrums, it is all but a risk; chance does it all.” 

“I have c4ten noticed,” said Natalia, “that our principles 
are just a supplement to our peculiar manner of existence. We 
delight to clothe our errors in the garb ol universal laws ; to 
attribute them to irresistibly-appointed causes. Do but think, 
by what a path thy dear will lead thee, now that she has drawn 
thee towards her, and holds thee fast there.” 

“She herself is on a very pretty path,” said Friedrich, “on 
the path to saint|hip. A by-path, it is true, and somewhat 
roundabout ; but the pleasanter and surer for that. Maria of 
Magdala travelled it, and who can say how many more? But on 
the whole, sister, when the point in hand is love, thou shouldst 
not mingle in it. In my opinion, thou wilt never marry, till a 
bride is lacking somewhere ; in that case, thou wilt give thy- 
self, with thy habitual charity, to be the supplement of some 
peculiar manner of existence ; not qtherwise. So let us strike 
a bargain with this soul-broker, and agree about our travelling 
company.” 
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You come too late with your proposals/’ answered Jamo ; 

Lydia is disposed of.” 

“And how?” cried Friedrich- 

“ 1 myself have offered her my hand,” said Jarno. 

“Old gentleman,” said Friedrich* “you have done a feat 
to which, if we regard it as a substantive, various adjectivjss 
might be appended ; various predicates, if we regard it as a 
subject.” * 

“ I must honestly confess,” replied Natalia, “ it appears a 
dangerous experiment to make a helpmate of a woiftan, at the 
very moment when her love for another man is like to drive 
her to despair.” 

“ I have ventured,” answered Jarno; “under a certain stipu- 
lation, she is to be mine. And, believe me, there is nothing 
in the world more precious than a heart susceptible of love 
and passion. Whether it has I'oved, whether it still loves, are 
points which I regard not. The love of whicln another is the 
object, charms me almost more than that which is directed to 
myself. I see the strength, the force of a tender soul, and my 
self-love does not trouble the delightful vision.” , 

“ Have you talked with Lydia, then, of late ?” inquired Na- 
talia. 

Jarno smiled and nodded : Natalia shook her head, and 
said as he rose : “ I really know not what to make of you; but 
me you shall not mystify, I promise you.” f» 

She was about retiring, when the Abb6 entered with a letter 
in his hand. “ Stay, if you please,” said he to her : “ I have 
a proposal here, respecting which your counsel will be welcome. 
The Marchese, your late uncle’s friend, whom for some time we 
have been expecting, will be here in a day or two. He writes to 
me, that German is not so familiar to him as he had supposed ; 
that he needs a person who possesses this aijd other languages 
to travel with him ; that as he wishes to connect himself with 
scientific rather than political society, he cannot do without some 
such interpreter. I can think of no one better suited for the 
post than our young friend here. He knows the language ; is 
acquainted with many things beside ; and for himself, it cannot 
but be advantageous to travel over Germany in such society and 
such circumstances. Till we have seen our native country, we 
have no scale to judge of ether countries by. What say you> 
my friend ? What say you, Natalia ?” 
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Nobody objected to the scheme : Jarno seemed ^ thi^k hts 
Tifansatlantic project would not be a hindrancei asw not 
mean to sail directly. Natalia did not speak ; anflFiielnich 
uttered various saws about the use? of travel. 

This new project so piovokedour friend* that he could hardly 
c^ceal his irritation. He saw, in this proposal, a concerted plstn 
for getting rid of him as soon as possible; a nc^ what was worse, 
they went so openly to work, and seemed so utterly regardless 
of his feelings. The suspicions Lydia had excited in him, all 
that he himself had witnessed, rose again upon his mind ; the 
simple manner in which everything had been explained by Jarno, 
now appeared to him another piece of artifice. 

He constrained himself, and answered : ** At all events, the 
offer will require mature deliberation.” 

**A quick decision may perhaps be necessary,” said the Abb^. 

** For that I am not prepared,” answered Wilhelm. We 
can wait till the Marchese comes, and then observe if we agree 
together. One condition must, however, be conceded first of 
all : that I take Felix with me.” 

** This is a condition,” said the Abb^, ‘‘which will scarcely 
be conceded.” 

“And I do not see,” cried Wilhelm, “ why I should let any 
man prescribe conditions to me ; or why, if I choose to view my 
native country, I must go in company with an Italian.” 

“ Because % young man,” said the Abb^ with a certain im- 
posing earnestness, “ is always called upon to form connexions.’ 

Wilhelm, feeling that he could not long retain his self-com- 
mand, as it was Natalia’s presence only which in some degree 
assuaged his indignation, hastily made answer : “ Give me a 
little while to think. I imagine it will not be very hard to settle 
whether I am called upon to form additional connexions ; or 
ordered irresistibl}^ by heart and head, to free myself from such 
a multiplicity of bonds, which seem to threaten me with a per- 
petual, miserable thraldom.” 

Thus he spoke, with a deeply-agitated mind. A glance at 
Natalia somewhat calmed him : her form and dignity, in this 
impassioned moment, stamped themselves more deeply on his 
mind than ever. 

“ Yes,” said he, so soon as he wes by himself, “ confess it, 
thou lovest her ; thou once more feelest what it means to love 
with thy whole soul. Thus did I love Mariana, and deceive my« 
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self so dreadfully ; I loved Philina, and could not help despising 
her. Aurelia I respected, and could not love ; Theresa I rever- 
enced, and paternal tenderness assumed the form of an affection 
for her. And now when all the feelings that can make a mortal 
happy meet within my heart, now an)^ I compelled to fly ! Ah I 
why should these feelings and convictions be combined with |in 
insuperable longing ? Why, without the hope of its fulfilment, 
should they utterly subvert all other happiness ? Shall the sun 
and the world, society or any other gift of fortune, ever hence- 
forth yield me pleasure ? Shalt thou not for ever say : Natalia 
is not here ! And yet, alas, Natalia will be always present to 
thee ! If thou closest thy eyes, she will appear to thee ; if thou 
openest them, her form will flit before all outward things, like the 
image which a dazzling object leaves behind it in the eye. Did 
not the swiftly-passing figure of the Amazon dwell continually in 
thy imagination ? And yet thou hadst but seen her, thou didst 
not know her. Now, when thou knowest her, ^when thou hast 
been so long beside her, when she has shown such care about 
thee ; now arc her qualities impressed as deeply upon thy soul, 
as her form was then upon thy fancy. It is painful to be always 
seeking ; but far more painful to have found, and to be forced to 
leave. What now shall I ask for farther in the world ? What 
now shall I look for farther ? Is there a country, a city that 
contains a treasure such as this ? And I must travel on, and 
ever find inferiority ? Is life, then, like a race-€>Durse, where a 
man must rapidly return, when he has reached the utmost end ? 
Does the gooi the excellent stand before us like a firm unmoving 
goal, from which with fleet horses we are forced away, the instant 
^e appeared to have attained it ? Happier are they who strive 
for earthly wares ! They find what they are seeking in its proper 
climate, or they buy it in the fair. 

“ Come, my own boy 1” cried he to Felix,^who now ran frisk- 
ing towards him : “be thou, and remain thou, all to me ! Thou 
wert given me as a compensation for thy loved mother ; thou 
wert to replace the second mother whom I meant for thee ; and 
now thou hast a loss still greater to make good. Occupy my. 
heart, occupy my spirit with thy beauty, thy loveliness, thy capa- 
bilities, and thy desire to use them V* 

The boy was busied wjith a new plaything ; his father tried 
to put it in a better state for him ; just as he succeeded, Felix 
had lost all pleasure in it. “ Thou art a true son of Adam T* 
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cried Wilhelm : ** Come, my child i Come, my brother! ^et us ' 
wander, playing without object, through the world, as w. best 
may,” 

His resolution to remove, to ta^ce the boy along with him, 
and recreate his mind by ^poking at the world, had now assumed 
a settled form. He wrote to Werner for the necessary cash and 
letters of credit ; sending Friedrich’s courier on the message, with 
the strictest charges to return immediately. Much as the con- 
duct of his other friends had grieved him, his relation to Natalia 
remained serene and clear as ever. 

He confided to her his intention : she took it as a settled 
thing that he would go ; and if this seeming carelessness in her 
chagrined him, her kindly manner and her presence made him 
calm. She counselled him to visit various towns, that he might 
get acquainted with certain of her friends. The courier returned, 
and brought the letter which our fiicnd required, though Werner 
did not seem content with this new whim. “ My hope that thou 
wert growing reasonable,” so ihe letter ran, “ is now again de- 
ferred. Where are you all gadding ? And where lingers the 
lady, who, thou saidst, was to assist us in arranging these 
affairs ? Thy other friends also are absent : they have thrown 
the whole concern upon the shoulders of the Lawyer and myself. 
Happy that he is as expert a jurist, as I am a financier; and that 
both of us are used to business. Fare thee well ! Thy aberra- 
tions shall be pardoned thee ; since but for them, our situation 
here could not have been so favourable.” 

So far as outward matters were concerned, Wilhelm might 
now have entered on his journey; but therc^ere still, for his 
heart, two hindrances that held him fast. In the first place, 
they flatly refused to show him Mignon’s body, till the funeral 
the Abbd meant to celebrate ; and for this solemnity, the pre- 
parations were not ready. There had also been a curious letter 
from the country Clergyman, in consequence of which the Doctor 
had gone off. It related to the Harper ; of whose fate Wilhelm 
wanted to have farther information. 

In these circumstances, day or night he found no rest for 
mind or body. When all were asleep, he wandered up and down 
the house. The presence of the pictures and statues, which he 
knew so well of old, alternately attracted and repelled him. No- 
thing that surrounded him could he lay hold of or let go ; all 
things reminded him of all ; the whole ring of his existence lay 
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before him; but it was broken into fragments, and seemed as if 
it would never unite again. These works of art, which his father 
had sold, appeared to him an omen that he himself was destined 
never to obtain a lasting calm possession of anything desirable 
in life, or always to be robbed of it so soon as gained, by his own 
or other people’s blame. He waded so deep in these strange 
and dreary meditations, that often he almost thought himself a 
disembodied spirit ; and even when he felt and handled things 
without him, he could scarcely keep himself from doubting 
whether he was really there and alive. 

Nothing but the piercing grief, which often seized him, but 
the tears he shed at being forced, by causes frivolous as they 
were irresistible, to leave the good which he had found, and 
found after having lost it, — restored him to the feeling of his 
earthly life. It was in vain to call before his mind his happy 
state in other respects. “ All is nothing, then,” exclaimed he, 
“ if the onp blessing, which appears to us worth all the rest, is 
wanting !” 

The Abb^ told the company that the Marchese was arrived. 
** You have determined, it appears,” said he to Wilhelm, “to 
set out upon your travels with your boy alone. Get acquainted 
with this nobleman, however ; he will be useful to you, if you 
meet him by the way.” The Marchese entered : he was a 
person not yet very far advanced in years ; a fine, handsome, 
pleasing Lombard figure. In his youth, while iK the army and 
afterwards in public business, he had known Lothario’s uncle ; 
they had subsequently travelled through the greater part of 
Italy together ; sifid many of the works of art, which the Mar- 
chese now again fell in with, had been purchased in his pre- 
sence, and under various happy circumstances, which he still 
distinctly recollected. 

The Italians have in general a deeper feeling for the high 
dignity of art than any other nation. In Italy, whoever follows 
the employment, tries to pass at once for artist, master and 
professor : by which pretensions, he acknowledges at least that 
it is not sufficient merely to lay hold of some transmitted ex- 
cellency, or to acquire by practice some dexterity ; but that a 
man who aims at art, should have the power to think of what 
he does, to lay down principles, and make apparent to himself 
and others how and wherefore he proceeds in this way or in 
that. 
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*the stranger was affected at again beholding tH^se pro<^- 
don$» when the owner of them was no more ; an4l ch^ '^rei to 
see the spirit of his friend surviving in the gifted J^rso is |eft 
behind him 4 They discussed a series of works ; th^ foun4 a 
lively satisfaction in the^ harmony of their ideas. The Mar- 
chese and the Abbd were the speakers ; Natalia felt herself 
again transported to the presence of her uncle, and could enter 
without difficulty into their opinions and criticisms ; Wilhelm 
could not understand them, except as he translated their tech- 
nology into dramatic language. Friedrich's facetious vein was 
sometimes rather difficult to keep in check. Jarno was seldom 
there. 

it being observed that excellent works of art were very rare 
in latter times, it was remarked by the Marchese : “We can 
hardly think or estimate how many circumstances must com- 
bine in favour of the artist : with the greatest genius, with the 
most decisive t?lent, the demands which he must make upon 
himself are infinite, the diligence required in cultivating his en- 
dowments is unspeakable. Now, if circumstances are not in 
his favour ; if he observed that the world is very easy to be 
satisfied, requiring but a slight, pleasing, transitory show ; it 
were matter of surprise, if indolence and selfishness did not 
keep him fixed at mediocrity ; it were strange if he did not 
rather think of bartering modish wares for gold and praises, 
than of enterii% on the proper path, which could not fail in 
some degree to lead him to a sort of painful martyrdom. Ac- 
cordingly, the artists of our time are always offering and never 
giving. They always aim at charming, and they never satisfy : 
everything is merely indicated ; you can nowhere find founda- 
tion or completion. Those for whom they labour, it is true, 
are little better. If you wait a while in any gallery of pictures, 
and observe what ^orks attract the many, what are praised 
and what neglected, you have little pleasure in the present, 
little hope in the future." 

“ Yes,” replied the Abbd ; “and thus it is that artists and 
their jiMiges mutually form each other. The latter ask for no- 
thing but a general vague enjoyment, a work of art is to delight 
them almost as a work of nature ; they imagine that the organs 
for enjoying works of art may be cuhivated altogether of them- 
selves, like the tongue and the palate ; they try a picture or a 
poem as they do an article of food. They do not understand 
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how very different a species of culture it requires to raise one 
to the ‘true enjoyment of art. The hardest part of it, in my 
opinion, is that sort of separation, which a man that aims at 
perfect culture must accomplish in himself. It is on this ac- 
count that we observe so many peoplfk partially cultivated ; and 
yet every one of them attempting to pronounce upon the gene- 
ral whole.” ^ 

“ Your last remark is not quite clear to me,” said Jarno, 
who came in just then. 

** It would be difficult,” replied the Abbd, ** to explain it fully 
without a long detail. Thus much I may say : When any man 
pretends to mix in manifold activity or manifold enjoyment, he 
must also be enabled as it were to make his organs manifold and 
independent of each other. Whoever aims at doing or enjoying 
all and everything with his entire nature ; whoever tries to link 
together all that is without him by such a species of enjoyment, 
will only lose his time in efforts that can never be successful. 
How difficult, though it seems so easy, is it to contemplate 
a noble disposition, a fine picture simply in and for itself; to 
watch the music for the music’s sake ; to admire the actor in 
the actor ; to take pleasure in a building for its own peculiar 
harmony and durability I Most men are wont to treat a work 
of art, though fixed and done, as if it were a piece of soft clay. 
The hard and polished marble is again to mould itself, the firm- 
walled edifice is to contract or to expand itself, according as 
their inclinations, sentiments and whims may dictate ; the pic- 
ture is to be instructive, the play to make us better, everything 
is to do all. The reason is, that most men are themselves 
unformed, they cannot give themselves and their being any 
certain shape : and thus they strive to take from other things 
their proper shape, that all they have to do with may be loose 
and wavering like themselves. Everything is, in the long- 
run, reduced by them to what they call effect ; everything is 
relative, say they ; and so indeed it is ; everything wjfh them 
grows relative, except absurdity and platitude, which truly are 
absolute enough.” 

“ I understand you,” answered Jarno ; ** or rather I perceive 
how what you have been saying follows from the principles you 
hold so fast by. Yet withimen, poor devils, we should not go 
to quest so strictly. I know enow of them in truth, who, beside 
the greatest works of art and nature, forthwith recollect their 
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own most paltry insufficiency ; who take their conscience and 
their morals with them to the opera ; who bethink themT f their 
loves and hatreds in contemplating a colonnade. Thef»,beo" sy|d 
greatest that can be presented to them from without, Aey must 
first, as far as possible, diminish in their way of representing it, 
^hat they may in any measure be enabled to combine it with 
their own sorry nature.” ^ 


Chapter VIIL 

The Abbd called theni, in the evening, to attend the exe- 
quies of Mignon. The company proceeded to the Hall of the 
Past ; they found it magnificently ornamented and illuminated. 
The walls were hung with azure tapestry almost from ceiling 
to floor, so that nothing but the friezes and socles, above and 
below, were visible. On the four candelabra in the corners, 
large wax4ight» were burning ; smaller lights were in the four 
smaller candelabra placed by the sarcophagus in the middle. 
Near this stood four Boys, dressed in azure with silver ; they 
had broad fans of ostrich feathers, which they waved above a 
figure that was resting upon the sarcophagus. The company 
sat down : two invisible Choruses began in a soft musical 
recitative to ask : “ Whom bring ye us to the still dwelling 
The four Boys replied with lovely voices : “ ’Tis a tired play- 
mate whom bring you ; let her rest in your still dw*" Mng, 
till the songs of her heavenly sisters once more a)v^Jen hel.” 

CHORUS. 

Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome thee I With 
sadness welcome thee 1 May no boy, no maiden follow I Let 
age only, willing and composed, approach the silent Hall, and 
in the solemn company, repose this one dear child t 

BOYS. 

Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither ! Ah, and she is to 
remain here 1 Let us too remain ; let us weep, let us weep 
upon her bier I 

CHORUS. 

Yet look at the strong wings ; Hok at the light clear robe I 
How glitters the golden band upon her head I Look at the 
beautiful, the noble repose ! 
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Ah I the wings do not raise her ; in the frolic game, her 
robe flutters to and fro no more ; when we bound her head with 
roses, her looks on us were kind and friendly. 

0 

CHORUS. 

Cast forwar<J the eye of the spirit ! Awake in your souls 
the imaginative power, which carries forth, what is fairest, what 
is highest, Life, away beyond the stars. 

BOYS. 

But ah ! we find her not here ; in the garden she wanders 
not ; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. Let us 
weep, we are leaving her here 1 Let us weep and remain with 
her I 

CHORUS. 

Children, turn back into life ! Your tears let the fresh air 
dry, which plays upon the rushing water. Fly from Night I 
Day and Pleasure and Continuance are the lot of the living. 


B >YS. 

Up ! Turn back into life ! Let the day give us labour 
and pleasure, till the evening brings us rest, and the nightly 
sleep refreshes us. 

ed . CHORUS. 

* Hasten into life ! In the pure garments of 
beauty, may Love meet you with heavenly looks and with the 
wreath of immortality I 

The Boys had retired ; the Abbd rose from his seat, and 
went behind the bier. ** It is the appointment,” said he, “ of 
the Man who prepared this silent abode, that each new tenant 
of it shall be introduced with a solemnity. After him, the 
builder of this mansion, the founder of this establishment, we 
have next brought a young stranger hither : and thus already 
does this little space contain two altogether different victims of 
the rigorous, arbitrary, and inexorable Death-goddess. By ap» 
pointed laws we enter into life ; the days are numbered which 
make us ripe to see the hghi ; but for the duration of our life 
there is no law. The weakest thread will spin itself to unex- 
pected length ; and the strongest is cut suddenly asunder by 
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sdsiars of the Fates, delisting, as it seems, in contradic tions, 
the child, whom we have here committed to her fina. rest, 
-we cjin say but little. It is still uncertain whei||e she cxme *, 
her parents we know not the years of her life we can only con* 
lecture. ^Hcr deep and olosely-shrouded suul allowed us scarce 
jtp guess at its Interior movements : there was nothing clear in 
her, nothing open but her affection for th^man, who had 
patched her from the hands of a barbarian. This impassioned 
tenderness, this vivid gratitude, appeared to be the dame which 
consumed the oil of her life : the skill of the physician could 
not save that fair life, the most anxious friendship could not 
lengthen it. But if art could not stay the departing spirit, it 
has done its utmost to preserve the body, and withdraw it from 
decay. A balsamic substance has been forced through all the 
veins, and now tinges, in place of blood, these cheeks too early 
faded. Come npar, my friends, and view this wonder of art and 
care I” 

He raised the veil : the child was lying in her angel’s-dress, ^ 
as if asleep, in the most soft and graceful posture. They ap- 
proached, and admired this show of life. Wilhelm alone con- 
tinued sitting in his place : he was not able to compose himself ; 
what he felt, he durst not think; and every thought seemed 
ready to destroy his feeling. 

For the sake of the Marchese, the speech had been pro- 
nounced in Fi^ench. That nobleman came forward, ubted/.he 
rest, and viewed the figure with attention. The Abbcbera pro- 
ceeded : “ With a holy confidence, this kind heart, shut up to 
men, was continually turned to its God. Humility, nay an in- 
clination to abase herself externally, seemed natural to her. She 
clave with zeal to the Catholic religion, in which she had been 
born and educated. Often she expressed a still wish to sleep 
on consecrated gwund : and according to the usage of the 
church, we have therefore consecrated this marble coffin, and 
the little earth which is hidden in the cushion that supports her 
head. With what ardour did she in her last moments kiss the 
image of the Crucified, which stood beautifully figured on her 
tender arm, with many hundred points !” So saying, he strip- 
ped up her right sleeve ; and a crucifix, with marks and letters 
round it, showed itself in blue upon^the white skin. 

The Marchese looked at this with eagerness, stooping down 
to view it more intensely. •• O God cried he, as he stood 

YOU II. s 
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upright, and raised his hands to Heaven : ** Poor child I Un- 
happy niece ! Do I meet thee here I What a painful joy to 
find thee, whom we had long lost hope of ; to find this dear 
frame, which we had long believed the prey of fishes in the 
ocean, here preserved, though lifelessd I assist at thy funeral^ 
splendid in its external circumstances, still more splendid from 
the noble personj who attend thee to thy place of rest. And to 
these,” added he with a faltering voice, “ so soon as I can speak, 

I will express my thanks.” 

Tears hindered him from saying more. By the pressure of 
a spring, the Ahh6 sank the body into the cavity of the marble. 
Four Youths, dressed as the Boys had been, came out from be- 
hind the tapestry; and lifting the heavy, beautifully ornamented* 
lid upon the coffin, thus began their song : 

THE YOUTHS. 

Well is the treasure now laid up ; the fair image of the 
Past I Here sleeps it in the marble, undecaying ; in your 
hearts too it lives, it works. Travel, travel, back into life I 
Take along with you this holy Earnestness ; — for Earnestness 
alone makes life eternity. 

The invisible Chorus joined in with the last words : but no 
one heard the strengthening sentiment ; all were too much 
busied with themselves, and the emotions which these wonder- 
ful tk. ares had excited. The Abbd and Natalia conducted 
the these out ; Theresa and Lothario walked by Wilhelm. 
It was not till the music had altogether died away, that their 
sorrows, thoughts, meditations, curiosity again fell on them 
with all their force, and made them long to be transported back 
into that exalting scene. 


Chapter IX. 

The Marchese avoided speaking of the matter ; but had 
long secret conversations with the Abbd. When the Company 
was met, he often asked for music ; a i^equest to which they 
willingly assented, as each was glad to be delivered from the 
charge of talking. Thus they lived for some time, till it was 
observed that he was making preparations for departure. One 
day he said to Wilhelm ; “I wish not to disturb the remains of 
his beloved child ; let her rest in the place where she loved 
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lad sttlfered : but her friends must promise to visit in her 
^rive^ountry ; in the scene where she was born and bi%‘ ^^hey 
inust see the pillars and statues, of which a dim idea rfcjdned 
&ith her. I will lead you to the bays where she liked so well 
ko roam and gather pebbles. You, at ieas^, young friend, shall 
iiot escape the gratitude of a family that stands so deeply in- 
debted to you. Tomorrow I set out on my jonrpey. The Abbd 
is acquainted with the whole history of this matter : he will tell 
it you again. He could pardon me when grief interrupted my 
recital ; as a third party he will be enabled to narrate the in- 
cidents with more connexion. If, as the Abbd had proposed, 
you like to follow me in travelling over Germany, you shall be 
heartily welcome. Leave not your boy behind : at every little 
inconvenience which he causes us, we will again remember your 
attentive care of my pc or niece.” 

The same evening, our party was surprised by the arrival 
of the Countess.* Wilhelm trembled in every joint as she en- 
tered : she herself, though forewarned, kept close by her sister, 
who speedily reached her a chair. How singularly simple was 
her attire, how altered was her form ! Wilhelm scarcely dared 
to look at her : she saluted him with a kindly air ; a few gene- 
ral words addressed to him did not conceal her sentiments and 
feelings. The Marchese had retired betimes ; and as the com- 
pany were not disposed to part so early, the Abb^ now produced 
a manuscript. “ The singular narrative which was intrusted to 
me,” said he, “ I forthwith put on paper. The case where pen 
and ink should least of all be spared, is in recording the par- 
ticular circumstances of remarkable events.” They informed 
the Countess of the matter ; ' and the Abbd read as follows, in 
the name of the Marchese : 

“Many men as I have seen, I still regard my father as a 
very extraordinary person. His character was noble and up- 
right ; his ideas were enlarged, I may even say great ; to him- 
self he was severe ; in all his plans there was a rigid order, in 
all his ope»-ations an unbroken perseverance. In one sense, 
therefore, it was easy to transact and live with him : yet owing 
to the very qualities which made it so, he never could accom- 
modate himself to life ; for he required from the state, from his 
neighbours, from his children and hiS servants, the observance 
pf all the laws which he had laid upon himself. His most 
^noderate demands became exorbitant^ by his rigour : and he 
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never could attain to enjoyment, for nothing ever was comfddted 
as he had forecast it At the moment when he was erecting a 
palace, laying out a garden, or acquiring a large estate in the 
highest cultivation, I have seen him inwardly convinced, with 
the sternest ire, that Fate had doOimed him to do nothing 
but abstain and suffer. In his exterior, he maintained the 
greatest dignitv ; if he jested, it was but displaying the pre- 
ponderancy of his understanding. Censure was intolerable to 
him ; the only time I ever saw him quite transported with rage, 
was once when he heard that one of his establishments was 
spoken of as something ludicrous. In the same spirit, he had 
settled the disposal of his children and his fortune. My eldest 
brother was educated as a person that had large estates to lool^ 
for. I was to embrace the clerical profession ; the youngest was 
to be a soldier. I was of a lively temper ; fiery, active, quick, 
apt for corporeal exercises : the youngest rather seemed inclined 
to an enthusiastic quietism ; devoted to the sciences, to music 
and poetry. It was not till after the hardest struggle, the ma- 
turest conviction of the impossibility of his project, that our 
father, still reluctantly, agreed to let us change vocations ; and 
although he saw us both contented, he could never suit himself 
to this arrangement, but declared that nothing good would come 
of it. Xhe older he grew, the more isolated did he feel himself 
from all society. At last he came to live almost entirely alone. 
One old friend, who had served in the German armies, who 
had lost his wife in the campaign, and brought a daughter of 
about ten years of age along with him, remained his only visi- 
tor. This person bought a fine little property beside us : he 
used to come and see my father on stated days of the week, 
and at stated hours ; his little daughter often came along with 
him. He was never heard to contradict my father ; who at 
length grew perfectly habituated to him, and endured him as 
the only tolerable company he had. After our father’s death, 
we easily observed that this old gentleman had not been visit- 
ing for naught, that his compliances had been rewarded by an 
ample settlement. He enlarged his estates ; his daughter might 
expect a handsome portion. The girl grew up, and was ex- 
tremely beautiful : my elder brother often joked with me about 
her, saying 1 should go ai^d court her. 

“ Meanwhile brother Augustin, in the seclusion of his clois- 
ter, had been spending piis years in the strangest state of mind. 
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He atfandoned Itimself wholly to the feeling of a hc^ entlni:- 
aiasm, to those half-spiritual, half-physical emotions, W' d|, as 
they for a time exalted him to the third heaven, ere l«f sank 
him down, to an abyss of powerksmess and vacant ’misery. 
While my father lived, n«^ change ^could be contemplated : What 
indeed Could we have asked for or proposed ? After the old 
man's death, our brother visited us frequently : his situation# 
which at first affiicted us, in time became much more tolerable: 
for his reason had at length prevailed. But the more confi- 
dently reason promised him complete recovery and contentment 
on the pure part of nature, the more vehemently did he require 
of us to free him from his vows. His thoughts, he let us know# 
Were turned upon Sperata, our fair neighbour. 

** My elder brother had experienced too much suffering frotn 
the harshness of our father, to look on the condition of the 
youngest without sympathy. We spoke with the family con- 
fessor, a worthy old man ; we signified to him the double pur- 
pose of our brother, and requested him to introduce and expedite 
the business. Contrary to custom, he delayed : and at last, ’ 
when Augustin pressed us, and we recommended the affair 
more keenly to the clergyman, he had nothing left but to im- 
part the strange secret to us. 

** Sperata was our sister, and that by both her parents. Our 
mother had declared herself with child at a time when both she 
and our fatlief^were advanced in years ; a similar occurrence 
had shortly before been made the subject of some merriment 
in our neighbourhood ; and our father, to avoid such ridicule, 
determined to conceal this late lawful fruit of love as carefully 
as people use to conceal its earlier accidental fruits. Our mo- 
ther was delivered secretly ; the child was carried to the country ; 
and the old friend of the family, who, with the confessor, had 
alone been trusted? with the secret, easily engaged to give her 
out for his daughter. The confessor had reserved the right of 
disclosing the secret in case of extremity. The supposed father 
was now dead ; Sperata was living with an old lady ; we were 
aware that a love of song and music had already led our brother 
to her ; and on his again requiring us to undo his former bond, 
that he might engage himself by a new one, it was necessary 
that we should, as soon as possible, ^apprise , him of the danger 
he stood in. 

‘ He viewed us with a wild contmptuous look. * Spare 
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your idle tales/ cried he, • for children and credulous fools ; 
from me, from my heart, they shall not tear Sperata ; she is 
mine. Recall, I .pray you, instantly, your frightful spectre, 
which would but harass me in vain. Sperata is not my sister ; 
she is my wife T He described to ug, in rapturous terms, how 
this heavenly girl had drawn him out of his unnatural state of 
separation from his fellow-creatures into true life ; how their 
spirits accordecf like their voices ; how he blessed his sufferings 
and errors, since they had kept clear of women, till the moment 
when he wholly and forever gave himself to this most amiable 
being. We were shocked at the discovery, we deplored his 
situation, but we knew not how to help ourselves, for he de- 
clared with violence, that Sperata had a child by him withiif 
her bosom. Our confessor did whatever duty could suggest to 
him, but by this means he only made the evil worse. The re- 
lations of nature and religion, moral rights and civil laws, were 
vehemently attacked and spurned at by our b/other. He con- 
sidered nothing holy but his relation to Sperata ; nothing dig- 
* nified but the names of father and wife. ‘ These alone,' cried he, 
‘are suitable to nature ; all else is caprice and opinion. Were 
there not noble nations which admitted marriage with a sister ? 
Name not your gods I You never name them but when you 
wish to befool us, to lead us from the paths of nature, and, by 
scandalous constraint, to transform the noblest inclinations into 
crimes. Unspeakable are the perplexities, stibominable the 
abuses, into which you force the victims whom you bury alive. 

“ ‘I may speak, for I have suffered like no other ; from the 
highest, sweetest feeling of enthusiasm, to the frightful deserts 
of utter powerlessness, vacancy, annihilation and despair ; from 
the loftiest aspirations of preternatural existence, to the most 
entire unbelief, unbelief in myself. All these horrid grounds 
of the cup, so flattering at the brim, I hav©^ drained ; and my 
whole being was poisoned to its core. And now, when kind 
Nature, by her greatest gift, by love, has healed me ; now, when 
in the arms of a heavenly creature, I again feel that I am, that 
she is, that out of this living union a third shall arise and smile 
in our faces ; now ye open up the flames of your Hell, of your 
Purgatory, which can only singe a sick imagination ; ye oppose 
them to the vivid, true, indestructible enjoyment of pure love I 
Meet us under these cypresses, which turn their solemn tops to 
heaven ; visit us among.,those espaliers where the citrons 
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pomegranates bloom beside us» where the graceful myrtle 
stretches out its tender flowers to us ; and then ventijrc ^ dis- 
turb us with your dreary, paltry nets which men have^'lptln !’ 

‘‘Thus for a long time he persi^^ted in a stubborn disbelief 
of our story ; and when we assured him of its truth, when the 
confessor himself asseverated it, he did not let it drive him from 
his point. ‘ Ask not the echoes of your cloisters, not your 
mouldering parchments, not your narrow whimS and ordinances I 
Ask Nature and your heart ; she will teach you what you should 
recoil from ; she will point out to you with the strictest finger, 
over what she has pronounced her everlasting curse. Look at 
the lilies : do not husband and wife shoot forth on the same 
stalk ? Does not the flower, which bore chem, hold them both? 
And is not the lily the type of innocence ; is not their sisterly 
union fruitful ? When Nature abhors, she speaks it aloud ; the 
creature tliat shall not be is not produced ; the creature that 
lives with a fafte life is soon destroyed. Unfruitfulness, painful 
existence, early destruction, these are her curses, the marks of 
her displeasure. It is only by immediate consequences that 
she punishes. Look around you ; and what is prohibited, what 
is accursed, will force itself upon your notice. In the silence 
of the convent, in the tumult of the world, a thousand practices 
are consecrated and revered, while her curse rests on them. 
On stagnant idleness as on overstrained toil, on caprice and 
superfluity as?>oii constraint and want, she looks down with 
mournful eyes : her call is to moderation ; true are all her com- 
mandments, peaceful all her influences. The man who has 
suflered as I have done has a right to be free. Sperata is mine ; 
death alone shall take her from me. How I shall retain her, 
how I may be happy, these are your cares ! This instant I go 
to her, and part from her no more.* 

He was for proceeding to the boat, and crossing over to 
her : we restrained him, entreating that he would not take a 
step, which might produce the most tremendous consequences. 
He should recollect, we told him, that he was not living in the 
free world of his own thoughts and ideas ; but in a constitution 
of affairs, whose ordinances and relations had become inflex- 
ible as laws of nature. The confessor made us promise not to 
let him leave our sight, still less oui; house ; after this he went 
away, engaging to return ere long. What we had foreseen took 
place : reason had made our brother strong, but his heart was 
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weak; ^ earlier impressions of religion rose on liim> and 
dreadful doubts along with them. He passed two fearful niglits 
and days : the confessor came again to his assistance, but in 
vain I His enfranchised understanding acquitted him : his feel- 
ings, religion, all his usual ideas declared him guilty. 

“ One morning, we found his chaifiber empty : on the table 
lay a note, in which he signified that, as we kept him prisoner 
by force, he feltc himself entitled to provide for his freedom; 
that he meant to go directly to Sperata ; he expected to escape 
with her, and was prepared for the most terrible extremities, 
should any separation be attempted. 

“ The news of course affrighted us exceedingly; but the con- 
fessor bade us be at rest. Our poor brother had been narrowly^ 
enough observed : the boatman, in place of taking him across, 
proceeded with him to his cloister. Fatigued with watching 
for the space of four-and-twenty hours, he fell asleep, as the 
skiff began to rock him in the moonshine ; and ha did not awake, 
till he saw himself in the hands of his spiritual brethren ; he 
did not recover from his amazement, till he heard the doors of 
the convent bolting behind him. 

“ Sharply touched at the fate of our brother, we reproached 
the confessor for his cruelty ; but he soon silenced or convinced 
us by the surgeon’s reason, that our pity was destructive to the 
patient. He let us know that he was not acting on his own 
authority, but by order of the bishop and his chgpter ; that by 
this proceeding, they intended to avoid all public scandal, and to 
shroud the sad occurrence under the veil of a secret course of 
discipline prescribed by the Church. Our sister they would 
spare ; she was not to be told that her lover was her brother. 
The charge of her was-given to a priest, to whom she had before 
disclosed her situation. They contrived to hide her pregnancy 
and her delivery. As a mother she felt altogether happy in her * 
little one. Like most of our women, she could neither write, nor 
read writing : she gave the priest many verbal messages to carry 
to her lover. The latter, thinking that he owed this pious fraud 
to a suckling mother, often brought pretended tidings from our 
brother, whom he never saw ; recommending her, in his name, 
to be at peace ; begging of her to be careful of herself and of 
her child ; and for the rest to trust in God. 

“Sperata was inclined by nature to religious feelings. Her 
situation, her solitude increased this tendency ; the clergyn^n 
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encouraged it, in order to prepare her by degfecs isi>r an f- temat 
separation^ Scarcely was her child wean^, scarcely '^d tl%jk 
her body strong enough for suffering agony of minw^whea^e 
began to paint her fault to her in most terrific colours/ to ti^at 
the crime of being connected with a priest f»s a sort of sin against 
nature, as a sort of incest. For he had taken up the strange 
thought of making her repentance equal in intensity to what it 
would have been, had she known the true circumstances of her 
error. He thereby produced so much anxiety and sorrow in her 
mind ; he so exalted the idea of the Church and of its head before 
her ; showed her the awful consequences, for the weal of all men's 
souls, should indulgence in a case like this be granted, and the 
guilty pair rewarded by a lawful union ; signifying too how whole- 
some it was to expiate such sins iu time, and thereby gain the 
crown ot immortality, — that at last, like a poor criminal, she 
willingly held out her neck to the axe, and earnestly entreated 
that she mighf forever be divided from our brother. Having 
gained so much, the clergy left her the liberty (reserving to 
themselves a certain distant oversight) to live at one time in a 
convent, at another in her house, according as she afterwards 
thought good. 

Her little girl meanwhile was growing : from her earliest 
years, she had displayed an extraordinary disposition. When 
still very young, slie could run, and move with wonderful dex- 
terity ; she sang beautifully, and learned to play upon the cithern 
almost of herself. With words, however, she could not express 
herself ; and the impediment seemed rather to proceed from her 
inode of thought, than from her organs of speech. The feelings 
of the poor mother to her, in the mean time, were of the most 
painful kind : the expostulations of the priest had so perplexed 
her mind, that though she was not quite deranged, her state was 
far from being sq^e. She daily thought her crime more terrible 
and punishable ; the clergyman’s comparison of incest, frequently 
repeated, had impressed itself so deeply, that her horror was 
not less than if the actual circumstances had been known to her. 
The priest took no small credit for his ingenuity, with which he 
had contrived to tear asunder a luckless creature’s heart. It 
was miserable to behold maternal love, ready to expand itself in 
joy at the existence of her child, ^contending with the horrid 
feeling, that this child should not be there. The two emotions 
strove together in her soul ; love was often weaker than aversion. 
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" The child had long ago been taken from her, and com^ 
mitted to a worthy family residing on the sea>shore. In the m 
greater freedom, which the little creature enjoyed here, she soon 
displayed her singular delight in climbing. To mount the high- 
est peaks, to run along the edges of the ships, to imitate in all 
their strangest feats the rope-dancer^ whom she often saw in 
the place, seemed a natural tendency in her. 

** To practise these things with the greater ease, she liked to 
change clothes with boys : and though her foster parents thought 
this highly blameable and unbecoming, we bade them indulge 
her as much as possible. Her wild walks and leapings often 
led her to a distance ; she would lose her way, and be long from 
home, but she always came back. In general, as she retumed,r 
she used to set herself beneath the columns in the portal of a 
country house in the neighbourhood : her people now had ceased 
to look for her ; they waited for her. She would there lie rest- 
ing on the steps ; then run up and down the large hall, looking 
at the statues ; after which, if nothing specially detained her, she 
used to hasten home. 

“ But at last our confidence was balked, and our indulgence 
punished. The child went out, and did not come again ; her 
little hat was found swimming on the water, near the spot where 
a torrent rushes down into the sea. It was conjectured that, 
in clambering among the rocks, her foot had slipped ; all our 
searching could not find the body. c 

“The thoughtless tattle of her house-mates soon communi- 
cated the occurrence to Sperata ; she seemed calm and cheerful 
when she heard it ; hinting not obscurely at her satisfaction that 
God had pleased to take her poor child to himself, and thus pre- 
served it from suffering or causing some more dreadful misery. 

“ On this occasion, all the fables which are told about our 
waters came to be the common talk. The s^, it was said, re- 
quired every year an innocent child ; yet it would endure no 
corpse, but sooner or later throw it to the shore ; nay the last 
joint, though sunk to the lowest bottom, must again come forth. 
They told the story of a mother, inconsolable because her child 
had perished in the sea, who prayed to God and his saints to 
grant her at least the bones for burial. The first storm threw 
ashore the skull, the next t^e spine ; and after all was gathered, 
she wrapped the bones in a cloth, and took them to the church : 
but O ! miraculous to tell ! as she crossed the threshold of tbe 
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temple* the packet heavier and heavier, and at last, when 
she laid it on the steps of the altar, the child began t j cry. and 
issued living from the cloth. One joint of the right-hanc little 
finger was alone wanting : this too t! .e mother anxiously sought 
and found ; and in memory of the event it was preserved among 
the other relics of the cliurch. 

On poor Sperata these recitals made a deep impression : 
her imagination took a new flight, and favourtd the emotion of 
her heart. She supposed that now the child had expiated, by 
its death, both its own sins, and the sins of its parents ; that 
the curse and penalt} , which hitherto had overhung them all, 
was at length wholly removed ; that nothing more was neces- 
^ sary, could she only find the child’s bones, that she might carry 
them to Rome, where upon the steps of the great altar in St. 
Peter’s, her little girl, again covered with its fair fresh skin, 
would str'nd up alive before the people. With its own eyes it 
would once more look on father and mother ; and the Pope, con- 
vinced that God and his saints commanded it, would, amid the 
acclamations of the people, remit the parents their sins, acquit 
them of their oaths, and join their hands in wedlock. 

“Her looks and her anxiety were henceforth constantly di- 
rected to the sea and the beach. When, at night in the moon- 
shine, the waves were tossing to and fro, she thought every glit- 
tering sheet of foam was bringing out her child ; and some one 
about her haji to run off, as if to take it up when it should reach 
the shore. 

“ By day she walked unwearicdly along the places where the 
pebbly beach shelved slowly to the water : she gathered, in a 
little basket, all the bones which she could find. None durst 
tell her that they were the bones of animals : the larger ones 
she buried, the little ones she took along with her. In this 
employment she jncessantly persisted. The clergyman, who, by 
so unremittingly discharging what he thought his duty, had re- 
duced her to this condition, now stood up for her with all his 
might. By his influence, the people in the neighbourhood were 
made to look upon her not as a distracted person, but as one 
entranced ; they stood in reverent attitudes as she walked by, 
and the children ran to kiss her hand. 

“To the old woman, her attendant and faithful friend, the 
secret of Sperata’s guilt was at length imparted by the priest. 
Oft her solemnly engaging to watch over the unhappy creature 
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with untiring care, through all her life. And she kept this 
engagement to the last, with admirable conscientiousness and 
patience. 

Meanwhile we had always had an eye upon our brother. 
Neither the physicians nor the clergy pf his convent would alldw 
us to be seen by him : but, in order to convince us of his being 
well in some sort, we had leave to look at him as often as we 
liked, in the garden, the passages, or even through a window in 
the roof of his apartment. 

"After many terrible and singular changes, which I shall 
omit, he had passed into a strange state of mental rest and bodily 
unrest. He never sat but when he took his harp and played 
upon it, and then he usually accompanied it with singing. At 
other times, he kept continually in motion ; and in all things he 
was grown extremely guidable and pliant, for all his passions 
seemed to have resolved themselves into the single fear of death. 
You could persuade him to do anything, by threatening him with 
dangerous sickness or with death. 

" Besides this singularity of walking constantly about the 
cloister, a practice which he hinted it were better to exchange 
for wandering over hill and dale, he talked about an Apparition 
which perpetually tormented him. He declared, that on awaken- 
ing, at whatever hour of the night, he saw a beautiful boy stand- 
ing at the foot of his bed, with a bare knife, and threatening to 
destroy him. They shifted him to various othe^ chambers of 
the convent ; but he still asserted that the boy pursued him. 
His wandering to and fro became more unrestful ; the people 
afterwards remembered too, that at this time they had often 
seen him standing at the window looking out upon the sea. 

"Our poor sister, on the other hand, seemed gradually wast- 
ing under the consuming influence of her single thought, of her 
narrow occupation. It was at last proposedeby the physician, 
that among the bones which she had gathered, the fragments 
of a child’s skeleton should by degrees be introduced ; and so 
the hapless mother’s hopes kept up. The experiment was du- 
bious ; but this at least seemed likely to be gained by it, that 
when all the parts were got together, she would cease her weary 
search, and might be entertained with hopes of going to Rome. 

" It was accordingly resolved on ; her attendant changed, 
by imperceptible degrees, the small remains committed to her 
with the bones Sperata found. An inconceivable delight aro^e 
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Ito thifc poor sick woman’s heart, when the parts h&pn to Bt 
each other, and the shape of those still wanting could ifc rtwked. 
She had fastened every fragment in its proper place wIL c&eads 
and ribbons ; filling up the vacant spaces with embroftery and 
silk, as is usually done ijjith the relics 'of saints. 

•* In this way nearly all the bones had been collected ; none 
but a few of the extremities were wanting. One morning, while 
she was asleep, the physician having come ti ask for her, the 
old attendant, with a view to show him how his patient occupied 
herself, took away these dear remains from the little chest 
where they lay in poo* bperata’s bedroom. A few minutes af- 
terwards, they heard her spring upon the floor ; she lifted up 
‘the cloth and found the chest empty. She threw herself upon 
her knees; they came and listened to her joyful ardent prayer. 

* Yes r exclaimed she, * it is true ; it was no dream, it is real I 
Rejoice witn me, my friends ! I have seen my own beautiful 
good little girf again alive. She arose and threw the veil from 
off her ; her splendour enlightened all the room ; her beauty 
was transfigured to celestial loveliness ; she could not tread the 
ground, although she wished it. Lightly was she born aloft ; 
she had not even time to stretch her hand to me. There I cried 
she to me, and pointed to the road where I am soon to go. 
Yes, I will follow her, soon follow her ; my heart is light to 
think of it. My sorrows are already vanished ; the sight of 
my risen litfA one has given me a foretaste of the heavenly 
joys.’ 

“ From that time her soul was wholly occupied with pro- 
spects of the brightest kind : she gave no farther heed to any 
earthly object ; she took but little food ; her spirit by degrees 
cast off the fetters of the body. At last this imperceptible 
gradation reached its head unexpectedly : her attendants found 
her pale and m Jtionless ; she opened not her eyes ; she was 
what we call dead. 

. “ The report of her vision quickly spread abroad among the 

people : and the reverential feeling, vv^hich she had excited in 
her lifetime, soon changed, at her death, to the thought that 
she should be regarded as in bliss, nay as in sanctity. 

“When we were bearing her to be interred, a crowd of per- 
sons pressed with boundless violence about the bier ; they would 
touch her hand ; they would touch her garment. In this im- 
fiiassioned elevation, various sick jiprsons ceased to feel the 
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pains by which at other times they were tormented ; they looked 
apon themselves as healed ; they declared it, they praised God 
and his new saint. The clergy were obliged to lay the body in 
a neighbouring chapel ; the people called for opportunity ta 
offer their devotion. The concourse was incredible ; the moun- 
taineers, at all times prone to lively and religious feelings, 
crowded forward from their valleys ; the reverence, the wonder, 
the adoration daily spread and gathered strength. The ordi- 
nances of the bishop, which were meant to limit, and in time 
abolish this new worship, could not be put in execution : every 
show of opposition raised the people into tumults ; every unbe- 
liever they were ready to assail with personal violence. * Did 
not Saint Borromaeus,’ cried they, ‘dwell among our forefathers? 
Did not his mother live to taste the joy of his canonisation ? 
Was not that great figure on the rocks at Arona meant to re- 
present to us, by a sensible symbol, his spiritual greatness ? 
Do not the descendants of his kindred live among us to this 
hour ? And has not God promised ever to renew his miracles 
among a people that believe ?’ 

“As the body, after several days, exhibited no marks of 
putrefaction, but grew whiter, and as it were translucent, the 
general faith rose higher and higher. Among the multitude 
were several cures, which even the sceptical observer was un- 
able to account for, or ascribe entirely to fraud. The whole 
country was in motion ; those who did not go to see it, heard 
at least no other topic talked of. 

“The convent, where my brother lived, resounded, like the 
land at large, with the noise of these wonders ; and the people 
felt the less restraint in speaking of them in his presence, as 
in general he seemed to pay no heed to anything, and his con- 
nexion with the circumstance was known to none of them. But 
on this occasion, it appeared, he had listeneJd with attention. 
He conducted his escape with such dexterity and cunning, that 
the manner of it still remains a mystery. We learned after- 
wards, that he had crossed the water with a number of travellers ; 
and charged the boatmen, who observed no other singularity 
about him, above all to have a care lest their vessel overset. 
Late in the night, he reached the chapel, where his hapless 
loved one was resting front her woes. Only a few devotees 
were kneeling in the corners of the place ; her old friend was 
sitting at the head of the corpse ; he walked up to her, saluted 
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and asked how her mistress was. ‘ You see it,^psiwred 
K with some embarrassment. He looked at the ci||p.e|frith 
Kidelong glance. After some delay he took its hand?, F n|ht- 
pkd by its coldness, he in the instant let it go : he looked 
unrestfully around him ; fhen turning to tne old attendant : * I 
cannot stay with her at present,* said he ; ‘ I have a long, long 
way to travel ; but at the proper time I shail be back : tell 
her so when she awakens.’ 

“ With this he went away. It was a while before we got 
intelligence of these occurrences : we searched ; but all our 
efforts to discover him were vain. How he worked his way 
^cross the mountains, none can say. A long time after he was 
gone, we came upon a trace of him among the Grisons ; but we 
were too late ; it quickly vanished. We supposed that he was 
gone to Germany ; but his weak foot-prints had been speedily 
obliterated by 4he war ” 


Chapter X. 

The Abb^ ceased to read : no one had listened without 
tears. The Countess scarcely ever look her handkerchief from 
her eyes ; at last she rose, and, with Natalia, left the room. 
The rest were silent, till the Abb^ thus began ; “ The question 
now arises, whether we shall let the good Marchese leave us 
without telling him our secret. For who can doubt a moment, 
that our Harper and his brother Augustin are one ? Let us 
consider what is to be done ; both for the sake of that unhappy 
man himself, and of his family. My advice is, not to hurry, but 
to wait till we have heard what news the Doctor, who is gone 
to see him, brings us back.” 

All were of the same opinion ; and the Abbd thus proceeded : 
“Another question* which perhaps may be disposed of sooner, 
still remains. The Marchese is affected to the bottom of his 
heart, at the kindness which his poor niece experienced here, 
^particularly from our young friend. He made me tell him, and 
repeat to him every circumstance connected with her ; and he 
showed the liveliest gratitude on hearing it. * Her young bene- 
factor,’ he said, ‘refused to travel with me, while he knew not the 
connexion that subsists between us. *I am not now a stranger, 
of whose manner of existence, of whose humours he might be 
uncertain 1 am his associate, his relftion ; and as his unwill- 
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Ttigness to le^ve his boy behind was the impediment which kept 
him frocti ac^mpanying me, let this child now become a fairer 
bond to join us still more closely. Besides the services which 
I already owe him, let him be of service to me on my present 
journey ; let him then return along wkh me ; my elder brother 
will receive him as he ought. And let him not despise the 
heritage of his uphappy foster-child : for by a secret stipulation 
of our father with his military friend, the fortune which he gave 
Sperata has returned to us : and certainly we will not cheat 
our niece’s benefactor of the recompense which he has merited 
so well.’ " 

Theresa, taking Wilhelm by the hand, now said to him : 
‘‘We have here another beautiful example that disinterested 
well-doing yields the highest and best return. Follow the call, 
which so strangely comes to you : and while you lay a double 
load of gratitude on the Marchese, hasten to a fair land, vrhich 
has already often drawn your heart and your imagination to- 
wards it.” 

“ I leave myself entirely to the guidance of my friends and 
you,” said Wilhelm : “it is vain to think, in this world, of ad- 
hering to our individual will. What I purposed to hold fast, I 
must let go ; and benefits which I have not deserved, descend 
upon me of their own accord.” 

With a gentle pressure of Theresa’s hand, Wilhelm took his 
own away. “ I give you full permission,” said fie to the Abbd, 
“to decide about me as you please. Since 1 shall not need to 
leave my Felix, I am ready to go any whither, and to undertake 
whatever you think good.” 

Thus authorised, the Abb^ forthwith sketched out his plan. 
The Marchese, he proposed, should be allow ed to depart ; Wil- 
helm was to wait for tidings from the Doctor ; he might then, 
when they had settled what was to be done, '‘set off with Felix. 
Accordingly, under the pretence that Wilhelm’s preparations 
for his journey would detain him, he advised the stranger to 
employ the mean while in examining the curiosities of the city, 
which he meant to visit. The Marchese did in consequence 
depart ; and not without renewed and strong expressions of his 
gratitude ; of which indeed the presents left by him, including 
jewels, precious stones, emoroidered stuffs, afforded a sufficient 
proof. 

Wilhelm too was at length in readiness lor travelling ; Hhd 
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Ills Mends began /)o be distressed that the Doctor ^t thpn no 
news. They feared some mischief h$d befallen t® , A old 
Harper, at the very moment when they were in iKfls or^adi- 
cally improving his condition. Th^y sent the cSiiri# off j but 
he was scarcely gone, when the Doetdr in the evening entered 
with a stranger, whose fwm and aspect were expressive, earnesti 
striking, and whom no one knew. Both stood silent for a space ; 
the stranger at length went up to Wilhelm, anfl holding out his 
hand said : “ Do you not know your old friend, then ?” It was 
the Harper’s voice ,* but of his form there seemed to remain na 
vestige. He was in the common garb of a traveller, cleanly 
and genteelly equipt ; his beard had vanished ; his hair was^ 
pressed with some attention to the mode ; and what particularly 
made him quite irrecognisable was, that in his countenance 
the look of age was ro longer visible. Wilhelm embraced him 
with the ’iveliest joy ; he was presented to the rest ; and be- 
haved himself •ttuth great propriety, not knowing that the party 
had a little while before become so well acquainted with him. 
**You will have patience with a man,” continued he with great 
composure, ** who, grown up as he appears, is entering on the 
world, after long sorrows, inexperienced as a child. To this 
skilful gentleman 1 stand indebted for the privilege of again 
appearing in the company of my fellow-men.” 

They bade him welcome : the Doctor motioned for a walk, 
to interrupt tl|^ conversation, and lead it to indifferent topics. 

In private, the Doctor gave the following explanation : “ It 
was by the strangest chance that we succeeded in the cure of 
this man. We had long treated him, morally and physically, 
as our best consideration dictated : in some degree the plan 
was efficacious ; but the fear of death continued powerful in 
him, and he would not lay aside his beard and cloak. P'or the 
rest, however, he ^appeared to take more interest in external 
things than formerly ; and both his songs and his conceptions 
seemed to be approaching nearer life. A strange letter from 
the clergyman, as you already know, called me from you. I 
arrived : I found our patient altogether changed ; he had vol- 
untarily given up his. beard ; he had let his locks be cut into a 
customary form ; he asked for common clothes ; he seemed to 
have at once become another man. ^ Though curious to pene- 
trate the reason of this sudden alteration, we did not risk in- 
qu jjring of himself : at last we accidently discovered it. A glass 

vou ii. ^ T 
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of laud^uln was missing from the Pai:$on*s private laboratory: 
we thought it nght to institute a strict inquiry on the" subject ; 
every One endeavoured to ward off suspicion ; and the sH^pest 
quarrels rose among the inmates of the bouse. At last, this 
man appeared before us, and admitted that he had the laudanum t 
we asked if he had swallowed any of it. * No I’ said he : * but 
it is to this that I owe the recovery of my reason. It is at your 
choice to take thfe vial from “me ; and to drive me back inevit- 
ably to my former state. The feeling that it was desirable to see 
the pains of life terminated by death, first put me on the way of 
cure ; before long the thought of terminating them by voluntary 
death arose in me ; and with this intention, 1 took the glass of 
poison. The possibility of casting off my load of griefs forever* 
gave me strength to bear them : and thus have I, ever since 
this talisman came into my possession, pressed myself back in- 
to life, by a contiguity with death. Be not anxious lest I use 
the drug ; but resolve, as men acquainted with the human heart, 
by granting me an independence of life, to make me properly 
and wholesomely dependent on it.* After mature consideration 
of the matter, we determined not to meddle farther with him : 
and he now carries with him, in a firm little ground-glass vial, 
this poison, of which he has so strangely made an antidote.’* 

The Doctor was informed of all that had transpired since 
his departure ; towards Augustin, it was determined that they 
'should observe the deepest silence in regard to i^-, The Abbd 
undertook to keep beside him, and to lead him forward on the 
healthful path he had entered. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm was to set about his journey over Ger- 
many with the Marchese. If it should appear that Augustin 
could be again excited to affection for his native country, the 
circumstances were to be communicated to* his friends, and 
Wilhelm might conduct him thither. 

Wilhelm had at last made every preparation for his journey. 
At first the Abb^ thought it strange that Augustin rejoiced in 
hearing of his friend and benefactor’s purpose to depart ; but 
he soon discovered the foundation of this curious movement. 
Augustin could not subdue his fear of Felix ,* and he longed as 
soon as possible to see the boy removed. 

By degrees so many p€;pple had assembled, that the Castle 
and adjoining buildings could scarcely accommodate them all ; 
and the less, as such a multitude of guests had not originally 









la' Fpr .the pr^t, 1 n#,i0':'' 

hr .frop: it^ pt^iie ; the.fflMWer. fl^id 

•■' -^SK^- Evajr one wos&t Jte utic;0^oi||% 

one^i^i he on my ajccqmt, if po$»iw;' udi^vi^ 
e.aiioiTr. Vou can testify/' said he to JairAO, **4iiKi 
'jllfeister/* turning to Wilhelm, **2iow many peppb'l 
^ppidy Si^owed, ffiat time, in my CastJe. Let^ifcc have t!0™t cf 
j^rrsons and ^rvants ; jlet hie see how they ' are lodge|f5p|“ta»ei‘ 
I will mke a' ^lan of dislocation, sudh that, 

Ipery smallest inconvenience, every one ahaU find a.$i^a^e 
apartment, and there shall be rex^m enough to hold 
,gu^t ifone should accidentally aiTive. ” 

Jarhd.vohmtered to be the Count's assistant ; procuJ»d him 
,all the necessary information ; taking grcaj^ delight, as if 
he could notir and then contrive to lead him <istray, and leavt: 
him hi awkward difficulties. The old gentleman at last, hoi^ • 
ever, gained a signal triumph. The arrangement was completed i 
he 'Caused the names to be wiitten on their several doors, himr 
self attending ; and it could not be denied that, by a very feiv 
changes and substitutions, ihe object had been fully gained. 
Jamo, among otlier things, Lad also managed that the persons, 
who at present took an interest in each other, should be lodged 
together. 

** Will you help me,” said the Count to Jarho, after evt^ 
thing was settled, *‘to clear up my recoUectio0:i of the ypotig 
man there, whom you call Meister, and who, you tell me, is a 
German ?” Jarno was silent ; for he knew ve|y well that t|jfc 
Count was one of those people who, in asking questions, merely 
wish to show their knowledge. The Count accordingly con- 
tinued, (Without waiting for an answer : " You. I recollect, pre- 
sented him to mp ; and warmly recommended him in the Prance’s 
name. If his mother was a German woman. Til be bound for 
it his father is an Engl.shm^n, and one of rank too : who can 


calculate the English blood that has been flowing, these last 
thiity years, in German veins I 1 do not wish , to pump you : 
1 know you have always family secrets ofihj| kind? li^t in 
such cases it is in vain t#^hiiik of cheating me*” He thea 
proceeded to detail a great Variety of things as having taken 
place with Wilhelm at the ; to the wl|dle of which J^h#, 
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\\pmi^ypAi^l , 

(i$ «i5f 1^4 irf4|bing : ,. 

atxci^ ^ h^$ |f<m^ ; b^4|| regard jM^ te# iW>r 

Jt iti iM mi»)d as triy' an^ utter with 

t!nty, \«Mlever ^S3||^ and ^fantMe combln^f 
Wg weakaess of his jkiwers, imaginatlM mgm ^ 
FditSbe test, he w become exiiemdy raiJd 
j Ub piwfcsence had h very favourable ioftwefrcA 
ccaju^a^, H« would call on them tqi read some»u»efu'| 
hagether j »Ay he often gave them little gamef» which* 
“^*^^rf|Wurtic^^hg 14 them* he dii erted with the g«||tebt care* 
f^endered at hh> condescension, he would wfly, that it* 
, a man, Whui differed the v^orld m weight\ matteif% 
teJ'ewdbttn to It the moic anvjousiy in matters Of inchffereal^ 
k |4 these ghme^, oui friend had, more than once, an 
and UfU|Uiet fOelmg to endme Fnednch, with his usual 

frequvmt o^portUr t> of giving hints that Wilhelm Ohteiv 
talned a secret jusslon for Natalia How could he have f«mnd 
ik out f What entitled him to say so ? And would not hi* 
ftaend* think that, as they two were often together* Wilhetni 
W«|it have made a disclosure to hint, so thoughtless and unlucky 
a disclosure f* 

pne dav wh^e they were memer than cominiOn at some* 


S4dh |ok(\ Angujitin, dashing up the door, rushed in with a 
friglttM look , b*s countenance was pale, his eyes were wild p 
he seemed -^ibbut to speA, but his tongue lefused its 
Tlie part) wei4 astounded , Lothario and Jamo, supposing thht 
his madness had returned, sprang up and seized him. With a 
ch diced and hiltemig voice, then loudly and violently, he spoke 
itad cried * Not me I Haste I Help \ Save the child I Felix 
h poisoned V* 

Th(^ 14 bitn go ; he hastened thnktgh the door all fol- 
lowed htm in constomation. They caUed the Doctor • AugustiO 
made fpr the Ahbf s chamber ; they found the child ; W% 
seemed nmased and frightened, Whoo they called to him Irom 
a distance ** What hast thou beenwlomg ?*’ 

I3^r pstfA V* cried Ftlix, I did not drink i^om the 
I drank ffom the gUss •*! was thirsty.’* 



Augu^ Biiftk his hdl^v'togetW r .j& jliSI^ Sllf' 

he ; thei| through lihe%stilhders, 

Thef ^nd a. glass 4d almoQd^miik a 

bottle ue^ It more than^lf empty. The 
told1»lKit ^ey seen and heard : with hoil^ li^Ba^efved 
the well-known kiudanum-vial lying empty oit ^lue He 

called for vinegar hc summoned all his^art to' W asSlsteiice. 

Natalia had the little patient taken to a 'FOw;;^e bullied, 
herself with painlul care about him. , The Ati||ii;|iad mo dsA 
to seek Augustin, and draw some explanation h||!n. >.The 
unhappy father had been out upon the same m 

vain : he returned, to find anxiety and fear on mvp Ihoe.- The 
l>octor, ih the mean time, had been examining almond-milk* 
in the glass ; he found it to contain a powerful inhchire of opium : 
the child was lying on the sofa, seeming very <*iek ; he begg)6d 
lilds iNher ^not to let them pour more stuffdnio him, not tOrHt 
plague him any more.*' Lothario had sent hts geojplw 
had ridden off himself, endeavouring to hud some^tv#^^. 
Aui^tin. Natalia sat beside child ; he took refugolMw" 
bc^m, and entreated earnestly for her protection ;\€6sil»^^ 
for a little piece of sugar ; the vinegar, he said, was bl«i% 

The Doctor granted his request ; the child was in a 
agitatioil ; they were obliged to let him have a momi^t*B 
The Doctor said that every means had been adopted ; hewst^Sit’ 
'ihontinue to do his utmost. The Count came nel^, with 
of displeasure : his look was earnest, even solemn : he laid hia'* 
hands upon the child ; turned his.eyes to Heaven, and renuiined. 
some momeixts in that attitude, Wilhelm, who was l)nng in* 
'consolable on a scat, spjrang up, and despairing look 
at left the roOi^ ^^hortly ^erwi^ die Count too 

"I cannot under^tto^’^ ‘Said the Doctor/! haying paused a 
Idittle, ^'^how it cQp^ ihat there is hot the oihallest trace of 
danger visible abciatb/i; Child At a single gu||^ he mM have 
ati^allowed an immense doseoft^Wth ; yet I no movemnt 
In his pulse but what may ^ ascribed to our vinfxiediei^ and to 
tie.terrorwe have put .4^'’mto.‘” ^ . >i;v« 

In a few minutes entered, with intelligence that Au- 
gustin had been discorded in the upper story, lying^ in hta 
btobd ; a taror had beeri^nd beside him appeamneu 

he hsud'but his throat. ?P|e Doctor hasten^oat » 
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J tb^ ^WKl bandaged it 

{ Ml of to adf would not Nandi^ t 
bnG^we^bdr on a atool J bo hud the boy*# feet npon 
tolieM And breast wnre ly ng upon beis, thus did 
^%jjy4wdd^lhe pleaitng bu«den and the painful an)aoty , and 
condpwe tin today brok^tft their utitiomforti^blO sad position. ^ 
Kai&lia nad given her iiand to Wilhelir , they di4 not speak a 
' wnwdk they looked at the ehiid and then at one another. 
tharioand Jarno were setting at the othei end of the room, apd 
casing on a most impoitant conversation , which, did not to 
pleasure of e^vdfc forbid us, we would gladly lay before obr 
readcis 1 1 hoy «kpt softiy , he awoke quite cheinrful, early 
in the mnt tut ^ and demanded a piece of bread and better 
^o t u iigu tin had itt some degree recovered, they en* 
ttovoured to obtain some explanation from him They learned 
with difficulty» and by slow dtgiees, that having, by the Count*# 
unlucky shifting, been appointed to the same chamber with the 
Abb^, he had found the manuscript in which his story waS re* 
tkltod. Struck with horror on perusing it, he felt that it was 
now nnpossfble for him to hvc , on which he had recourse as 
uf&al to the laudanum this he poured into a glass of almond- 
nto, and raised it to his mouth ; but he shuddered when it 
reached his lips ^ he set it dowm tintasted ; went out to 
onitre more across the ^rden, and behold the face of nature ; 
apd on hi# fetum, he found tile child employed in hlUng up the 
l^ass out of Which It had been drinking. 

They epifealed the unhappy cr4sature to be calm , he seised 
Witoim by to hand with a spasuiodic grasp, and cned Ah ! 
why Jhd t to leave thee long ago ? I kne# well that I should 
kiB to be me.*’ The boy lives V said Wilhelm, 

jthe 0oni<m wbn held Bstened with attention^ now inquired of 
if oB the dnnk poisoned. ** No*** re^ed ht^ 
bul to glass.** the luckiest chance^ then,’* 

. B ^ >ea:,^to boy has drunk Jficom to bottle I A 
juntos hand, that he 4d not catch 

f 9llto^^to^badrtoyf||him.** «<Kolnar 




Wlk^lm 


ctkid Wlik^ \ 

his ey«$ ^ t' 

th^o; Iwj iS^it^^trim tte 14ie ^ ^ 

i$ bit ^ ^4»|irt lie ^ ii9 iw»g <mr ha«jij%*‘ 
hasttfin^ dut ; ^ DtKtcr 10m below, aid inKng Felix t^, 
edtb ntuth caressing, asked H *^ifow did M ^ou, my pretty 
bly t Veu #om the boitle, not*tke gfase ?*’ ehild 
began to cry. The Doctor eicretly informed Natajta how thd 
matter stood : she also' strove in vain to get the tru^ lldfem^ 
• who4>t}t erred the more; cried till he M asleep* 

MTilheim watched by him ; the night went ^acefuUy away. 
Hext morning Augustin was found lying dead in bed ; he h^ 
cheated hiii attendants by a seeming rest ; had silently loosened 
the bandages, and bled to death. Natalia went to walk with 
Felix ; he was sportfiil as in his happiest days. “ You are al- 
ways good to me,^* said Felix ; ” yoa never ^ccid, you never 
beat me ; I will iell you the truth, I did drink from the bottle. 
Mamma Aurelia used to rap me over the fingers every timO I 
touched the bottle ; father looked so sour, I thought he would 
beat me." 

With winged steps Natalia hastened to the Castle ; Wilhelm 
came, still overwhelmed with care, to meet her. •* Happy 
father f* cried she, lifting up the child, and throwing it into his 
arms : ** there is thy son again! He drank from the bottle : 
his naughtiness has saved him." ^ 


They told the Count the happy issue ; but he listened with 
a snulmg, silent modest air of knowingness, like one tolerating 
the error of worthy men. Jarno, attentive to aU, cotild not 
explain this lofty self-complacency ; till after many wiadings, he 
at last discovered it to be his LordsWp's firm belief that the child 
bad really taken poison, and that he hhnself, by prayer and the 
layings of hands, had miraculously counteracted the effects 
of it. After such a feat, his lordship now determined on de- 
parting. Everything, as usu^ wkh him, was made ready in a 
moment ; the fair Co«ntes% When about to gOk toede Wilheiih's 
hand before parting with her sisteFs ; she th^ pressed both 
their hands between her own, turned quickly found; add stept 
into tbe carriage. 

So pmay terrible and stda^nge events, crowd upon tflb 

back 0| imc^het^ inducing an imasual nfOde Ot patting 

everything Into discader aild perpi|||fxityii had ik fort hg 







^ k particular, i«?^ttioja4 

<8rt AdSilfi-' tf^ose unexp^cledl, incideuta had idiiriirtl 

him mt of |iU rcsirt a passion whti^ had ao 

jsmtd hit hfesMTt. Felk restored to him $ still it sema| 
'*’that he had nothing : Wernti^s iettert^ the dirccUon% for hit 
were hi tcadmess ; there was nothing wanting bat 
resohttion io retfiove, Lvcrythmg conspired to haster him. Ho 
eonld not but conji^ture that Lothario and 7'heresa went await* 
ing his departuwj, that they m’^tht be wedded. Jar no was mv 
muaUy silent j you Would have said that he had lost a porl^n 
of his customary cheerfulness. Happily the Doctor helped our 
friend, in some degree, from this embarrassment : he declared 
him sick, and set about administering medicine to him. 

The company assembled alwa>s m the evening : Friedrich, 
the wild madcap, who had often di unk more wine than suited 
him, in general took possession of the talk ; and by a thousand 
frolicsonie citations, fantasies and waggish allusions, often kept 
the party iapghixig ; often also threw them into awkward 
cult^, bylhe libeity he took to think aloud. 

In the sick«e.5s of his friend he seemed to have little faith* 
Once when tfev were all together, *♦ Pray, Doctor/* cried he, 
“ how IB it you call the malady our friend is labouring under ? 
WiK nofie of the three thousand names, with which you dIcorate 
your ignorance, apply to it f The disease at least is not without 
^ Examples. is one such case,” continued he witli an 

eirphat^ tone, ” in the Egyptian or Bahylonian history.” 

The cotnpany looked at one another, and smiled. 

** Whitt call you the king — ?” cried and stopped siiort a 

** Well, if you will not help me, I must h^p myself,” 
He ttpt^w tlie door-leaves up, and pointed to the large picture in 
thh antccbamlb^r. ** What call you the goat-bemd there. With 
$he ci^own ox^ who is standing the foot of the bed, o^ng 
aiMt a ruefid about his Sick son ^ How^c^dl ybu the beauty, 





cnters^antl m her madest t0giti$h4^es al^^jt)^jt}ringsp^ 
and antidd^? ^ow call youllie jquack of 
'moment tatches a glimpse of the rt^ality, tbe Jfoal |hne 

in his life takes occasion to- prescribe a /eesonabl^^S^MSipet to 
'jgive a drag which cures to tire very heart, and is once ialu- 
tiferous and savoury ?" 

In tlus manner he continutti babbling. The compaiidr took 
it with as good a* face as might be ; hiding their embarrassment 
behind a forced laugh. A slight blhsh overspread Natalia's 
cheeks, and betrayed the movements of her heart. Sy good 
foitune, she was walking up ^md down with Jatno •; on coming 
to the door, with a cunning motion she slippy out, Walked once 
or twice across the antechamber, and retired to her ‘ , 

The company were silent : Friedrich began to dhite and 
sing : 

0 ^‘O ye shall wonders see! 

What has been is not to be ; * 

What is 5.aid is not to say, 

Before the break of day 
Ye sliall wonders see!’\ 

Theresa had gone out to find Natalia ; Friedrich pulled the 
Doctor forward to the picture ; pronounced a ridiculous eulogium' 
on medicine, and glided from the room. 

Lothario had been standing all the while in the recess of a 
window ; he was looking, without motion, down into the garden, 
Wilhelm was in the most dreadful state. Left alone w^ith his 
friends, he still k«pt silence for a time : he ran with a Imtried 
glance over all his h’ story, and at last, with shuddedng, sur- 
veyed his present situatiou ; he started np and cried : if I am 
to blame for what is happening, for what you and I af| tmfifer- 
ing, ptinish me. In addition to my other miseiies, d'^^ve me 
of your friendship, and Jet me wander, with(3fut comibart, forth 
into thO' wide world, in which I should have mingled, kttd with- 
drawn myself from notice long ago. But if you see in me the 
victim of a cruel entan;^.lement of chance, out of which I could 
not thread my way, then me the assurance of yotrr love, of 
your friendship, bn a journey which I dare not now postpone, 
A time will come, wlien I ibay’iteil you what has pasam of late 
within me. Perhaps i his is but a punis|iment, which I am sufife'K 
ing, because I 4id not sooh enough disclose myself to you^: 
because 1 hesitated to dl«|di^ myself entirely as X ; y^^ 



n 


M ^ JSbld Mftv6lidbe4 me out in |>iop^ 
$mlm lljyii^ve aiy eye^ opened 

cMf^} w it was pNtr too late^ Jt was €vet in vamiyLlpa# 
ilclity w I Jarno^s censure I I imagined I hadf^^eim II 4 

hxm fttely did i purpose to empl^/ * ^to commence aiwther 
life } ^ould I, might I have done so f If a* -uls not for mortals 
to cOl^lain of Fate or of themseiv^»s I We are wretched, and 
appointed for wrd;chednes5 ; and what does tnarter whether 
b!an*e bf oiub, higher induence 01 chance, virtue or vice, wisdom 
or folfy plunge us into ruin ? Farewell 1 J will not stay andther 
moment in a hhuse, whetw i have so fearfully violated the rights 
of hospitality. Your broiner’s indiscretion is unpardonable ; it 
aggravates my suffering lo thj highest pitch, it drives me iO 
despair.** 

*' And what,” replied Lothario, taking Wilhelm by the hand, 
** what if your alli^ce ivhh my sister were the secret article on 
which depended^ my alliance with Theresa ? This amends that 
noble maiden has appointed for you ; she has vowed that these 
two pairs should appear together at the altar. * His reason has 
made choice of me,' said she; *his heart demands Natalia: niy 
reason shall assist his heart.’ We agreed to keep our eyes upon 
iSatalia and yourself , we told the Abb^ of our plan, who made 
us promise not to intermeddle with this union, or attempt to for- 
ward it, but to suffer everything to take ns course. We have 
done so. Nature has pc-'formed her part ; our mad brother only 
shook the ripe fruit from the branch. And now, since we have 


come together so unusually, let us lead no common life ; let us 
work together in a noble manner, and for noble purposes I It 
is inconceivable how much a man of true culture can accomplish 
for himself and pth^us, if, without attempting to rule, he can be 
the guatdian over many ; can induce them to do that invseasors, 
which they are aft any rate disposed enough to do ; can guide 
►them to their objects, which in general they see with due dis- 
tinctness, though they miss the road to them. Let us make a 
league for this : it is no enthusiasm ; but an idea which may be 
fully executed, which indeed is often executed, only with im- 
perfect consciousness, by people of benevolence and wo th. Na- 
talia is a living instance of it. No other need ’attempt to rival 
tSe plan of conduct which has prescribed by nature for that 
pure and noble soul.” 

^ He had more to sav, but Friedrirh with a shout came jumfK 



ItEISTER’S. APPRENTICESHIP. 

in. a garland hale I earned T. cried hft ; bow 

i&n yott revterd me? Myrtle,' laurel, Ivy, leaves ol oah, ihc 
freshest yoii tan find, come twist them : 1 have merits be- 
yond them all. Natalia is thine ! 1 am the conjuror rinsed 
this tre^iire for thee.‘* » L , 

lie, mves/* said Wilhrfm; must go.” 

*^\rt thou empowered to speak ?” inquired Lothado, hold- 
ing Wilhelm froih retiring. 

** By my own authority,” said Friedrich, ** and the grace of 
God. It was thus I was the wooer ; thus I am the me^^^enger : 

I listened at the door ; siie told the Abbe everything.” 

Barefaced rogue I who bade thee listen ?” said Lothario. 
Wio bade her boU the door ?” cried Friedrich. ** S heard 
it all : she was in a wondrous pucker. In the night when Felix 
seemed so ill, and was lying half upon her knees, and thou 
wert sitting comfortless before her, sharinjj^the beloved load, 
she made a vow, that if the child died, she w6uld coniess her 
love to thee, and oftcr thee her hand. And now when the child 
lives, why should she change her mind ? What we promise 
under such conditions, \\c keep under any. Nothing wanting 
but the parson I He will come, and marvel what strange news 
he brings.” 

The Abb<! cnteiid. '‘We know it all,” cried Friedrich: *'be 
asbr*.;fas possible; il is meie formality you come for; they 
nevet send for you or rnc cn any other score. * ^ 

“ He has listened,” said the Baron. — '* Scandalous !” ex- 
claimed the Abb«5. 

Now, quick !” said Friedrich. “ How stands it with the* 
cer^^'monics ? These we can reckon on our fingers. You must 
travel ; the Marche^ .'s invitation answers to a hairsbrtadtll. 
If w'e hftd you once lieyond the Alps, it will all be right : the- 
people are obliged to you for undertaking anything surprising ; 
you procure them an amusement which they are not called to,, 
pay for. , It is as if you gave a free ball ; all partake 

in It” ^ 

“ In such popular festivities,” replied the Abb^, you have 
done the public much service in your time ; but today, it.scems, 
^ypu wall not let me speak at all.” 

‘Mf it is not just as I have told it,” answered Friedrick 
us have It better. Come round, coitie round^tre must 
see them both together.” ^ ^ 



."took VfiL.aiAP. "'10% .. 

Lotb«xii^lP#^^ced his h^ to Natalk, Mho 

vith to mM them. All were sijent. | ,^Y 

“ ?j%iditermg 1" cried JFriedrich. “In two days ^ohiirky 
be ready for your travds. 'K^ow, think yt «, friend/* r|:^idded 
he, addi^ing Wilhelm^ “ whfen fiilbt acqn^Wtaiioe/ 

a.-d i asked you for the nb^gay, wno eoul4,hkve 

poi»ed you . were ev^r to receive .a flower like this, froik^iae , 

“ iSb not, at the moment of iaji highest happiness, remina 
me of those times r / ^ . 

“ Of vfhkh you need nbt be ashamed* any more than one 
need be ashamed of his decent. The times were very good ; 
times : only J cannot but laugh to look at thee j to my mind, 
thou resembles t Saul the son of Kish, who went out to seek his 
father’s lilies, and found a kingdom/' 

I kno w not the wonh of a kingdom/* answered Wilhelm ; 
“but I kno'"’ I kaf€ attained k happiness which I have not de- 
served, and whkh I would not change with anything in life/* 


END OF VOU II, 
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